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SKETCHES 
OF PRIVATE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF 
WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD. 


From the pen of one who enjoyed the confidence of this excel- 
lent man and his family, and who had opportunities of know- 
ing him both in public and private life, which few possessed. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


But it was not in these crowded saloons that he could 
meet Lafayette as he -wished to meet him—as a dear 
and long esteemed friend; he therefore invited him 
into the country, and fixed on a morning for his break- 
fasting with him in a social domestic manner. 

The only company invited to meet him at Mr. Craw- 
ford’s house, was a family living on the adjoining farm, 
intimate friends as well as near neighbors, Judge A . 
the comptroller, was to bring Lafayette out in his car- 
riage, while his son and private secretary were to follow 
in another. 

When these arrangements were made known by Mr. 
Crawford to his family, some difficulties were started. 
“We have but one parlor, and that we must breakfast 
in.” “That is of no consequence,” replied Mr. C.; 
“the company can sit with me in my chamber until 
breakfast is ready.” 

“But it is so snaall, it will not hold one half the com- 
pany.” 

“* Well, the weather is delightful; they can sit in the 
piazza, or walk about the grounds.” 

“But, papa,” observed one of the daughters, “ we 
have neither our plate or china here ; nothing but our 
Liverpool set.” 

“Far more suitable, child, for this house, than the 
china and plate would be.” 

“‘La, papa, I do not believe General Lafayette could 
eat with steel forks.” 

“True,” answered Mr. Crawford ; “I do believe you 
must send into the city for our silver forks. 
they are indispensable.” 

** And the silver dishes and waiters, papa.” 

**Pshaw !” interrupted her father, “ all that would 
be nonsense.” 

“ But,” observed the neighbor lady, who happened 
to be present, “I presume you will send fora French 
cook ?” 

Indeed I will do no such thing,” said the good lady 
of the house. ‘‘ My fine fried chicken and corn bread 
are better in themselves, and will be greater rarities to 
him, than any dishes the French cook could prepare.” 

Mr. Crawford sat smiling at the prolonged discussion, 
on similar points, between the ladies, but settled the 
matter by saying, “ My dear, let the breakfast suit the 
house ; the plainer the better. Lafayette is coming to 
visit his old friend—not the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

And plain the breakfast was, as any American far- 
mer need to give; but at the same time as excellent 
and abundant as any Virginia planter could desire. 





I believe 


what a variety of meats, (never forgetting fried chick- 
ens and ham,) and bread and cakes of all kinds, that 
are made of wheat, Indian meal, or rice. 1 scarcely 
believe a Scotch breakfast, or a French déjeuner a la 
fourchette, can exceed it. 

The morning was as bright as unclouded sunshine, a 
blue sky and green earth could make it ; the atmosphere 
was almost sparkling, and the spirits were exhilarated 
by its freshness and elasticity. 

The little company, consisting of Mr. Crawford’s 
family, and that of his neighbor-friends, were sitting in 
the piazza, enjoying the morning air and the scene, 
when the barouche and four and the attendant carriage 
drove into the grounds. Mr. C. advanced to the steps of 
the piazza, with his wife and eight children close around 


tion, but as his own old familiar friend. The General 
threw his arms round Mr. Crawford’s neck, pressed 
him to his bosom, and, @ la Frangaise, kissed his cheeks, 
Mrs. Crawford and the children were then introduced, 
and individually and cordially greeted, when a general 
introduction followed. 

Mr. Crawford led the way into his chamber, and 
took his old easy chair. An arm-chair was offered La- 
fayette, but spying out a low nursery chair that stood 
by the hearth, he drew it close to Mr. Crawford, and 
setting down by his side on this low seat, took his hand, 
and looked up in his face in a fond, familiar manner, 
which only those who have seen Lafayette with his 
much beloved friends can form any idea of—so caress- 
ing, so affectionate. 

The mistress and her female friends withdrew to the 
breakfast room; the gentlemen walked out in the pi- 
azza; and the friends were left to enjoy a léte-d-téte 
after their long and eventful separation. 

The breakfast was served ; the company surround- 
ed the hospitable board. ‘“ Now,” thought one of the 
ladies, who kept a diary, “ now shall I hear conversa- 
tion worth recording ; I shall have an almost sublime— 
at least an interesting page to add to my diary.” She 
not only opened her ears, but her eyes, that she might 
drink in the sense of every word that fe]l from the great 
man’s lips. Well, and what did she hear? Nothing 
that was very wise or very witty, it must be acknow- 
ledged; nothing that would afford matter for a record 
such as she expected. 

“‘ Will you have tea or coffee, General ?” 

“Tea, madam—tea, if you please. Do you remem- 
ber, my dear Crawford, what excellent tea we used to 
get from May. Well, my friend, May still lives in Rue 
de , where he lived when you and I got our tea 
from him. No man in Paris keeps such good tea, I 
am still his customer.” 

“Is the old store standing yet ?” 

“Precisely, just as you left it. Nowhere do you 
buy such very good tea.” 

“Help yourself to some of this butter of my wife’s 
making ; you will find it almost as good as that of La 








And every one knows what a Virginia breakfast is; of 


Grange.” 
Vou. II,—35 


him, and received Lafayette not as the guest of the na-* 
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“ Madame’s making ? it isexcellent. At La Grange 
we have no better; my daughters always churn the 
butter every morning at the breakfast table.” 

“ At the breakfast table?” 

“ Yes, Madame, in a beautiful little china-churn, 








a state of excitement was thus produced in that body, 
where each of the candidates had their partisans and 
friends. But mine is not the pen to describe political 
characters or events—a difficult and ungrateful task for 
any one determined to speak nothing but the truth. 


given them by a friend. It is the fashion in Paris for; From the collisions, the treachery, the baseness and 


ladies every morntng to churn their butter at table, 
and so the fashion found its way to La Grange, and it 
is wonderful with what a variety of beautiful forms and 
fancies this pretty toy is embellished—for these churns 
are but toys.” 

When a pause occurred in this chit-chat, a gentleman 
present inquired of General Lafayette, whether Baron 
Humboldt was in Paris. 

“Yes, sir, I left him there, and as fond of high places 
as ever.” 

“ Baron Humboldt fond of high places ?” 

“ Just so,” replied the General; “he has climbed to 
the highest he could find, in the sixth story I believe 
of the house where he lodges.” The company smiled 
at this play on words. “In fact, he wanted to get as 
far above the crowd as he could—out of its noise and 
tumult, and therefore chose his apartment as high as 
possible.” 

“Fle is a great favorite with his king, I am told,” 
observed Mr, Crawford. 

““No sovereign was ever so proud of a subject,” 
answered the General. “ He has made him his high 
chamberlain, and when—you remember, Crawford— 
when the king of Prussia was in Paris, he would never 
dispense with his attendance, so proud was he of him. 
But the Baron, when he could escape and retreat to his 
solitary room and throw off his robes of office, felt him- 
self completely happy. The good Humboldt was never 
meant for a courtier.” 

At last the breakfast was over; the young gentlemen 
accompanied the young ladies in a ramble through the 
grounds, and finding a swing suspended from the branch 
of a high tree, amused themselves with swinging until 
the carriages were announced. Lafuayette’s time was 
limited. An entertainment was prepared for him at 
the navy yard, to which the President, Secretaries, and 
other distinguished citizens were to attend him, and 
where crowds of ladies, gentlemen, and people awaited 
his arrival. Mr. Crawford returned with him in the 
same carriage. Mrs. C. and the rest of her guests soon 
followed. It was an animated day—one worth remem- 
bering, were it only for the crowds of happy faces 
lighted up on the occasion, from pure gladness of heart. 
What is the illumination of cities, so often kindled to 
celebrate victory, compared to the illuminated counte- 
nances of the thousands who greeted with cordial wel- 
come the patriot hero, as the nation’s guest? What are 
the triumphs decreed by authority, compared to the 
spontaneous homage of a grateful people ? 

Soon after the visit of Lafayette, Mr. Crawford and 
his family returned to the city. His health, though 
much improved, was still too feeble to allow of his 
going to his office to transact business, which, how- 
ever, he punctually attended to at home. During his 
leisure hours, chess became his favorite amusement—it 
might be said his occupation, when released from pub- 
lic duty. Winter came, and Congress came. By this 
time, it was ascertained that the election of President 
would devolve on the House of Representatives. What 


intrigues of politieal parties, how pleasing to turn to 
the cheerful tranquillity of domestic life. Mr. Craw- 
ford was now seldom alone. Members of Congress, 
senators, citizens, strangers, daily thronged his house ; 
for, notwithstanding the wide spread rumors of his in- 
capacity for office, it was still hopéd by his party that 
the contest would be decided in his favor, and curiosity, 
self-interest, and friendship, continued to draw numbers 
round him. If he felt anxiety on the subject, he did 
not exhibit any. His family were always with him, 
and that was sufficient to make him happy, let public 
matters be what they might. Of an evening, silent 
solitary chess was exchanged for a game of whist, or 
an entertaining book read aloud by one of his children, 
He took little interest in the public journals, which 
were filled with personal abuse and party virulence. 
Instead of amusing, the newspapers irritated him, and 
he threw them aside unread, muttering, “a parcel of 
falschoods—not one to be depended on.” On the whole, 
this must have been a pleasant winter for Mr. Crawford, 
He never went from home—yet was never alone. Far 
less sanguine in his expectations than his friends, he 
suffered but little from suspense, the most difficult of all 
states of mind to endure; and to judge by his conver- 
sation, his thoughts were more employed by planning 
what he would do on his return home, than scheming 
measures when he should be President. 

Some of his political friends were extremely urgent 
that Mrs. Crawford should give a large evening party, 
that Mr. Crawford might be seen by the numerous 
strangers who were thronging to the city—by his po- 
litical opponents, and such persons as were not admit- 
ted to his private intercourse. These friends urged the 
falsehoods in circulation concerning his health—that 
many averred him to be blind—others that he was 
deaf—that he wasspeechless, But they urged in vain. 
The affectionate wife could not be seduced by ambition. 
Tranquillity she knew to be essential to his health. 
Any strong excitement would be prejudicial and might 
be fatal. ‘The glare of light would hurt his eyes. No, 
she would far rather he should never be President, than 
run any such risk. 

The selfishness of the proposal shocked her; “it is 
their own interests they desire to promote,” said she— 
“the offices they expect, which makes them so anxious 
to have you chosen, and for this they would even risk 
your life.” The evening party was relinquished. 

Since the seat of government was fixed at Washing- 
ton, and the republican party gained the ascendancy, 
never had private society been so affected by political 
considerations as during this eventful winter. Each of 
the five candidates had warm and zealous friends among 
the citizens; they themselves were considered as citi- 
zens, and by a mutual exchange of civilities and kind- 
nesses were harmoniously united in the social circle. 
But the five separate interests split the society of the 
Metropolis into as many hostile parties. ~ For the time, 
confidence was destroyed—freedom of conversation 
shackled—jealousies, suspicions, angry and embittered 
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feelings excited—and party spirit carried its vigilance 
and restrictions to such a degree, as to regulate the 
common visitations and civilities between the families 
of the candidates and their friends. So nicely were the 
different parties balanced, that incidents, and persons at 
other times insignificant, grew into importance, and 
“trifles light as air” swayed public opinion, and as it 
was supposed might ultimately determine the issue. 
The intimate, nay, even the casual visiters at the 
houses of these competitors for the Presidency, were 
known to each other, and where they had weight or 
influence became objects of jealousy and suspicion, 
These gentlemen were so aware of the system of es- 
pionage that existed, that precautions were taken of a 
similar kind as those that are necessary for an army 
encamped in an enemy’scountry. Sentinels were placed 
and doors were guarded. One gentleman knowing that 
certain spies were nightly placed opposite his front door, 
received his friends through a back passage; they came 
at midnight and departed before daylight. These 
night visits were pretty general; and on one occasion 
a friend of Mr. Crawford’s being seen, at dawn of day, 
leaving the house of one of the candidates, became an 
object of such suspicion to his party, that all confidence 
was withdrawn, and intercourse suspended. 

Mr. Crawford, who despised all these petty intrigues 
and machinations, advised his wife and daughter to visit 
Mrs. Jackson as they had previously done: morning 
visits were interchanged, and Mrs. C. proposed asking 
the General and his wife to pass a social evening with 
her. When this was accidentally known to some of 
the politicians who visited at the house, it was so re- 
monstrated against, so opposed, that Mrs. C. relin- 
quished her hospitable intent. On another occasion, 
Mrs. Adams invited Miss Crawford to accompany her 
to the theatre, which very guilelessly and innocently 
she would have done, had not these same politicians 
put their veto on the proposition, and proved satisfac- 
torily that she might thereby compromise her father’s 
interests, and confirm a rumor already afloat, of coali- 
tions between Mr. Crawford’s party and one or other 
of the opponents. 

Even the theatre was subjected to the same influence, 
and on different evenings filled exclusively by one party; 
it was one of the modes adopted to ascertain the zeal 
and strength of parties; and it was amusing on such oc- 
casions to observe the vacillations, the embarrassments, 
the hesitations of those who feared to commit them- 
selves, whether or no they would go to the theatre with 
such or such persons, and the variety of excuses by 
which they would evade invitations. What an ex- 
hilarating evening was that on which Mr. Crawford’s 
friends filled the theatre! And now, how is that strong 
phalanx broken—divided—scattered! Many of them 
in high office—one in the highest. And Mr.Crawford! 
he has gone to the quiet grave, *‘ where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest.” 
The warfare and the turmoil of human passions—the 
defeats or triumphs of ambition—the inconstaney or 
fidelity of friends—the joys or sorrows of the heart— 
the alternations of hope and fear—are all buried in that 
quiet grave. If the spirit can look back on the scenes 
it has left below, how puerile—how insignificant—how 
ephemeral must the highest aims of human life appear! 
Could they be now estimated, as they will one day 


be, in the regions of immortality, strife and contention 
would cease, and the ties of social life remain unbroken 
by conflicting interests. 

Time moved on, unimpeded in its course by the tide 
of human affairs or human wishes, though to the anx- 
ious mind it seemed tolinger. The elections in the states 
were over—the returns received, and it was left with 
Congress to elect one of the three highest candidates. 
These were General Jackson, Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Crawford. A new field for intrigue and effort was 
now opened—but I check a pen, whose limited design 
is to portray only domestic scenes and sentiments. 

The decisive day at length arrived. It was a down- 
right snow-storm. Aware of the attraction which would 
draw every one to the capitel, Mr. Crawford and his 
family seated themselves round the blazing fire in the 
drawing-room without any fear of being interrupted by 
visiters. No expectation existed of the election being 
decided on the first day—it was even supposed that it 
might remain in suspense and the ballotting be con- 
tinued for many days—possibly to the last day of the 
session ; consequently little anxiety was felt about the 
result of that morning’s ballotting. The subject was 
little spoken or thought of in this family circle. “TI 
dreamt last night, papa, that I had churned a fine batch 
of butter, which I brought in my milk-pail to show 
you, and which you praised as the best butter you had 
ever eaten.” ‘“ And I dreamt,” said the other daughter, 
“that I was in our garden at Woodlawn gathering 
strawberries.” ‘It is more than likely, girls, that your 
dreams will come true,” answered their father. ‘‘I do 
wish they would,” said the mother; “I am sure we 
should be far happier at home than we could ever be in 
the President’s house.” 

“Flow can you say so?” exclaimed a domesticated 
friend, who was present. “After a struggle of two 
years, defeat will be very hard to bear—even in a game 
of chess it requires some philosophy to take it patiently.” 

“T cannot deny that,” answered Mrs. Crawford ; “it 
is only the mortification of defeat I care for—on every 
other account most sincerely do 1 wish we may go to 
Woodlawn, instead of the White house. I am sure 
we should be far happier.” ‘ Let us have our book,” 
said Mr. Crawford, “and while one of you reads to me, 
I will likewise have a game of chess with one of the 
boys.” 

The book was so interesting that the election going 
on at the capitol was for the time forgotten. ‘The storm 
continued raging. It looked gloomy without doors, but 
bright, warm and cheerful within. 

The snow prevented the sound of wheels from being 
heard on the ground, and before any one was aware of 
the approach of a carriage, the door opened, and Mr. 
D. entered. The suddenness of his entrance made every 
one start; his face was flushed with emotion—his man- 
ner hurried. 

“Hundreds would be in haste to bring good tidings,” 
said he, “but here I come with bad news. Adams is 
chosen on the first ballot.” ‘Is it possible?” exclaimed 
Mr. Crawford. “I thought it would have been Jack- 
son; well,I am glad it is over.” Not a change of tone, 
of voice, or of countenance, evinced any quick or deep 
feeling; and being glad it was over, was a declaration 
as natural as it was sincere—for suspense is of all states 





of mind the most intolerable, 
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The viele sola (4). information with as little 
emotion as Mr, Crawfor 

“Well,” observed Mis§C., “one thing consoles me; 
the disappointment is of }@od and not of man, for had 
Mr. Crawford been in g}f)d health it would not have 
been so.” 

Soon afterwards anot: { r carriage drove to the door. 
Mr. L y came in, lefking very much cast down, 
and shaking Mr. Crawforgl’s.outstretched hand, said in 
a voice as melancholy a his countenance, “It is all 
over.” Mr, Cobb, who hid accompanied him, was so 
much egitated, he could fot immediately see Mr, C. 
but went into the dining-room. Mrs. Crawford and 
her daughters went to hirg ; he shook their hands, and 
brushing away the tears, #hich in spite of his endeavors 
would gush to his eyes, ]‘ Well, girls,” said he, “ you 
may pack up as soon asjyou please.” He could say 
no more; his voice wasjsuflocated by emotion. His 
feelings were those of a fender and ardently attached 
friend, not those of a disap pointed politician.’ “Come,” 
said Miss C., shaking h: Inds with him, “ you may as 
well laugh as ery ; come in and see papa, but not with 
that gloomy face.” It was some time however before 
he could control his feelings; at last he went into the 





drawing-room, laughing and clapping his: hands as if 


in great exultation, calling out, Adams has it—Adams 
has it—hurra for Adams.”” Mr, Crawford took his of- 
fered hand, and smiled, as he said, “ Why, Cobb, you 
are jaughing the wrong side of your mouth.” ‘As well 
laugh as ery,” answered he, rubbing his hands. “Your 
laugh however looks very much like a cry,” replied his 
friend, laughing at the same time himself at Mr. Cobb’s 
wry faces. 

“No more drawing-rooms, young ladies,” said Mr. 
Cobb, turning to the girls, “ you may go home to the 
dairy and learn to make butter and cheese and spin 
cotton for your own clothes.” 

“My dream will come true after all,” said Miss C. 

* And what shall [ do?” said a little girl of seven 
years old. 

“You? Lord knows; pick cotton seed I suppose.” 
“No, no,” said the fond mother, “she shall reel the 
cotten yarn. I have a pretty little reel that goes click, 
click.” The child jumped for joy ; “and as for you,” 
continued the mother, taking her youngest in her arms, 
“vou, darling, shall hold the spools.” “ And what are 
we to do?” cried the rest of the boys. “ Why, go to 
the plough to be sure, all except ———, the eldest son. 
We must have one gentleman in the family, so he must 
be the lawyer.” 

After a while, every one quietly seated themselves 
to listen to the detailed account, given by one of the 
gentlemen, of the mode in which the business had been 
conducted, and of the causes that produced this unex- 
pected result; which narration was often interrupted by 
exclamations from Mr. Cobb, “Treachery—treachery.” 

“Flush, hush,” said Miss C. ‘Do not use such rash 
words; hard names and bad words will not alter the 
matter.” 

“It is enough to ruffle the temper of a better man 
than me,” reiterated the ardent Mr. Cobb. ‘*Such 
treachery and cowardice .......seeeee08” 

Among other incidents, one of the gentlemen men- 
tioned that Mr. Randolph, who counted the ballots, 
after announcing the result, exclaimed, “It was impos- 











sible to win the game, gentlemen—the cards were 
packed.” ‘* And that,” said Mr. Cobb, “is the fact. 
The people have been tricked out of the man of their 
choice.” 

About tea time, four or five other senators and mem- 
bers came in; the conversation naturally turned on the 
events of the day; each had some interesting charac- 
teristic incident to relate. What developments! what 
machinery—wheel within wheel, and all put into mo- 
tion by the mainspring. One mind—one individual, 
governing and directing the actions of others, who per- 
haps never suspect themselves of being the mere agents 
of the master spirit. 

The President elected by the People! The President 
elected by the House of Representatives!—an article 
of the constitution—a fine theoretical principle. But 
is it the fact? Forms of government may vary and 
modify the modes of human life, but cannot change the 
principles of human nature; and from the savage hordes 
who roam the wilderness, unclothed and unhoused, to 
the most civilized and enlightened communities, the few 
ever have and ever will govern the many. The sub- 
divisions of society move like satellites round the cen- 
tral luminary. It is an elementary principle, which no 
forms of government can subvert. But my pen is wan- 
dering from its humble path. 

The tea table was removed—cards and chess were 
introduced, and parties arranged for the different games, 
which were played without much interruption to con- 
versation. 

That ease, which certainty, after long endured sus- 
pense, imparts to the mind, is so pleasurable a sensa- 
tion, that for a time it is a compensation for disappoint- 
ment and defeat. Relieved from the pressure of anxiety, 
the spirits of the company rose with an elastic force, 
and every one seemed inspired with an unusual degree 
of gaiety ; but, whatever the cause, the fact was cer- 
tain, that they were very merry, and joked and laughed 
in all honesty and sincerity. Two of the gentlemen 
said they would look in at the President’s drawing-room, 
and return and report what they might see and hear. 
It was near eleven o’clock when they came back. The 
concourse was so great, that it was with difficulty they 
had effected their entrance--the mass so compact that 
individuals could scarcely move, but were carried along 
by the pressure of the crowd without any agency of 
their own. “ Pray, sir, take your finger out of my ear.” 
“TI will, madam, the moment I can move my arm.” 
Such and many more ludicrous incidents did the gen- 
tlemen relate. 

Persons who never before had found an entrée into 
good company, had this night forced themselves in, not- 
withstanding the vigilance of the marshal who guarded 
the door-way. General Scott had been robbed of his 
pocket book, containing bills to a large amount, and 
much mirth occasioned by the idea of pick-pockets in 
the President’s drawing room. 

“ Mr. Adams was there,” said Mr. W——, “ but was 
less an object of attention than General Jackson, who 
was surrounded by persons of all parties.” ‘ This 
sympathy with the conquered, instead of the conqueror, 
is honorable to human nature,” observed one of the 
company. “ That may be doubtful,” said Mr. 





Many were disappointed and angry at Mr. Adams’s 
success. No unkindly feelings were excited by Gene- 
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ral Jackson's defeat. Self-love is humiliated by ano- 
ther’s success, but if Rochefoucault is to be believed, 
self-love is gratified by the misfortunes of even one’s 
friends. 

“ General Jackson,” continued Mr. W , “went 
up and shook hands with Mr. Adams, and congratulated 
him very cordially on his election.” 

“That was a useless piece of hypocrisy,” said Mr. 
Crawford ; “it deceived no one. Shaking hands was 
very well—was right, but the congratulatory speech 
might have been omitted. I like honesty in all things.” 

“ And Mr. ——— too was there. Had you but seen 
him—so smiling—so courteous—so exulting—every 
glance of his eye—every smile of his lip said plainer 
than words could say—‘I have settled this matter—I 
have made the President.’” 

“Curse him,” said Mr. Cobb, “No, no,” said Mr. 
Crawford, “he may and probably did act conscien- 
tiously.”* 

“By * * * * * + * * 

But disappointed people will say hard things. 

It grew late. The company made their adieus, and 
Mr. Crawford retired to his chamber. 

When the fact of his election was communicated to 
Mr. Adams by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, one of the gentlemen said, that during their ad- 
dress the sweat rolled down Mr. Adams's face ; he shook 
from head to foot, and was so agitated he could scarcely 
stand or speak. Every one knows he is a mati of keen 
sensibility and strong feelings, and taken by surprise, as 
he certainly was, hisagitation was not to be wondered at. 

The heavy and continued snow-storm on the day of 
election was considered a favorable circumstance, as it 
prevented the assemblage of crowds or mobs, as had 
been apprehended. In one ward of the city an effigy 
of Mr. A had been prepared, and had it not been 
for the storm would have been burned ; and this, most 
probably, would have produced some riot among his 
friends, particularly the negroes, who, when his election 
was declared, were the only persons who expressed 
their joy by loud huzzas. 

Among the higher classes, no exultation was evinced ; 
respect and sympathy for the disappointed candidates 
silenced any expressions of triumph. In fact, never 
was the social principle more beautifully developed. 
Party hostility was instantly extinguished—a simulta- 
neous spirit of kindness appeared in all classes of so- 
ciety. Rivalry being extinct, suspicion vanished—con- 
fidence revived. ‘The storm was passed—sunshine re- 

turned, and diffused its warmth and cheerfulness over 
the whole social system. 

Even the clapping in the gallery of Congress Hall, 
was sudden and momentary. It was silenced by loud 
hisses, before the command of the speaker to clear the 
galleries could have been heard. Silenced by popular 
feeling! and a word from the chair, without the appli- 
cation of any force, instantly cleared the galleries. How 
admirable are our institutions! What a contrast does 
this election by the House of Representatives form to 
the elections of a Polish Diet. There, as General La- 
fayette observed, foreign armies surrounded the assem- 
bly and controlled their elections. In Washington, on 
the 9th of February, not a sign of civil or military au- 
thority interfered with the freedom of the election. “I 








this government pass through such an ordeal. It dis- 
appoints the calculations and expectations of the ene- 
mies of republican institutions.” 

And the mode or form of this election—how simple 
and dignified. 

The counting of the votes of the electoral colleges, 
was done by the senate and house conjointly. Foreign 
ministers, strangers of distinction, and Gen. Lafayette 
were present; but when the Senate rose, and the House 
of Representatives formed itself into a body of states, to 
elect the President, the senators withdrew from the floor, 
and all other persons from the house. 

“What, even General Lafayette ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. L., who was describing the 
scene, ‘had General Washington himself been there, 
he too must have withdrawn.” The delegation of each 
state sat together, and after ascertaining by ballot which 
candidate had the majority in the state, an individual 
of the delegation was chosen to put the ballot in the 
ballot-box. The whole proceeding was conducted with 
silence, order and dignity; and after the ballots were 
all given in, Mr. Webster and Mr. Randolph were ap- 
pointed the tellers, It was Mr. Webster who, with an 
audible and distinct voice, announced that J. @. Adams 
was elected, when Mr. Randolph made the speech al- 
ready related. 

The day succeeding this eventful one, was warm and 
bright. The dazzling whiteness of the snow that co- 
vered the ground, increased the splendor of the uncloud- 
ed sunshine. The whole city seemed in motion ; car- 
riages whirled along the avenue, and the foot-paths 
were crowded with pedestrians, Citizens and stran- 
gers, ladies and gentlemen, hastening to pay their res- 
pects not only to the President elect, but to General 
Jackson and Mr. Crawford, whose drawing-room was 


eleven o’clock at night. But he did not seem as well as 
usual; the excitement had perhaps been too much for 
him, and a re-action took place. He looked pale—was 
languid and serious. In the evening he kept the younger 
children up later than usual. At twilight he took the two 
little ones, as was his custom, on his knees, wrapping his 


accustomed tenderness, their innecent caresses. Often 
he was seen to press them to his bosom, to kiss their 
cheeks, their lips. ‘The little girl, (an affectionate little 
creature,) kneeling on his lap, would hug and kiss him+~— 
smooth his hair—stroke his cheeks. Mrs. Crawford 
thinking she might teaze or fatigue her father, would 
have taken her away. “ No, no,” said he, clasping her 
and his infant son tightly to his bosom, ‘I cannot part 
with them yet.” After tea, when he sat down to his 
game of whist, he put the children on the sofa by him. 
There they stood, playing all manner of little tricks— 
bobbing their heads now here, now there—kissing first 
one, then the other cheek—untying his cravat, pulling 
his hair; but nothing that they did disturbed him, 
though in general he was impatient of any interruption 
while playing whist or chess—but this evening he never 
checked them, nor would he permit their being sent to 
bed, but every now and then turned to pat their cheeks 
and kiss them. 

Amiable, warm-hearted man! Affection proved the 
most effectual balm to heal the wound inflicted by dis- 





rejoice,” added this veteran, “I rejoice to have seen 


appointed ambition. 


never vacant from eleven o’clock in the morning to 


arms around them, and seemed to feel, with more than his ° 
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He kept his family around him the whole time, nor 
could they endure to be an hour away from him. Even 
Mrs. B , the old nurse, (a worthy woman, who 
had lived many years in the family,) could not long 
absent herself, but made frequent excuses to come into 
the drawing-room, and to show some kind little atten- 
tion. 

“Poor old woman,” said Mr. Crawford, “ she seems 
to take it to heart more than any one.” 

‘It is the idea of being separated from the children,” 
said a friend, who was then an inmate of the family. 
“*She old me yesterday that she could not leave you; 
that she was determined to go to Georgia with the chil- 
dren—and that if you had nothing but a crust of bread 
to give her, stiil she would not leave the family.” 

Mr. Crawford was visibly affected ; his eyes betray- 
ed his feelings. How every one who knows this man 
loves him! 

About two o'clock General Lafayette came. Weary 
of conversation, Mr. Crawford, after the departure of 
a crowd of visiters, had sat down to a game of chess; 
he rose and shook hands long and cordially with the 
General, and then resumed his game, which was near 
its close, and deeply interesting. The General would 
not relinquish kis hand, which he held within both his, 
and seemed oppressed with emotion. He sat on the 
sofa, as close as he could to Mr. Crawford, and once or 
twice, under the impulse of strong feeling, seemed as it 
were going to embrace him. The game finished, an 
animated conversation took place. 





“IT am glad,” said Lafayette, “on my own account, 
that Jackson was not chosen, for our friend 
would have thrown the whole blame on me, and attri- 
buted the choice of a soldier to the military enthusiasm 
which he says my visit has awakened through the 
country. In order to avoid any such influence, and to 
show that l respect civil more than military power, I 
have invariably avoided wearing my uniform, and on 
every occasion have reviewed the troops in my plain 
blue coat and round hat. Yet would 
thrown all the blame on my shoulders.” 

Mr. Crawford expressed his high sense of the deli- 
cacy and discretion General Lafayette had shown not 
only in this, but every other circumstance relative to 
the Presidential contest. 

In the evening while, as before described, Mr. Craw- 
ford was playing at whist, and his daughter and some 
female friends were conversing with the gentlemen not 
engaged at cards, a servant brought in a letter, which 
as usual was handed to Miss Crawford, who always 
opened and examined her father’s letters. 

*“ Mr, Adams is prompt—kindly so,” said she, hand- 
ing the letter to her confidential friend who sat beside 
her. ‘See in what friendly terms he expresses his 
wish that my father should retain his present office, and 
continue in the new administration.” ‘ And what an- 
swer,” inquired Mr. , “do you suppose your father 
will give?” “ Oh, a negative, as he told you he would 
in case the offer was made.” 

“But now the offer is made, his mind may change. 
We gentlemen, about offices, feel and act as you ladies 
do about lovers ; and often accept a positive offer, which 
in anticipation we had resolved to reject.” 

“ Be certain my father will not change his resolution. 
No honor or advantage could tempt him to act incon- 
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sistently with his opinion of what is right, or to do any 
thing he thinks wrong ; and you well know that to re- 
main in an administration whose principles and mea- 
sures he could not conscientiously support, is what he 
could not be persuaded to do. But come, the game is 
over; I will give him the letter.” 

“ Let me advise you,” said Mr. , “not to give it 
to him to-night. It might cause him some wakeful 
hours—might disturb his rest.” 

“T am not the least afraid,” answered his daughter. 

“Be persuaded,” said Mr. , holding back her 
hand—“ Allow me to know a little more of these mat- 
ters than you possibly can do, An answer cannot be 
sent until to-morrow—the delay will make no difler- 
ence—your father has been fatigued by company al! 
day long—let him have a night’s sound sleep before 
you give him this letter.” 

“T yield to your wishes,” replied she, “ though with- 
out the least apprehension of his rest being disturbed 
by reading this letter.” 

“Are you fully aware of the alternative on which 
your father is called to decide? An honorable office—a 
good salary--an advantageous residence for his large, 
his young family—-and comparative poverty-—for you 
are aware how greatly his private affairs have suffered 
by his absence from home.” 

“Yes, I know all these things. I know that the 
agreeable excitement of public life--the gratification 
of high office--the pleasures of society--the comforts 
of affluence, must be exchanged for the retirement and 
obscurity of a country life. I know that our farm, in 
consequence of his long absence, is in a ruinous, mise- 
rable condition--that as you say, he goes to compara- 
tive poverty--yet I am certain my father will not waver 
one moment in his decision. He has already consider- 
ed the subject--his mind is made up.” 

“ We shall sce,” said Mr. ; “I am not quite as 
certain as you are.” 

His daughter was right. The next morning she 
handed her father the letter. He was evidently pleased 
not only with the offer, but the terms in which that 
offer was made. The letter was not a cold, compli- 
mentary official communication ; it was written in Jan- 
guage expressive of high esteem and friendly feeling. 
He reperused it before he said any thing; then di- 
rected his daughter to get pen and paper, and he would 
dictate an answer. ‘The answer was what she expect- 
ed; the offer was declined, but in terms full of respect 
and good will. Had Mr. Adams received this original 
answer, doubtless he would have been much more grati- 
fied than he could have been with the one actually 
sent him. Some of the political and confidential friends 
to whom it was shown, objected to its kindly tone, and 
after a long discussion, wearied but not convinced, Mr. 
Crawford consented to a more cold and formal reply to 
Mr. Adams’s really friendly letter. If, as Sallust says, 
politicians have no hearts, Mr. Crawford was no poli- 
tician, for never had man a more capacious or warmer 
heart than his. But these advisers were politicians. 

In other respects Mr. Adams showed towards Mr. C, 
the same good fecling; hearing that he wished to dis- 
pose of his service of plate and his fine stock of wine, 
Mr. Adams sent his steward with an offer to take both 
the plate and the wine at Mr. Crawford’s own valua- 
tion, thus saving him the necessity of exposing them 
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to public sale. To the last farewell visit which Mr. 
Crawford paid him, Mr. Adams in various ways evinced 

personal respect and regard for the ex-secretary. It is 

pleasant to have such things to relate—such proofs of 
good feeling between political opponents—were it only 

for their rarity. 

On the second or third morning after the election, 
General Jackson paid Mr. Crawford a visit. His man- 
ner was frank, courteous, almost cordial. They had 
not met for several years, and had been mutually irri- 
tated against each other by the representations of their 
respective partisans and friends. The cause of hostility 
was now removed, and they met like good and brave 
men,—enemies in war—friends in peace. Every one 
present was greatly pleased with the conversation and 
demeanor of General Jackson: he had, in all respects, 
since his political defeat, exhibited great dignity and 
magnanimity. Not the slightest allusion was made to 
recent events, but topics of general interest, such as 
agriculture, European news, &c. &c. made up the conver- 
sation during the half hour’s visit. 

Mr. Crawford determined to commence his journey 
home as soon as the roads and the weather would allow 
of his travelling. Meanwhile he was every evening 
surrounded with an agreeable circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. ‘The embargo of party politics was taken 
off—the freedom of social intercourse restored, and per- 
sons of all parties evinced their personal regard and 
consideration by frequent visits. ‘The approaching in- 
auguration drew crowds of strangers to the city, few of 
whom omitted calling on Mr. Crawford. Among others, 
was Mr. Owen of Lanark. Ugly, awkward and unpre- 
possessing in voice, manners and appearance, he is 
nevertheless extremely interesting in conversation, and 
while he captivates attention by the novelty of his ideas, 
he conciliates the feelings of his hearers by the evident 
benevolence of his own disposition. Even those who 
most condemn his principles, do justice to his feelings, 
and look upon him as wrong in judgment, but right in 
heart. 

Mr. Owen cares not how degraded, vicious, or igno- 
rant his new colonists may be, as he believes the re- 
generating power of his system to be such, as soon to 
render them virtuous and enlightened. 

At Lanark, he said he had commenced with the dregs 
of the dregs of society. In a population of two thou- 
sand four hundred criminal and ignorant persons, he 
had never made use of any punishments or rewards, 
beyond a small fine, to restrain vice, and the happiness 
which resulted from good conduct, to encourage virtue. 
“‘Make a man happy, and you make him virtuous. 
Where there is no want, there is no temptation. To 
make men happy, instruct their minds and employ their 
hands. This is the whole of my system,” continued 
he, “‘and the two most effective moral agents I use, 
are music and dancing. Relaxation and amusement 

after labor, are both morally and physically necessary. 
Dancing combines exercise and amusement—music ex- 
hilarates the spirits while it soothes the passions.” 

“And can you deter from vice and stimulate to vir- 
tue without the fear of punishment or hope of reward?” 

“Yes,” answered he, “fear and hope are equally ban- 
ished from my system. The actual enjoyment which 
results from virtuous conduct, I have ever found to be 
a sufficient incentive.” 





The interesting details into which he entered, fixed 
the attention of the company most part of the evening, 
but are too long to be repeated. 

Cool and dispassionate in his manner—slow and ever 
impeded in his enunciation—with a face indicative of 
strong powers of mind, it is difficult to. conceive that 
Mr. Owen is a mere visionary—an enthusiast. Yet 
so impracticable are his schemes—so ideal his system, 
that he can be considered in no other light. 

During this visit to Washington, Mr. Owen had an 
interview with Mr. Wirt, at his own house—where, 
unrestrained and uninterrupted by the presence of dif- 
ferent persons, he had an opportunity of opening his 
views and explaining his principles, to a man whose 
good opinion he most earnestly wished to secure. ‘The 
undivided attention with which Mr. Wirt listened to 
him—the lively interest which his ever expressive coun- 
tenance indicated, flattered Mr. Owen with the hope that 
he was carrying conviction to the mind of his listener, 
and he became proportionately more earnest and ani- 
mated. At Jength, he paused and waited for some re- 
ply—some observation from his auditor. At last, “Mr. 
Owen,” said Mr. Wirt, “‘ have you never been told that 
you were a madman?” 

What a shock must this have been to the s.nguine 
enthusiast! But he soon recovered himself, and un- 
dauntedly answered, “ Yes, sir—often. But what re- 
former, including even the founder of your religion, has 
not been called a madman—or, men beside themselves ?” 
Thus it was, that even this rebuff could not lessen 
his confidence in the truth and final triumph of his 
principles. But to return from this digression. 

In the course of a few weeks, the necessary prepa- 
rations for his departure being completed, Mr. Crawford 
and his family left Washington to return with broken 
health, to what might well be called a broken fortune. 
Under such circumstances, is it unjust to say, that there 
are few men who would, like Mr. Crawford, have de- 
clined office, offered as it was offered, with a sincerity 
and kindness that admitted of no doubt? He had a 
large family, with an income totally inadequate for their 
education and settlement in life. He enjoyed society 
more than most men. fe was not without ambition, 
yet he unhesitatingly sacrificed the advantages and en- 
joyments of high office to his sense of right. In answer 
to a friend who argued the subject with him, he replied, 
“T cannot honestly remain in the administration, differ. 
ing as I do from the President on some important prin- 
ciples. Icould not support measures I did not approve, 
and to go into the cabinet merely as an opponent, would 
be as ungenerous as useless. If Mr. Adams does right, 
I hope my friends will support his administration ; if 
the contrary, my friends will be at liberty to oppose it, 
which they could not well do, were I in the adminis- 
tration.” Such, or nearly such, were his words, when 
discussing this subject. I cannot honestly do it, was with 
this upright statesman a decisive reason. 

On reaching home he found his house in a sadly di- 
lapidated condition. Nor was the farm in any better, 
Every where the consequences of neglect were con- 
spicuous, With an energy which was not to be ex- 
pected from his infirm state of health, his shattered 
constitution, he set himself to work to repair the sad 
effects of his long absence. His mind busied itself 





with projects of improvement, which alas! neither his 
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health or his fortune ever allowed him to realize. Of 
these projects the most favorite one was a vineyard ; 
and he sent to France for vines, implements, books, 
and whatever was necessary to carry his design into 
execution. But this and many other similar schemes 
failed; his means and his strength were alike inade- 
quate to agricultural pursuits. He received the ap- 
pointment of Judge. This afforded him both employ- 
ment and amusement. “It opened to him a social’inter- 
course, which in the retirement of his farm he could 
not. command. 

Reading was his great resource, and the large library 
he had collected while in France, was pow an inestima- 
ble treasure. His sight was so entirely restored, that 
he could without inconvenience read from one to two 
hundred pages daily. His friends were desirous of his 
again taking his seat in the Senate of the United States, 
and the place was long kept open for him—viz, filled 
by a person who at any moment would have vacated 
it for him. ‘To this he was averse, on account of the 
continued difficulty in his articulation; for although 
his general health was greatly improved, his powers of 
speech were never entirely restored. 

When he left home, on his way to one of the county 
courts, he was in good health and good spirits. He 
passed a day with his daughter, who was married, and 
had just presented him with another grandchild, and 
as usual—to use the expression of one of his family— 
“made a holiday in the house’—such happiness did his 
presence ever diffuse. The ensuing day he pursued his 
journey and reached the house of a friend, where he 
meant to pass the night. He complained of not feeling 
well ; a physician in the family prescribed for him and 
relieved the symptoms which excited anxiety. He re- 
tired early, and not long after a noise was heard in his 
chamber, which induced one of the family to go in. He 
was found motionless and speechless. On the applica- 
tion of the usual remedies, he was able the next day 
to rise, but while sitting in his chair fell into a swoon, 
from which he never recovered. Thus died this good 
man, kindly exempted in this closing scene from severe 
suffering or lingering disease. He exemplified what 
the poet has asserted, that 


An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 





THE STARS. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Make friendship with the Stars. 

Go forth at night, 
And talk with Aldebaran, where he flames 
In the cold forehead of the wintry sky. 
—Turn to the sister Pleiades, and ask 
If there be death in Heaven?—a blight to fail 
Upon the brightness of unfrosted hair ?— 
A severing of fond hearts?—a place of graves ?— 
Our sympathies are with you, stricken Stars, 
Clustering so closely round the lost one’s place. 
Too well we know the hopeless toil to hide 
The chasm in love’s fond circle. The lone seat 
Where the meek grandsire with his silver locks 
Reclin’d so happily—the fireside chair 











Against the wall, and empty—well we know 
The untold anguish, when some dear one falls. 
How oft the life-blood trickling from our hearts 
Reveals a kindred spirit torn away. 

Tears are our birthright, gentle sister train, 

And more we love you, that like us you mourn. 

—Ho, belted Orion !—with thy lion shield, 

What tidings from the chase? what monster slain ? 
tunn’st thou a tilt with Taurus? or dost rear 
Thy weapon for more stately tournament? 

’T were better, sure, to be a man of peace 

Amid those quiet Stars, than raise the rout 

Of rebel tumult, and of wild affray, 

Or feel ambition with its scorpion sting 

Transfix thy heel, and, like Napoleon, fall. 

—Fair queen Cassiopeia !—is thy court 

Well peopled with chivalric hearts, that pay 

Due homage to thy beauty? Thy levee, 

Still is it throng’d, as in thy palmy youth? 

Is there no change of dynasty ?—no dread 

Of revolution, ’mid the titled peers 

That age on age have serv’d thee? Teach us how 
To make our sway perennial in the hearts 

Of those who love us,—so that when our bloom 
And spring-tide wither, they in phalanx firm 
May gird us round and make life’s evening bright. 
—But thou, oh Sentinel, with changeless eye, 
Guarding the northern battlement of Heaven, 
For whom the seven pure spirits nightly burn 
Their torches, marking out with glittering spire 
Both hours and seasons on thy dial-plate, 

How turns the storm-tost mariner to thee! 

The poor, lost Indian, having nothing left 

In his own ancient realm,—not even the bones 
Of his dead fathers,—lifts his brow to thee, 

And glads his broken spirit with thy beam. 

The weary caravan, with chiming bells, 

Making strange music ’mid the desert sands, 
Guides by thy pillar’d fires its nightly march. 
Reprov’st thou not our faith,—so oft untrue 

To the great Pole-star, when some surging wave 
Foams o’er our feet, or thorns beset our way? 
—Speak out the wisdom of thy hoary years, 
Arcturus! patriarch, mentor of the train, 

That gather radiance from thy golden urn. 

We are of yesterday, short-sighted sons 

Of this dim orb,—and all our proudest lore 

Is but the alphabet of ignorance ; 

Yet, ere we trace its little round, we die. 

Give us thy counsel, ere we pass away. 

—Lyra, sweet Lyra!—sweeping on with song, 
While glorious Summer decks the listening flowers, 
Teach us thy melodies; for sinful cares 

Make discord in our hearts. Hast thou the ear 
Of the fair planets that encircle thee 

As children round a hearth-stone? Canst thou quell 
Their woes with music, or their infant eyes 

Lull to soft sleep? Do thy young daughters join 
Thy evening song? Or does thine Orphean art 
Touch the warm pulses of thy neighbor Stars 
And Constellations, till they higher lift 

The pilgrim-staff to run their glorious way ? 
—Hail, mighty Sirius!—monarch of the suns, 
Whose golden sceptre subject worlds obey,— 














May we, in this poor planet, speak to thee? 
Thou highest dweller ’mid the utmost heaven, 
Say, art thou nearer to His Throne, whose nod 
Doth govern all things? 

Hear’st thou the strong wing 
Of the Archangel, as it broadly sweeps 
The empyrean to the farthest orb, 
Bearing Heaven’s watch-word! 

Know’st thou what report 
The red-hair’d Comet, on his car of flame, 
Brings the recording Seraph? 

Hast thou heard 
One whisper thro’ the open gate of Heaven, 
When the pale Stars shall fall, and yon blue arch 
Be as a shrivell’d scroll ? 

Thou answerest not! 
Why question we with thee, Eternal Fire! 
We, frail and blind,—to whom our own dark Moon, 
With its few phases, is a mystery ? 
Back to the dust, most arrogant! Be still! 
Deep silence is thy wisdom!—Ask no more !— 
But let thy life be one long sigh of prayer, 
One hymn of praise,—till from the broken clay, 
At its last gasp, the unquench’d spirit rise, 
And unforgotten, ’mid unnumber’d worlds, 
Ascend to Him from whom its essence came. 

Hartford, Con., May, 1837. 





VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 


Remarks on the Mountain Region and Mineral Springs of Vir- 
ginia; especially on the Red Sulphur Springs. 


BY A VISITER. 


As the vernal season advances to the period, when it 
must resign its genial sway to the debilitating influ- 
ences of summer, those persons in every section of our 
happy country, whose condition enables them to travel 
in pursuit of health or pleasure, will naturally turn 
their thoughts to the invigorating climate and medicinal 
waters of Western Virginia. 

Favored as our state is beyond all others, in the rich 
endowments of Providence, there is, perhaps, no ad- 
vantage it enjoys more valuable than those mighty 
barriers which, at first sight, seem interposed by na- 
ture to the industry of man; as if she would say— 
“Thus far shalt thou goand nofarther.” But the impar- 
tial Dispenser of all gifts, has in this, asin every other 
favor, preserved that beautiful equilibrium so observable 
in all his works, If the west possesses not the expan- 
sive bays, navigable rivers, extensive cultivation, re- 
fined society, great wealth and greater luxury of Eastern 
Virginia, it enjoys blessings peculiar to itself, and 
adapted to the habits, comforts and happiness of its in- 
habitants. There nature appears in all her magnifi- 
cence. 

Behold those majestic mountains piercing the clouds! 
compared with which, Pelion, Ossa and Olympus piled 
on cach other, would appear as a dwarf beside a giant. 
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that limpid brook, rippling down the fern and moss- 
covered rocks; or recline under the projecting crag, 
enjoying that delicious calm so beautifully described 
by the inimitable Thompson: 


Thrice happy he! who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest crown’d, 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines. 


With the eye of a naturalist survey those innumera- 
ble charms which inspire the imagination with sublime 
conceptions, and say if the west have not her share of 
the bounties of Heaven. If she be notrich in treasure, 
she is blessed with abundance and health; and when 
the unhappy invalid whose constitution has been wreck- 
ed in the vain pursuit of wealth, comes to renew his 
exhausted energies, with thanks may she exclaim, 
“ Pauperemque dives me petit.” Her sons, exempt from 
the vices peculiar to refinement, and which, we fear, 
more than counterbalance the account in its favor, pos- 
sessing little, simple in their manner of life, but inde- 
pendent, contented and happy, realize the beautiful 
sentiment of Lucretius— 


From simplest sources purest pleasure flows, 
And nature seeks but pleasure and repose. 


If we survey the map of the United States, and 
consider the central position of that delightful region, 
blessed with a climate unrivalled, during the summer 
months, and watered by mineral springs, such as, for 


boast, we shall be irresistibly led to the conviction, that 
Providence designed it as a source of physical and 
social blessings to our common country. Within the 
space of eighty miles, in travelling from east to west, 
are found the Warm Springs, Hot Springs, Sweet 
Springs, White Sulphur, Salt Sulphur, Red Sulphur, 
and Blue Sulphur. 

Most fortunately all those springs possess properties 
essentially different, thereby presenting a variety which 
leaves little else to be desired. It is appointed for 
man to die—and therefore all remedies frequently fail ; 
but if the recuperative energies be not entirely pros- 
trate, the best hopes of the invalid are from the Vir- 
ginia Springs. Ina social point of view, those charm- 
ing retreats are no less important. At them are 
usually congregated the élite of our country. Citizens 
from the north and south, the east and west, arriving 
there, as at acommon centre, learn to disclaim the pre- 
judices which had so long influenced their opinions 
against each other; and when they radiate back again 
to their respective sections, diffuse, on their course, the 
rays of that benign charity too long obscured by the 
malignant vapors of misrepresentation and fanaticism. 
There every individual learns to surrender a portion of 
that self-complacency which led him to claim a sec- 
tional superiority—the offspring of a circumscribed in- 
tercourse with the world. There fanaticism must 
abandon her extravagant theories, when she compares 
the happy, smiling countenances of the African race— 
their superior intelligence and civilization, with the 
care-worn features, lumbering bodies, squalid wretch- 
edness, and disgusting rusticity of the European pea- 


Ascend, and if you cannot thence mount the throne of santry : and she blushes for her former efforts to dissolve 


Jupiter, you can at least survey a world beneath you. 
Pierce now into that romantic glen, through which the 


a relation fraught with so much happiness to the do- 
mestic. It would be endless to particularize the ad- 





Dryads might love to wander; slake your thirst from 


vantages and pleasures derivable from those excursionsv 
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The mere release from business and care will be a suffi- 
cient inducement to the inhabitants of our cities, who, 
on inspiring the pure air of the lovely country, enjoy 
with tenfold zest and rapture the varied beauties of 
nature. Here the reminiscences of the classical scholar 
are revived, and he quotes from his favorite author in 
praise of the happy country; or, standing under the 
shade of a spreading beech, industriously carves ort the 
smooth bark the well defined initials of some absent 
fair one. 


Crescent illa, crescetis amores: 


The Mineralogist may follow up the course of the 
rocky torrent, examining strata or scrutinizing every 
fragment and pebble, as if in search of the Philoso- 
pher’s stone. The Botanist pursues with enthusiasm 
his most enchanting study, amidst an unbounded profu- 
sion of natural flowers, viewing with “ microscopic eye” 
the unspeakable beauties invisible to the unassisted 
organ of vision. 

Having spent the larger portion of our time at the 
Red Sulphur, and the state of our health requiring us 
to give a more particular attention to its medicinal pro- 
perties, we feel better prepared to make the reader 
acquainted with the results of our observations: and 
most amply compensated shal! we be, if this humble 
notice be the means of disseminating a more correct and 
extensive information, on the subject of a mineral 
water, which is destined to benefit human nature, as 
much as any on the habitable globe. 

The Red Sulphur Springs are situated in Monroe 
county, forty-two miles south-west from the White 
Sulphur, thirty-nine miles from the Sweet Springs, and 
seventeen miles from the Salt Sulphur. We are in- 
formed that a turnpike road is now in progress between 
the White and Salt; and that those sections of it which, 
last year, were difficult and rugged, will, before the 
next season, be safe and level. The road from the Salt 
to the Red is greatly improved by several changes of 
location ; and was, indeed, during the last summer, one 
of the best, if not the very best,in the mountains. 
The traveller may now take stage at the White Sulphur 
after breakfast, dine at the Salt, and reach the Red 
early in the afternoon. The approach by the moun- 
tain road, which crosses Indian creek for the last time 
near Neel’s tavern, six and a half miles from the Red, 
we think the most interesting and better road. Arrived 
on the summit of the eastern mountain, you soon reach 
a point from which an almost bird’s-eye view of the 
valley bursts on your sight. The impression you re- 
eeive is magical,and as your carriage moves rapidly 
down the hill, and you catch ever-varying glimpses of 
the landscape, you are gradually prepared for the taste- 
ful improvements that await you on entering. After 
travelling through a country which abounds in magni- 
ficent natural scenery, but with rare marks of cultiva- 
tion and none whatever of taste, such a scene cannot 
fail to inspire agreeable sensations. The road is so 
conducted, as to bring in view the whole establishment 
pefore you reach the hotel: you wind round a lovely 
ill, having a terrace promenade, immediately over.the 
road, several rustic seats on the slope; and on its summit 
a platform raised to the branches of a spreading oak, 
on which, in the evening, a fine band of music delights 
the listening visiters: on your right, the centre lawn 





intersected by convenient and judiciously planned walks, 
and oversliadowed by numerous majestic sugar maples ; 
the rich green sward forming a lovely contrast with the 
snow-white buildings and enclosure. Alabaraa Row 
on the left is the first range of which a front view is 
presented: it is about three hundred feet long, forming 
a handsome crescent,and fronted with a colonnade 
the whole of its length: which, in ease of damp or 
sunshine, affords a delightful promenade for its occu- 
pants. You next pass the spring, covered by an octagon 
building and surmounted by a set of huge elk-horns. 
On either side of it are two smal! grassplots which pre- 
sent a peculiarly neat appearance. You now reacts 
the hotel, a spacious structure of two stories, extending 
in a direction from north to south about one hundred 
and twenty feet; the model of this building is highly 
imposing and picturesque, commanding from its ample 
porches a full view of all the premises and the different 
roads leading to the establishment. Immediately op- 
posite, and at the base of the eastern hill, isa neat one- 
storied range of one hundred feet long, called Bachelors’ 
Row, having a handsome portico, and designed, as its 
name denotes, for the accommodation of single gen- 
tlemen. At its upper extremity and connected by an 
arched way, is the much admired Philadelphia Row, 
two hundred feet in length, with a beautiful portico 
fronting double rooms, intended for families. At the 
lower end, and also connected by a portico, is a newly 
erected receiving room, fitted up with books, games 
and musical instruments, more especially designed as a 
private sitting room for ladies. A continuation of the 
portico connects with Carolina House, an elegant and 
chaste two-storied building, one hundred and twenty 
feet long, with double porticoes in front and rear. The 
proprietor informed us that he intended the name as a 
compliment to the Carolinians, who have been the 
uniform and liberal patrons of the establishment—and 
most truly did they deserve the courtesy, for we have 
been told that at one period the last season it was 
wholly occupied by southern families. The whole of 
the ranges just mentioned present a collonade of four 
hundred and eighty feet in length. On a terrace, ex- 
cavated to the depth of sixty feet, through the solid 
rock, and immediately above Bachelor’s Row, towers 
the newly erected and majestic edifice appropriately 
termed Society Hall; it is three stories high, and eighty 
feet long ; its portico, extending to the roof, is support- 
ed by nine columns of most exact architectural propor- 
tion. We have seldom seen a more graceful model, 
and think it would attract notice even where more costly 
structures abound. In this building are a ball room, 
drawing room, news room, and several lodging rooms, 
Extending down the valley is a beautiful oval lawn, 
around which the road diverges, one to the gateway 
and store, the other to the offices and stables. Nothing 
can be more simple, and certainly nothing can be more 
charming, than the tout ensemble presented by the ar- 
rangement of the ground and improvements. Nature, 
the most skilful guide, has been strictly followed by 
the proprietor, and we are really charmed to see that 
his operations harmonize so well with her original pro- 
jects. 

Having given you some idea of external appearances, 
you will naturally inquire if matters and things within 
correspond—for poor human nature cannot long subsist 
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on scenic luxuries ; but desiring something more tangi- 
ble, wherewith to gratify its urgent demands, looks 
upon a well furnished table as the chef d’auvre of land- 
scapes. Itis therefore from well tried experience we 
can assure you that the table is abundantly supplied 
with every luxury and comfort, and that the wants of 
the sick are peculiarly attended to. No expense seems 
spared to give satisfaction to the visiters; the rooms 
are furnished with simplicity and neatness, and we 
have always found the servants obliging and honest. 

Presuming that you have regaled yourself on a suinp- 
tuous dinner, and are in a mood to receive agreeable 
sensations, we next attend you to the Springs. Within 
the octagon building mentioned before, and about nine 
feet below the natural level of the surface, issue, from 
fissures in a slate-stone rock, the two fountains long 
known as the Red Sulphur Springs. The water of 
each is collected in a square reservoir, formed with slabs 
of white marble. The larger is four feet square, and 
of the same depth; the smaller is about two feet 
square. ‘The waters of both unite in a small reservoir, 
and are thence conducted through pipes to the baths. 
At an early hour in the morning, as you descend the 
steps, if the sun be shining, you behold innumerable 
colors reflected from their placid Losoms; and when 
you look down upon and admire that inimitable crim- 
son deposite profusely spread over the bottom and 
sides, and the crystalline purity of the waters, if an 
invalid, you quaff the Hygeian draught with confidence, 
and bless Providence for the healing gift; or if in the 
enjoyment of health, you gaze on and seem transfixed, 
as Narcissus to the fabled fountain, over which he hung 
in admiration of his own lovelines. 


Here young Narcissus o’er the fountain stood. 
And viewed his image in the crystal flood ; 
The crystal flood reflects his Jovely charms, 
And the pleased image strives to meet his arms. 


Unhappy youth! had his mirror been adorned with a 
robe of equal splendor with our favored fountain, it 
would have diverted his attention from the contempla- 
tion of that lovely but fatal hectic, which flushed but 
to consume ; and quaffing the cool, pellucid nectar of 
nature’s own production, he would have checked the 
burning fever that revelled on his life. Alpheus! thou 
most romantic of lovers !—the Ephesian Goddess surely 
deceived thee ; and instead of sending her favorite Are- 
thusa under the Sicilian waves, caused her to wend her 
undefiled course beneath the vast Atlantic, and hide her 
modest blushes in the sylvan recesses of a virgin state, 
where even now, with coy disdain, she shrinks from 
the attempted embraces of the neighboring floods. 

It is asserted by Peregrine Prolix that Professor Wil- 
liam B. Rogers has discovered the true nature of the 
mysterious red deposite, but as he has not yet favored 
the public with his long expected work on the Virginia 
Springs, we are left in ignorance of its character. 
Satisfied with the delight we experienced from a super- 
ficial view, a swe would be with beholding the roseate 
hue oy the virgin cheek, without applying a lens to ex- 
amine its epidermis or pores, we necessarily leave the 
scientific detail to the learned Professor, and pass on to 
a more important subject—the medicinal properties and 
correct use of the waters. 





Springs. It is tobe regretted that the analysis made 

by Professor Rogers in the autumn of 1834 has never 

been officially published. It would go far to correct the 

very erroneous impressions which exist in regard to the 

qualities of those waters. Human life is too important 

a matter to be subjected to experiment or the assertioa 

of any interested person, however honest or well in- 

formed ; we should therefore receive with caution the 

puffs which are too common in our times, and especially 

should we be slow to give our confidence to any analy- 

sis of mineral waters, unless we are satisfied that a man 

of undoubted capability has devoted time and diligence 

to the subject at the fountain itself. It is on this ac- 

count that the discoveries made by Professor Rogers 

are looked for with so much interest. In the absence 

of more satisfactory detail, we will state what we have 

understood to be the most important characteristics of 
the White, Salt, and Red Sulphur Springs. In the 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen, the Red Sulphur 
exceeds both the former, containing in an imperial gal- 
lon 4.54 cub. inches. Next to it, in this property, is 
the Salt Sulphur, which in some small degree exceeds 
the White Sulphur. The quantity of carb. acid gas 
in an imperial gallon of the Red Sulphur is 8.73 cub. 
inches, being more than double that of any other spring. 
What proportion the nitrogen or azotic gas, which in 
the Red Sulphur is 4.23 cub. inches, bears to that of the 
others, we have no recollection. In carbonates and sa- 
line ingredients, the White and Salt Sulphur are nearly 
alike, except perhaps the White contains more carbo- 
nate of lime, and the Salt Sulphur more neutral salts. 
The solid contents of the White in one pint of water, 
are, we think, estimated at 15 or 16 grains, whilst those 
of the Red Sulphur are only 1.23 grains in 32 cubic 
inches, and even this small quantity consisting of sul- 
phates of soda, lime and magnesia, carbonate of lime, 
and muriate of soda. Besides these the water contains, 
in considerable quantity, a peculiar organic substance 
named glairine, which, mingled with sulphur, is depo- 
sited on the sides of the spring. We now make such 
a classification of those springs as analysis and expe- 
rience justify, viz: White Sulphur, alterative and sti- 
mulant ; Salt Sulphur, purgative and stimulant; Red 
Sulphur, alterative and sedative. The White and Salt 
are what may be termed limestone waters ; the Red is 
a freestone water. The two former do not combine 
with soap, and may be denominated hard. The Red 
is superior for washing to rain water, and may on that 
account be termed soft. The Red Sulphur, in sulphur- 
etted hydrogen, approaches nearer to the Harrowgate 
water than any other spring known ; and in purity, it 
equals that of Tunbridge wells. From the data just 
submitted, the intelligent physician, who has not had 
the opportunity of personal observation, will be enabled 
to form a more definite opinion, and prescribe such 
water as best suits the condition of his patient. It is 
well known that as all diseases are produced by organic 
inertness or undue activity, so all curative agents must 
belong to either of the two great classes, stimulants or 
sedatives, or their modifications. The sedative princi- 
ple is the feature which must ever characterize the Red 
Sulphur water from every other yet discovered ; and 
the unquestionable possession of which, will advance 
its celebrity in proportion as this peculiar virtue be- 





We have already enumerated the various Sulphur 
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water is to produce one or twoalvine discharges in twelve 
hours, subdue febrile excitement, diminish the fre- 
quency of the pulse, and impart to it volume and soft- 
ness; determine the blood to the external capillaries, 
diffuse a fine moisture over the surface, cause a copious 
secretion from the kidneys, allay nervous irritability, 
and give vigor and elasticity to the whole system. We 
shall now take a cursory notice of the diseases in which 
we have known it to be successful, and shall begin with 
consumption, for which it is most celebrated. It is not 
our intention to enter upon the pathology of this formi- 
dab’e disease. Genuine phthisis may be considered as 
the effect of scrofulous predisposition. It commences 
its ravages by the formation of tubercles in the lungs ; 
the degree of inflammation of the organ depends upon 
their development, and gives to the disease the charac- 
ter of slow or rapid consumption. ‘The symptoms of the 
latter are, morning and evening chills, succeeded by 
hectic fever and profuse night sweats—pulse 110 to 
150. When these symptoms occur, with cough and 
copious purulent expectoration, and rapid emaciation, 
nothing remains for the unfortunate victim but to resign 
himself to that necessity which, sooner or later, is the 
lot of all created beings. It is not then in this condition 
of the body that relief can be expected ; no agent, how- 
ever powerful, can renew that delicate organ after, per- 
haps, two-thirds or more of its substance have been 
destroyed. It is absurd to expect it, and folly to un- 
derrate a medicine because it has not effected what no- 
thing short of Omnipotence can effect. When, how- 
ever, the tubercles develope themselves more slowly, 
and do not form clusters by which the tissue is rapidly 
and extensively involved ; or where the system has 
been exhausted by a severe hemorrhage, and the consti- 
tution seems wrestling with the disease, then it is that 
the Red Sulphur watercomes to the rescue. The pulse 
ranging from 90 to 120, daily chills, and other symp- 
toms of this condition, are but modifications of those 
first mentioned, but sufficiently distinct to mark the 
grade of the disease. We do assert that if there bea 
ray of hope, it is at the Red Sulphur Springs; and we 
say farther, that if it fails, no other remedy will suc- 
ceed. It is a thing of ordinary occurrence there, to see 
the pulse reduced from 20 to 40 beats in two or three 
days, night sweats checked, cough abated, expectora- 
tion improved, and the sufferer, wasted and scarcely 
able to walk on his arrival, become again a man of 
flesh and blood, and participating in the amusements 
of the season. Similar results may be expected in 
bronchitis, which, when a simple disease, it never fails 
tocure. From the known properties of this water, it 
may well be supposed no less effectual in a large class 
of chronic diseases ; and we are happy to bear testi- 
mony to its value in many of the most distressing affec- 
tions to which man is subject. Its power over the 
nervous system is no less remarkable than that it exer- 
cises over the circulation. We have seen it reduce the 
pulse in a case of hemiplegy, from 112 to 84, accompa- 
nied by a perceptible amendment of the general health. 
Neuralgic cases have also been relieved when all other 
remedies had failed. Scrofula, of most marked and 
severe character, has yielded to its influence; and the 
most rapid amendment of the general health succeed- 
ed. Diseased liver and jaundice will be remedied by 
this water, if properly used. Chronic diarrhea of long 





standing, in which the other waters failed, has been in- 
variably relieved, unless it be that species symptomatic 
of consumption in its final stages. Diseases of the 
uterus, such as amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, and pro- 
lapsus have been relieved. The first we have never 
known to fail. In chronic rheumatism it is invaluable, 
In removing the constitutional effects of gonorrhea, 
syphilis, and the free use of mercury, it has always 
succeeded. In gravel it affords great and speedy relief. 
Dropsy has been known to be relieved, and in some 
instances cured. In diseases of the skin, and in expel- 
ling worms, it has been celebrated from its discovery. 

Two other mineral springs have been discovered on 
the same estate, one of which is thought to possess 
qualities similar to the Blue Sulphur, and during the 
last season was so designated by the visiters. 


Charleston, S. C., May, 1837. 





AFFECTION’S TRIUMPHS. 
PART I. 


By the term “affection”? it is intended to designate that love 
of our kind, which is enjoined in the second great commandment 
of the gospel. The author has been contented, without insist- 
ing on man’s possible disinterestedness, to illustrate the supe- 
riority of the gratification derived from the indulgence of those 
feelings by which the happiness of others is reflected on our- 
selves, to those of a purely selfish nature. He has, therefore, 
addressed his arguments rather to the heart than to the under- 
standing. 


Hail sainted Innocence! Primeval man, 
While the new life-blood through his pulses ran, 
Clothed in thy majesty his garden trod, 
Intelligence, the image of his God, 

Stamped on his lofty forehead. Eloquence 
Upon his lip was born, and parted thence 

To give expression to exalted thought 

In words with harmony and vigor fraught. 
Devotion, pure as is an Angel’s love, 

Chastened each impulse, and with Nature strove 
To silence Passion’s promptings, banished Fear, 
Pointed to Heaven, and fixed Ambition there. 


But when the insidious tempter’s wiles prevailed, 
And he, by Angels mourned, by demons hailed, 
To sin and shame, to toil and ceaseless strife, 

And Passion’s wayward rule resigned his life, 
From earth, bright Innocence! he marked the rise, 
And wept the friend he knew not how to prize. 
Then, guilty wretch! he knew the causeless fear, 
The unpurposed sigh, and shed the unbidden tear ; 
Despondency became his constant guest ; 

Sad Care her furrows on his brow impressed ; 
And startled Conscience ceased not to enforce 
The dreadful penalty he owed Remorse. 





Alas, how desolate! Was there no friend 
The welcome aid of sympathy to lend? 
Did none remain his bleeding heart to bind, 
And calm the turmoil of his harassed mind? 
Ah, yes! he still could one fond soother claim, 
Who, born of Heaven, to earth in mercy came. 
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And still on earth Affection loves to dwell: 
She curbs the passions which the bosom swell ; 
She soothes the wearied soul, and gives a balm 
Which every wound can heal, each sorrow calm; 
She darkest hours turns to brightest days; 

She tattered rags in richest robes arrays; 

She cheers with holy comforts till the last, 

The triumph hour of suffering life is past. 


Friend of mankind! Blest source of all my joys! 
Say, while thy praise my willing pen employs, 
Wilt thou, inspirer of the grateful song, 
Direct its argument, its strain prolong, 

While, led by thee, I seek the haunts of men 
In crowded city, or in distant glen? 

There may I see thee thy delights dispense 
Alike to Poverty, or Competence ; 

And grant thine offices where’er a heart 
Seeks sympathy, or would its griefs impart ; 
Or give to earth’s yet favored ones a more 
Refined enjoyment than they owned before. 
There, haply, learn, that none are so forlorn, 
Nor so above the storms of time upborne, 
So weak, so vain, so callous, or so stern, 
They never for thy priceless favors yearn ; 
Nor do not share them, if they will to share 
The toils and sorrows which the o’erburdened bear ; 
Or strive thy cheering influence to extend, 
In guise of ruler, relative, or friend ; 
Philanthropist, or teacher; till the world 

See to the dust its tyrant masters hurled. 


Oh! may I, on the hastening waves of time 
Gazing entranced, behold the hour sublime, 
When Knowledge, by Oppression unrestrained, 
And Freedom, by thy guardian arm sustained, 
Shall from the equator to the poles prevail, 
And all the enraptured world the light of Truth shall 
hail. 


Come, ye whose hearts are not ashamed to own 

A sympathy for woes to you unknown— 
Come seek with me the city’s bustling streets 
Where Luxury with famished Penury meets— 
Where Wealth with Squalor up an alley steals, 
And Industry the pangs of hunger feels— 
Where lives Pretence, and stints her greedy maw 
To clothe her back as Fashion gives the law— 
Where many a noble enterprise has birth, 
And flourish crimes as dark as stain the earth— 
These contrasts-—these and more—consider well: 

sut let the wildered eye a moment dwell, 
Where, still a contrast, yon decaying stall 
Leans ’gainst the church-ground’s ornamented wall. 


*T was there, through summev’s heat and winter’s cold, 
Her apples, cakes and nuts a widow sold: 
And, for some five years past, she might be seen, 
In mended gown, and apron coarse and clean, 
To tread, with look resigned, as broke the day, 
Baskets on head and arm, her cheerless way 
From suburb lodgings to her place of trade, 
Where patiently till evening came she stayed. 


It is not known if ever o’er her head 
Their cheering radiance brighter days had shed. 
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Some think she came from some far distant state ; 
But none her earlier history can relate. 

A boy was left her when her husband died, 
And thus she toiled his sustenance to provide ; 
And much she loved him, for a Mother’s heart 
Against the world in arms would take the part 
Of even a scornful child; but she discerned 
That hers, as best he could, her love returned. 
He was an idiot: and he always hung 

Upon her garments when she walked, and clung 
To her, as for protection, when afraid 

Of those who of his fears diversion made. 

And all day long he cowered by her chair, 
Regarding those who passed with vacant stare : 
And constantly, as to and fro he swung 

His goblin head, monotonously sung 

In tones subdued but strangely musical, 

The only words he knew: “ Pal-lal, pal-lal.” 


At length the Mother and her son were seen 
To come no more where they so oft had been. 
They missed them at the stall, and some as poor 
As they, approached their humble lodgings’ door ; 
And entering, saw the Mother on her bed: 

They came too late to comfort—she was dead. 
How long with life she had parted nothing told : 
The scanty fire was out; the corpse was cold ; 
The idiot near her sat and held her hand, 

And when addressed appeared to understand ; 
But firmer clasped it; and in softened strain, 
And sadder far “ Pal-lal” he sung again: 

And tears were in his eyes that did express 

His grief, if words and tone were meaningless. 


But soon in kindness from his Mother’s bed 

The lonely boy was, unresisting, led ; 

And silent and apart from all remained, 

Till one exclaimed: ‘‘ Who now will be his friend ?” 
Then, with intelligence unknown before, 

Dust in each hand he gathered from the floor, 

And, as his body to and fro he swayed, 

As was his wont, strewed it upon his head, 

And sang, as conscious of his misery, 

“Pal-lal, pal-lal,” in wild heart piercing key.* 


Did Instinct this true eloquence inspire ? 
Or, did a scintillation of the fire 
Of mind, that lurked within him triumph o’er 
The organs that impassive were before ? 
And if he felt the loss of her who still 
Had served his wants and guarded him from ill— 
Deprived of Reason’s selfishness astute, 
And of the finer instincts of the brute— 
His life, though objectless to us, has known 
Some moments, when Affection would have shone 
In calm delight upon his face of clay, 
Could indurated nerves her hests convey. 
And his poor Mother—though she constant grieved 
For him, and litéle in her lot relieved, 
Yet, when she felt him clinging to her side, 
Or toiled to give him bread—and ’twas her pride 


* The author is probably indebted to some British publication 
for the incidents of this tale. He found it, some years since, 
among the selections ofa newspaper; but its origin was not 
stated. He thinks, however, that his own observation warrants 





the inferences he has drawn. 
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That none should aid her—did her anguished mind 
In love bestowed no consolation find ? 

Oh, yes! she found it; for Affection gives, 

Alike, to who bestows, and who reccives: 

She soothed the sinless idiot’s helpless lot, 

And in the task her greater woes forgot. 


Not all the ills of want, nor pomp of state, 
And costly luxuries of the misnamed great, 
Can so the heart’s best sympathies impair, 
That fond Affection scorns to linger there. 
Though pouting Pride can bid himself despise 
The homely virtues of the truly wise-- 
Though grasping Avarice starve himself to add 
Another play-thing to the heap he had-- 
Though wild Ambition has his flag unfurled, 
And borne its bloody folds o’er half the world-- 
Though men by every art have madly striven 
To gain the hate, alas! too freely given— 
Some still remember better feelings clung 
Around such callous hearts when life was young: 
And they, when disappointments darkly lower, 
Or fell disease has made their spirits cower, 
When the sustaining passion’s reign is o’er, ‘ 
And dreams of selfish glory come no more, 
Can list Affection’s whisperings, and bow 
Where purest flames upon her altars glow, 


When Europe’s conqueror—he, who could resign 
The heart that loved him at Ambition’s shrine— 
Man’s prisoner and death’s victim, far away 
From every scene of glory helpless lay, 

He fondly thought upon that distant one, 
Loved though the child of policy--his son— 
Not now connected with ambitious plans 

Of one wide empire over Europe’s clans; 
Nor destined now to hand his stolen crown, 
Through a long line, to distant ages down, 
His faithful few attendants haste to bring 
The marble image of the infant king: 

The dying conqueror from his pallet raised, 
And his stern heart was softened as he gazed. 


He died as none would die. His latest breath 
Revealed “the ruling passion strong in death;” 
For soon, the madness all his life made known, 
Drove struggling Reason from her lofty throne; 
And raised, while Nature’s tempest raged amain, 
A wilder tempest in his fevered brain.’ 
And now he proudly on his war-horse sits 
At Lodi’s bridge, or field of Austerlitz; 
At his command they form the lengthened line, 
Wheel into squadrons and in column join; 
And now they charge through wreaths of fiery smoke: 
The shouts are loud; the hostile line is broke: 
He knows the glory his, and in his pride 
Cries out: “The army’s head”’—and thus infatuate 
died.* 


Whea sensual Appetites in power are found, 
Or maddened Passions leap their proper bound, 


**: The fifth of May came amid wind and rain. Napoleon’s 
passing spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more terrible 
than the elements around. The words ‘ téte d’armée,’ (head of 
the army) the last which escaped from his lips, intimated that 
his thoughts were watching the current of a heady fight.” 

Scott?s Napoleon. 





’Tis Reason’s charge the fickle will to nerve, 
Lest, heedlessly, from duty’s path it swerve, 
And suffer those, who faithful slaves should be, 
From our control and rule, themselves to free. 
But when these guardians of the realm of mind 
Have with our rebel enemies combined, 
Cajoling reason falsely would persuade,—- 

And oft sueceeds—that with their treacherous aid, 
Life shall be passed in triumph, or in bliss, 
Before unknown in such a world as this. 

’Tis then we weakly drive our longest tried 
And firmest friend, Affection, from our side : 
Each kind emotion of the heart we spurn, 

And to our servile masters blindly turn, 


Had the great conqueror—great, as men are great— 
Controlled the storm that bore him to his fate, 
Not given it strength, that moving ’midst its wrath 
Men might the more admire his dangerous path, 
He might have gloried in a purer fame, 
And left his country a more cherished name. 
And better far for him had life been spent 
Beneath a lowly roof in calm content, 
Than to have bartered for the craving joy 
Ambition gives, the prattle of his boy, 
The ennobling love of his discarded wife, 
And many a bliss best known in humble life. 


At evening the poor laborer takes his way 
From the hot forge, where he has toiled all day, 
Up the rough hill, till he descries the spot 
Where Poverty has built his humble cot. 
Welcome to him, though all unskilful placed, 
Its walls of rough-hewn logs with wild-vines graced: 
Welcome to him its roof with moss o’ergrown, 
Pierced by the chimney built of broken stone: 
Welcome to him, with twining tendrils bound, 
The fence of sticks which marks his garden ground. 
(There is his care before the rising sun 
Calls him to toil, and when his toil is done.) 
His hand upon the wooden latch is laid; 
The gate is closed, lest prowling swine invade 
And spoil his garden. Say, why stands he there? 
Why glistens in his eye the ready tear 
While lines of pleasure on his cheek appear? 





Perhaps the sighing of the dying breeze 
Through the high branches of the old oak trees; 
Perhaps the murmurs of the neighboring stream, 
Where twilight rays of mellowed splendor gleam ; 
And all the music of the evening hour, 
O’er his unconscious soul exert their power. 
Ah! sounds more soothing than even Nature’s voice, 
And dearer far, his listening ear rejoice. 
For, now he hears the enlivening melody 
Of sportive childhood and infantile glee ; 
And, as his sturdy form obscures the door, 
Roused by his step, and starting from the floor, 
His little prattlers round their Father press 
All striving to obtain the first caress: 
All speak at once, and ali the tale repeat 
Of childhood’s sports and childhood’s tasks complete. 
By the low window the pleased Mother sits, 
And, mindful of the winter’s wants, she knits: 
While on her lap, delighted with the maze 
Of unwound yarn, her rosy infant plays. 
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The husband greets his partner with a smile, 
Regardless now that all his life is toil. 

But not regardless she: the well scoured board, 
Spread with the herbs his garden beds afford, 
And wholesome bread, supplies a rich repast, 
Which might regale an epicurean taste. 


Why is the poor man happy, though his lot 
Is indigence and labor? His are not 
The many comforts wealth can always bring; 
But some are his might be denied a king. 
What though, when gazing on the years to be, 
His eye beholds continued poverty ? 
He knows, and with the thought his heart dilates, 
For want and toil Affection compensates. 


In tender years while friendly Innocence 
Still lends our lives her guardian influence ; 
Ere yet false-shame forbids us to reveal 
The sympathies we never fail to feel ; 
How freely, in its frankness, doth the heart 
To all the world its treasured thoughts impart! 
How prone its unschooled confidence to blend 
In one, a fellow mortal and a friend! 
But ah! these fragrant blossoms fade and die, 
Like flowers of autumn, ere maturity : 
For soon the chilling treacheries, and fears, 
And disappointments, proved in after years, 
Ere they have half unfolded into bloom, 
Hasten to seal their melancholy doom. 
The heart even then, which never can forget 
Its nature, constant to Affection yet, 
Seeks, ’mid the reckless crowd that round her press, 
Some faithful, kindred hearts, its lonely lot to bless. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous—from 1798 to 1830.--Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire,—and translated from 
the French, for the Messenger. 


LONG-CHAMPS IN 1804. 


From the moment the conspiracy of Georges and the 
presence of the conspirators in Paris, was denounced by 
Querelle, until they were all arrested, the barriers re- 
mained closed, and no one could enter or leave Paris 
without the most particular permission. The inhabi- 
tants of the capital, at first deeply interested in the 
conspiracy, had ceased to think of it; and while the 
police redoubled its efforts to seize the persons who 
were implicated, searched the houses and demolished 
hiding places cunningly constructed, the great question 
at Paris was to ascertain how the promenade of Long- 
Champs could take place if the barriers of Etoile re- 
mained closed. The question was not without interest 


TWO PIECES OF GOOD FORTUNE AT A 
TIME, 


It is known that Georges, when he was arrested, 
killed with a pistol one of the officers of police, who 
had thrown themselves, one in front of his horse and 
one at the door of his cabriolet. The first consul or- 
dered that the money found on the person of the pri- 
soner should be given to the widow of the unfortunate 
officer, and that a pension should be allowed her. The 
husband of this woman was in the habit of getting 
drunk and beating her regularly every day ; so that 
she found herself in possession of forty thousand francs 
which Georges had in his cabriolet, and of a pension of 
twelve hundred francs, at the same moment that she 
was rid of her husband. 


THE POIGNARD OF GEORGES. 


Immediately on his arrest, Georges was conducted, 
in the midst of an immense crowd, to the prefecture of 
police, where the prefect, M. Dubois, subjected him to 
his first examination. Georges, very much moved in 
the beginning, was not long in recovering an assurance, 
which, however, in no respect resembled audacity ; the 
tone of his voice was soft, his expressions well selected, 
and his physiognomy frank and open, was entirely 
different from the idea one would have formed of the 
chief of a bold party, of a sort of Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, a commander of assassins. A poignard adorned 
with a light casing in silver, was found on his person ; 
M. Dubois, examining this poignard, said to the pri- 
soner : 

“Ts not the stamp which I perceive here the Eng}ish 
stamp ?” 

“I do not know,” replied Georges; “but I can assure 
you I did not have my poignard stamped at Paris.” 


THE ORDINARY RESULT OF CONSPIRACIES, 
PLOTS, OR INSURRECTIONS. 


I have never believed that governments invented con- 
spiracies, plots or insurrections, for their own purposes ; 
but I have always seen so much profit drawn from them, 
that the opinion, so generally diffused, of the participa- 
tion of public authorities or of the police in attempted 
assassinations, or schemes of assassination, does not seem 
to me very improbable. Thus the most fortunate event 
for the Restoration, was the assassination of the Duke 
de Berri, and no one, not even M, Clause! de Cousser- 
gues himself, could believe that Louis X VIII or M. 
Decayes armed the hand of Louvel. 

It was the conspiracy of Georges, directed against 
the first consul, which founded the empire. Will it be 
said that the government of that day was privy to the 


to the government; the suppression of the fetes of conspiracy ? 


Long-Champs had caused a seriousness to trade, and a 
sensible diminution in the revenue of the city. The 
police, however, did not show any inclination to yield. 
Luckily, the two last accomplices of Georges were ar- 


Georges passed the whole night that preceded his 
execution, in prayer; on the morning he conversed 
with much tranquillity and sang froid. 

“JT have done better than I desired,” said he; “I 


rested on the morning of Palm Sunday; an order to | wished to give a king to France, and I have given it an 


open the barriers was immediately given and executed, 


emperor.” 





and the promenade of Long-Champs was made as usual. 


An accusation against the government of having 
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planned the conspiracy, would not be more groundless 
in the case of Georges than in all others. It was said, 
and I believe even printed, that Querelle had been sent 
to London by the French government, to inspire Georges 
with the idea of this conspiracy. 


ONE OF THE PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE 
CONSPIRACY OF GEORGES. 


If we ascend to the origin, to the birth, if I may so 
express myself, of the greatest events, it will be almost 
invariably found that some trifling cause led to these 
great results. I[ will not repeat here what has been so 
often said, and with so much reason, of the influence 
of physical predispositions on the moral character and 
conduct of individuals, From the time of Cromwell 
and the gravel which tormented him, to that of I know 
not what Roman, over whose resolutions digestion ex- 
ercised such great influence, physical predispositions 
produced more criminal and good actions, than all the 
developments of great passions, bad or generous, put 
together; and it remains still to be determined whether 
these grand passions did not themselves originate and 
spring immediately from physical predispositions. But 
such a subject would lead into too long a digression. I 
wish, in this instance, to exhibit a moral cause, but a 
small and contemptible one, leading to a great act, to 
the plot of 1804. 

If we reflect upon the change effected in Georges’ 
character between 1800 to 1804, we shall have no difhi- 
culty in believing that such a man might have been 
reclaimed—that he might have become sensible to the 
great courage and genius of Napoleon, by comparing 
him with the princes with whom he treated, and whose 
worthlessness and weakness he well understood, 

Georges, the chief of a band, found it, in 1800, sim- 
ple and natural enough to employ assassins to put an 
enemy out of his way. In 1804, he was no longer the 
same person. He had been called to treat of the pa- 
cification of La Vendée; his rank had been, if not 
legally acknowledged, at least admitted in fact; the 
part of a chief of assassins no longer suited him. It 
was as a general that he wished to attack a general, 
his enemy ; he desired a combat in opén day, before 
every one’s eyes; he asserted, and nothing in the course 
of the trials disproved its correctness, that he designed 
to have attacked the first consul with a troop equal in 
number to that of his escort. 

There was a moment when a friendship might have 
been brought about between the first consul and Georges, 
to whose character Napoleon did not fear to render full 
and entire justice. But Napoleon, born among the aris- 
tocracy, continued an aristocrat. A great name always 
exercised a powerful influence over him. When the 
pacification of La Vendée was signed, he received with 
excessive kindness every Vendean general who was a 
marquis or acount. For General Georges, because he 
was simply M. Georges Cadoudal, he had onlya glance 
of contempt, and short and bitter words. 

Now, suppose he had used towards Georges the irre- 
sistible fascination by which he so easily conquered his 
most determined adversaries. Suppose, instead of the 


scornful look, he had received him with the smile he 
knew how to render so irresistibly attractive ; suppose 








in place of harsh and bitter words, he had been wel- 
comed with encouraging language ; is it unreasonable 
to think that Georges, with his talent (for he had talent) 
and his firm and energetic character, might have been 
made one of the most distinguished generals of our 
army? 

Repulsed, humiliated, he turned a conspirator. 


PICHEGRU. 


When one, accused of a great crime, dies in prison, 
if his death be natural, he is said to have been poisoned ; 
in case of suicide, to have been assassinated. It is with 
great conspirators, as with princes, the ordinary acci- 
dents of life are not considered to exist for them; pre- 
served from all the diseases which affect the human 
family, nothing remains for them but a violent death— 
without this they would be immortal. 

Pichegru strangled himself in the Temple; no one 
will dare repeat at the present day the absurd fable of 
the introduction of Mamelukes into his prison, for the 
purpose of putting him todeath. The guilt of Pichegru 
was as plain as light; he killed himself because he 
knew he had lost both his honor and his chance: his 
chance, because he had been unsuccessful; and his 
honor, by betraying the republic and treating with the 
Bourbons for money, when clothed with an important 
command. 

Pichegru was not assassinated, and the agitation of 
the question is perfectly idle; for it must be manifest 
that his life was of essential importance to the accusa- 
tion directed against himself, Moreau, and their accom- 
plices. 

“We have lost the best means of convicting Moreau.” 
Tt was in these terms that M. Real announced to the 
first consul the death of Pichegru, and the reply of 
Bonaparte was: “Truly a fine end for the conqueror 
of Holland.” 

If Pichegru had not killed himself, he would certainly 
have been condemned to death, but he would not have 
been executed. The first consul had explained his in- 
tentions in the most formal manner. 

“‘Go and examine, Pichegru,” said he, to M. Real; 
“before committing this one fault he served his country 
well and honorably ; I have no occasion for his blood ; 
tell him that he must regard this affair as a battle lost. 
He cannot remain in France; propose Cayenne to him; 
he knows the country; he may have a fine situation 
there.” 

Pichegru had too much astuteness not to comprehend 
from the first the intention of this demi-confidence ; he 
spoke carelessly of Cayenne, and of what might be 
effected there : “ With six millions,”* said he, “and six 
thousand negroes, Cayenne may be made the most im- 
portant of our colonial establishments.” 

Unfortunately, M. Real never again saw Pichegru, 
to whom he had very openly offered his good offices 
with the first consul. Some days before the accom- 
plice of Georges was found strangled in his bed, he 
had said to the keeper of the Temple: “I see very 
plainly that M. Real wishes to amuse me by his story 
of Cayenne.” 

At the time of his death, Pichegru was not so closely 


* Of francs. 
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euarded as to be always in sight of the keepers of the 
prison. During the first days of his imprisonment, two 
gendarmes placed in his chamber, never quitted him for 
an instant. This surveillance annoyed him, and he 
asked to be freed from it. The first consul, informed 
of his wish, replied : 

“ When a man wishes to kill himself he can always 
find an opportunity ; do not torment Pichegru; remove 
the gendarmes, since they are disagreeable to him.” 

All these evidences of the interest which the first 
consul felt for Pichegru, have been basely perverted by 
3ut who, at this day, will 
dare accuse the emperor of cruelty ? I ask with confi- 
dence even his most violent adversaries ; 1 ask the au- 
thor of a pretty little work, entitled ’Oyre de Corse, 
published in 1815; I ask the man who, for this chef 
d’euvre, probably enjoys, at the present moment, a pen- 
sion from the funds destined for the encouragement of 
literature—to say if he ever believed what he has writ- 
ten of the natural cruelty of Napoleon. 

The Bourbons raised, or suffered to be raised, a statue 
to Pichegru ; they had reason to do so. Pichegru, a 
traitor to the republic, executed conscientiously, every 
thing that depended on him to accomplish the treaty 
he concluded with the Bourbons. He demanded, in the 
event of his suecess, the baton of a Marshal of France, 
the title of Duke, the cordon rouge, the domain of Cham- 
bord, and an income of 200,000 frances. His stake con- 
sisted of his honor and his head; he lost. A statue 
cannot compensate his sacrifices. 


the enemies of Napoleon. 


THE DOMAIN OF CHAMBORD. 


The history of thissDomain of Chambord is a sin- 
gular one! Tiere are few estates in France that have 
been sold as often as this has been given away. 

In 1797, Louis XVIII, who possessed Chambord, 
only in his right as king of France and Navarre, erected 
it into a Duchy, for the purpose of presenting it to 
Pichegru as the price of his treason. 

In 1799, the same Louis X VII, who had many rea- 
sons for considering his first donation as null, transferred 
the Domain of Chambord, under the guarantee of the 
Emperor of Russia, to Barras, for a promised treason. 

In 1802, the commission of the constitution offered 
the Domain of Chambord to Bonaparte, who would not 
accept it. 

In 1804, the emperor permitted Chambord to become 
a part of the imperial domain. 

In 1808, by the treaty of Bayonne, signed the 12th 
of April, Chambord was given, in full property, to 
Charles IV, then king of Spain. 

In 1810, the emperor presented Chambord to the 
prince of Neufchatel, who was charged to keep it in 
repair; in case of the extinction of the male line of 
his descendants it was to revert to the public. Berthier 


Duke of Bordeaux, and Charles X willingly consented 
that Chambord should be included in the apanage of 
the young prince. 

Finally, in 1832, the tribunals decided that the Duke 
of Bordeaux was lawfully dispossessed. Chambord has 
again become a part of the public domain. ‘To whom 
will they give it next? 


PAUL FIRST, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


About the end of the year 1800, there appeared at 
Paris a caricature representing the emperor, Paul First, 
on foot; in one of his hands was written the word order, 
in the other counter-order, and on the forehead disorder. 
The political and private conduct of this prince, so long 
unfortunate and so worthy of a better fate, denoted an 
incoherence of ideas perhaps but too apparent. Bona- 
parte said, speaking of him, and of this incoherence in 
his conduct and schemes: Qui sait ? c’est peut-elre wn 
grand homme embarrassé. 

It has never been shown that Bonaparte was not right ; 
his opinion was, at least, shared by all the French who 
ever approached the Russian Emperor ; all of whom had 
received from him, because of their being Frenchmen, 
the kindest treatment. 

The death of this prince, assassinated with the con- 
sent of his sons, the 13th of March, 1801, was brought 
about by the councils of England and Prussia. When 
the news reached Berlin, no trouble was taken even to 
dissemble the joy which it caused. 

The Moniteur announced the assassination of the Em- 
peror Paul in these words: 

“Paul First died during the night between the 24th 
and 25th of March. 

“The English squadron (the same which bombarded 
Copenhagen) passed the Sound the 30th, 

“History will inform us of the connexion between 
these two events.” 

History has, in fact, informed us; never did it speak 
more clearly. 


ALEXANDER FIRST, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, 


I have said that I would not tie myself down toa 
rigorously chronological order; when events seem to 
me in some degree connected, I intend to bring them 
together. 

Whuart AN atrocious action ! Such were, according 
to the English physician Whilly, the last words, the last 
evidence of the reason of the Emperor Alexander, 

Cervantes, in his immortal work, restores reason to 
Don Quixotte at the moment of dying. Cervantes had 
studied, not only the human heart, but also the singular 
effects, the strange peculiarities of certain diseases. ‘Thus 
it has been observed that the insane generally recover 
their reason a few minutes before breathing their last. Is 





never went to Chambord, and suffered it to fal! to ruins. 

In 1820, the family of the prince of Neufchatel, en- 
tirely disregarding the clause of reversion imposed at 
the time of the gift, sold Chambord to a commission, 
who purchased it, by means of a voluntary subscription, 
made up by all persons, under pain of being deprived 
of their offices, then in the civil or military employment 
of France. The commission offered this domain to the 


it that the debility which precedes death calms the fever, 
! the brain excitement, called insanity? I leave to those 
| who are wiser than I am the task of examining this 
| question. But the phenomenon itself has been too 
often witnessed not to be acknowledged. George III 
| conversed very reas mably several hours before he ex- 
pired ; he inquired, in the most perfectly lucid manner, 
for some details connected with facts which he consi- 
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duvet as nasil just menial and from which he had 
no idea that he was separated by the long years of his 
madness. 

The physical faculties of the Emperor Alexander 
were already considerably weakened in 1814; he com- 
prehended with difficulty ; his moral faculties also grew 
daily feebler and feebler. Alexander was not a bad 
man; like his father, he admired the genius of Bona- 
parte ; it was in good faith that he swore friendship to 
him at Tilsett. In 1815, at Vienna, he signed, in good 
faith, the treaty which guaranteed a quasi-political 
existence to Poland. He was not without generosity ; 
but he was weak, undecided, incapable of resolution. 
The fate of his father alarmed him. He did not know 
how to wish the happiness of his country. Paralyzed 
by the difficulties and regrets of a long political aber- 
ration, Alexander fell, two years before his death, into 
marasmus and insanity. 

Like all madmen, he had the lucid interval I have 
mentioned, in which the last flash of reason is the most 
brilliant that the dying lamp emits. In this lucid mo- 
ment he exclaimed, ‘“* What an atrocious action!” To 
what did he apply these words? Alexander had com- 
mitted two great crimes; he suffered his father to be 
killed, and he suffered Napoleon to be slowly assassi- 
nated, though he duly appreciated that great man. 


THE ACTOR FROGERES. 


Frogeres, an actor of the French Theatre at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, was one of the favorites of Paul First. This 
prince, who has been described as a mad and cruel bar- 
barian, was intelligent and well educated. He had 
studied French literature, and took great pleasure in 
the representations of the best pieces of our stage. 
Paul First was hated by the Russian nobility ; he had 
to suffer from their insults and contempt before he 
mounted the throne. As emperor, he showed himself 
grateful to those who had rendered him any service in 
his youth ; vindictive and harsh to those of whom he 
had had cause to complain. The early days of his 
reign were marked by numerous sentences of exile, 
and he rarely let any opportunity escape of humiliating 
the Russian noblesse. 

A French goldsmith, established at St. Petersburgh, 
and who, I think, called himself Duval, had executed 
for the Emperor Paul various pieces of work of great 
value. Ordering that he should be paid, the emperor 
sent for him, and said: 

““M. Duval, I am extremely well satisfied with you ; 
you have acted towards me as an honest man. I have 
paid what you demanded ; now I desire to confer some 
favor on you. What will you have ?—speak.” 

“ Your Majesty can render me a very great service.” 

“In what way? I am disposed to do any thing.” 

“By making the nobles of your court pay me their 
debts.” 

“Do they owe you much ?” 

“Very large sums, and I am unable to get even a 
rouble.” 

“] promise that you shall be paid.” 

The next moraing the emperor abolished, by an 
ukase, the privilege enjoyed by the Russian nobility of 
exemption from prosecutions for debt; and threatened 


‘ 





publicly with ding ace yr Ww sin should fail t to pay y thele 
just debts. 

Paul First was very fond of the French. Although he 
would from time to time fly into passion at the course 
of our revolution, he received travellers from France 
and the old emigrants equally well. Frogeres, a man 
of wit and gaiety, enjoyed a degree of favor of which 
the most powerful nobles, and even the ministers them- 
selves, were jealous. Frogeres loved money, not to 
horde, (for he died poor,) but to spend; he was daily 
forced to resort to all sorts of expedients, and some of 
the means which he used were by no means of the most 
delicate nature. But he was at bottom a brave man, 
and often made use of his influence with the emperor 
to prevent acts of rigor, and to repair those of injustice. 

Frogeres entered the emperor’s cabinet at all hours, 
and without even causing himself to be announced ; 
and when the latter walked in the gardens of his pa- 
lace, he was accustomed to take the arm of Frogeres, 
and to converse whole hours with him, leaving his 
ministers ten steps behind. 

One day Paul saw the favorite actor enter his cabinet 
with a countenance of unusual sadness. 

“ What isthe matter, Frogeres? You look troubled.” 

“Tt is true, sire.” 

“Have you the same cause of trouble that affects 
you almost daily ? Is it still an affair of money ?” 

“No, sire; it is of a more serious character.” 

“Can I do any thing ?” 

“Perhaps so.” 

“Then say what it is.” 

“Sire, your majesty has some power, and I have much 
influence; I think that between us we can doa good act.” 

“T am willing.” 

“The Count R..... is about to be exiled to Sibe- 
ria, If I use my influence to ask his pardon, and if 
your majesty will exercise your power to grant it, our 
good act will be completed.” 

Paul laughed heartily, and signed the pardon. Cer- 
tainly this was nota bad man! 

Frogeres often mystified the great Russian nobles, 
even the grand dukes themselves, in a way that afford- 
ed much amusement to the emperor, without being 
always as agreeable to those who were his victims. 
The Grand Duke Constantine, wishing one day to re- 
venge himself in the same manner, feigned, after some 
pleasantry of the actor’s, to be greatly enraged; sum- 
moning four of his attendants, he ordered them, in a 
severe tone, to throw Frogeres out of the window. 
The order was instantly executed, and Frogeres fell on 
an enormous pile of mattresses! 

The emperor, also, attempted to mystify the great 
mystifier of his court, and adopted the following means: 

Walking in the gardens of the palace with Frogeres, 
he said to him: 

“Let us see, Frogeres, what performance will you give 
me to-morrow ? I forewarn you that I want to laugh.” 

“I propose to play before your majesty a part which 
you appear to like, that of the painter in the Intrigue 
Epistolaire.” 

“Still the play of that mad revolutionist Fabre 
D’Eglantine !” 

“Tt is very amusing.” 

“Be it so; but I have told you that [ want to laugh, 
and if I do not, [ will send you to Siberia.” 
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Frogeres saw nothing in this threat but a pleasantry 
such as the emperor was accustomed to indulge in. He 
determined, however, to exert himself to the utmost 
to redouble his humor, for the purpose of amusing him. 

The next day, when the curtain rose, his eyes natu- 
rally fell on the imperial box. Paul was there, but coid 
and serious. ‘The actor forced himself to be pleasant, 
but Paul exhibited no symptoms of cheerfulness ; the 
whole piece was played without a smile escaping from 
the emperor. Frogeres could not comprehend what 
was the matter. 

The next morning, at day-break, he is wakened sud- 
denly from his sleep; an officer of the emperor came 
to notify him to get himself ready, in a moment, to de- 
part for Siberia. In the midst of his astonishment, 
Frogeres demanded explanations, which were not given 
to him; he begged thatthey would allow him to speak 
to the emperor—another refusal: the order is explicit, 
and requires to be executed instantly. The actor, in 
despair, dresses himself, descends into the street, and 
finds at his door the kibick, the ordinary conveyance of 
those condemned to exile ; he mounts with the officer, 
and the horses set off at a rapid pace. 

After a whole day of travelling, they arrive at a city 
thirty-five leagues from St. Petersburgh. Frogeres is 
conducted to the house of the governor, who receives 
him politely, deplores the severity of his punishment, 
offers him his good offices, and invites him to supper ; 
in the meantime, he leaves him alone ina large sombre 
hall, abandoned to the most melancholy reflections, 

An hour passes away. Suddenly two immense doors 
are thrown open. Frogeres, for an instant dazzled by 
the brilliancy of the lights, believes that he is dream- 
ng; quickly he recognizes the emperor at table, in the 
midst of fifty guests. 

“ Ah well, Frogeres,” cried Paul First, “what is your 
opinion—is the trick a good one?” 

The French actors in Russia enjoyed large salaries, 
but they were very irregularly paid. The Prince Na- 
riskin, one of the chamberlains of the emperor, was 
entrusted with the supreme direction of the theatres; 
and the money destined for the actors, as well as the 
product of the daily receipts, passed generally from his 
hands into those of the bankers. 

M. de Nariskin was powerful; the actors dared not 
complain. One only, the dancer Duport, had the cou- 
rage to resist the prince, and refused to dance until a 
large sum due on account of his salary should be paid. 

Duport was to appear, on one occasion, in a ballet at 
the court theatre. He suffered seven or eight thousand 
roubles to become due on account of his pay. Finding 
the amount sufliciently large, he informed M. de Naris- 
kin that he would not dance until he was paid. Alarm- 
ed at a resolution which might betray his mismanage- 
ments to the emperor, M. de Nariskin was obliged to 
pawn his chamberlain’s key, set with diamonds, in order 
to pay Duport, and obtain his consent to dance. 

The other actors, not having the same energy, being 
well received in the best houses of St. Petersburgh, and 
loaded with presents, suffered in silence. 

Paul First died at last, and Frogeres did not enjoy, 
under Alexander, the same favor that he had obtained 
from his father. It was to Alexander, however, that 

the comrades of Frogeres were indebted for relief from 
their difficulties. 


The emperor, in compliance with the usual custom, 
visited Moscow for the purpose of being crowned. The 
court was still in mourning for Paul First, and the thea- 
tres continued closed. Many of ti:e French actors had 
gone to Moscow to witness the ceremonies of the con- 
secration; Frogeres was of the number. Alexander 
walking alone and on foot in the streets of Moscow, 
perceived and called to him. 

“Good day, Frogeres ; how is it that you have not 
been to see me ?” 

“Sire, it was because I was ignorant of your majesty’s 
address.” 

The emperor laughed heartily at this amusing answer, 
and replied: 

“Indeed! well, you must inquire, and you will as- 
certain it without difficulty. I should have been de- 
lighted to converse with you. You have come to visit 
at Moscow ; it is well; you will find it agreeable enough 
to gain your money in this way without doing anything 
in return?” 

“ Faith, sire, if the money that we gain by idleness 
does us no more injury than that which we earn by our 
labor, your majesty may be certain of keeping us long 
in good health.” 

“How is that?” 

“It is nearly a year since we have received a rouble 
of our salaries.” 

As soon as the emperor returned to his palace, he 
ordered all that was due to the actors to be paid in the 
course of the day. He then summoned M. de Naris- 
kin, heaped upon him the most violent reproaches, an- 
nounced his intention to drive him from his presence, 
to seize his property, and replace the sums he had so 
basely squandered. 


THE PERFUMER CARON. 


No one could have attended the sittings of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, under the Restoration, without obser- 
ving two men, true pieces of legislative furniture, who, 
after escorting the President on his entry into the hall, 
regularly took their seats in front of the clerk’s table, 
with their backs towards the ministers and the commis- 
saries of the king, and there remained immoveable until 
the adjournment of the sitting. These two men were 
Messengers of State. 

These pieces of furniture of the national representa- 
tion, true matters of luxury, were only set in motion in 
the very rare event of a communication from the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to the Chamber of Peers. Under the 
Restoration the members of the two chambers did not 
enjoy the right of originating any law, and used very 
sparingly that of making propositions ; so that the duty 
of the Messengers of State was confined, leaving out 
that of introducing the President, to going, once a year, 
to announce to the Chamber of Peers that the Chamber 
of Deputies was organized. 

Under the Restoration, the Messengers of State were 
muffled up in a coat ala francaise, with a large white 
scarf; there was also attached to their sides a sword, 
which appeared toadd nota little to their embarrassment. 

One of these two men wore a profusion of white 
powder, the other had his head covered with a peruke, 





twin brother to that of the late Count Lanjuinais, 
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The first, with the powdered head, commenced his 
legislative career with the first of our assemblies. As 


, an officer of the Archives, and Messenger of State, he 


had been attached to the States General, to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, to the National Assembly, to the 
Convention, to the Council of Five Hundred, to the 
Legislative Corps, to the Chamber of Deputies, to the 
Chamber of Representatives, and again to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, under.two kings; he is, I believe, at 
the present moment, at the same post. 

The second, the man with the peruke, is not of so 
ancient a date, at least in his legislative career: he has 
never taken but one oath, and has never changed the 
color of his scarf. 

Caron (for this is the name of the Messenger of State 
with the peruke) was originally a perfumer in the rue de 
P Abbaye. He was indebted for his place to the high protec- 
tion of the Duchess d’Angouleme: his claims to the favor 
of this princess, consisted in having lent his house for the 
meetings of the conspirators associated with Georges. 

The police of that period, though said to have been 
so rigorous and cruel, had spared the complaisant per- 
fumer, who, under the Restoration, doubtless did not 
fail to publish the dreadful dangers from which his 
courage enabled him to escape. 

Caron affected, in his shop in the rue de P Abbaye, very 
great devotion ; but this did not deter him from living 
in concubinage, (with quite a pretty woman by the way) 
or from exciting, by the reports of his illegitimate amours, 
the attention of a genteel little niece of his, some thir- 
teen or fourteen years of age. 

Even after the discovery of the conspiracy of 1804, 
Caron continued to be useful to the conspirators; his 
house served as a momentary asylum for many of them; 
and notwithstanding the law which punished with death 
all who afforded any protection to persons proscribed 
under the name of murderers, a law which was never 
executed, Caron was neither prosecuted, nor imprison- 
ed, nor in any way disturbed. 

When interrogated by one of the councillors of state, 
charged with the preliminary examinations, he and his 
concubine both obstinately denied any participation, 
even indirectly, in the conspiracy. The poor little 
niece, to whom a part had been dictated, had not the 
courage to perform it; pressed with questions, she con- 
fessed every thing, but with a naiveté full of originality. 
Here are the words in which she answered: 

“By whose influence were your relations led to re- 
ceive at their house the persons who met together for 
the purposes of the conspiracy ?” 

“I do not kiow, sir, that they met to conspire: I do 
not think they did; but what I know is that my rela- 
tions received them on the recommendation of the Vicar 
of St. Sulpice.” 

“Did the recommendation of the Vicar suffice to de- 
termine them ?” 

“Oh no, sir; they said a mass of the Holy Ghost.” 

*“ Ah! and what did the Holy Ghost answer ?” 

“It did not answer at all, sir.” 

“Then, since the Holy Ghost refused to reply, how 
could your relations determine upon a thing about which 
they were in so much doubt ?” 

“But, sir, when one does not say anything, he is 


understood to give consent; that my relations under- 
stood it in this way.” 


THE DUKE OF VINCENNES. 


Those who read our political newspapers of the pre- 
sent day,* would find great difficulty in forming an idea 
of what they were under the empire. In the first place, 
their number was extremely limited; Paris had only 
four ; the Moniteur, the Journal de ? Empire, the Journat 
de Paris, and the Gazette de France. The Moniteur, the 
official journal, was exactly what it is at present; it 
was not read much at that period, (it is still less read 
now) so much did its immense size frighten the most 
intrepid. The Journal de l’ Empire, thanks to the spirit- 
ed articles of Geoffroy, was the most popular; it had 
acquired the highest degree of prosperity—28,000 sub- 
scribers. The Journal de Paris had the monopoly of 
the publication of broken legs, suicides, assassinations, 
and robberies ; its patronage, drawn from the middling 
ranks, reached 8 or 10,000. The Gazette de France, 
finally, had its peculiar matter and patronage: it was 
the religious journal. The property of these journals 
was in some measure only nominal, for the emperor 
charged them with pensions as he did his privy purse. 

The journals had the right to print whatever the im- 
perial censor, attached to each one of them, would per- 
mit; and every morning this censor went to get his 
instructions from the minister of police. A journal was 
very quickly composed and printed; the matter con- 
tained at that period in a number of the Journal de 
VEmpire, of the Journal de Paris, and of the Gazetle de 
France united, would not fill the half of a number of 
the present Temps. It was a thing quite unheard of 
for a redacteur to pass four hours in his office. Every 
evening at seven, or eight o’clock at the latest, the min- 
ister of police received the numbers of the journals that 
were to appear the next morning. 

The emperor had just improvised his aristocracy ; he 
had created dukes, counts, and barons. According to 
usage, the lists of nomination were sent from the office 
of the secretary of state to the newspapers. 

The imperial censor of the Gazette de France united 
to the not very arduous duties of that place, that of chief 
or sub-chief of the administration of the consolidated 
duties. On that day, having been probably fatigued at 
his office in the rue Sainte-rvoye, he went to his office 
in the rue Christine (that of the Gazette de France) and, 
by way of amusement, had the proofs of the number 
for the next morning brought to him—it was the num- 
ber which was to contain the nomenclature of the im- 
perial nobility. All the names, a little blurred, of the 
new dukes, counts, and barons, had been correctly 
printed with the exception of a single one; instead of 
the duc de Vicence, they had printed duc de Vincennes. 
A printer’s composer is not necessarily obliged to be 
acquainted with Vicence ; every one in France knew 
the participation of M. de Caulaincourt in the bloody 
drama of Vincennes ; the printer had judiciously thought 
that the emperor, wishing to reward the conduct of M. 
de Caulaincourt in this affair, had named him duc de 
Vincennes. 

The imperial censor, anticipating the anger of the 
emperor, should such an alteration in the name be com- 


* This was written before the recent laws against the press, 
known as the lois Fieschi ; since which time the journals of 
Paris, if not in size, at least in number and freedom, begin much 





more strongly to resemble those of the empire.-- Trans/ator. 
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municated to him, was exceedingly alarmed. The error 
was too serious, in fact, to expect that it could be con- 
sidered an involuntary one. 


MADEM. BOURGOIN AT ST. PETERSBURGH. 


After the peace of Tilsitt, M. de Caulaincourt, duke 
of Vicence, was sent as ambassador near the court of 
Russia. The emperor, who neglected no means, judged 
fit for the purpose of strengthening his embassy, to give 
Mademoiselle Bourgoin, the most beautiful of the ac- 
tresses at the Comédie Frangaisc, leave of absence to 
pass a year at St. Petersburgh, at the French theatre 
founded by the Emperor Paul. 

Mademoiselle Bourgoin set off with strong recom- 
mendations to many great Russian nobles, and a very 
particular one to the French ambassador. 

She appeared at the court theatre; her beautiful figure 
attracted the attention of the Emperor Alexander, who 
already knew her by reputation ; this was exactly what 
was desired. She was ordered to the palace; that also 
was expected. But before she went, Mademoiselle 
Bourgoin had a conference with the French Ambassa- 
dor, who gave her his instructions; but it is very rare 
that instructions given to a beautiful woman about to 
have an interview with a prince, can embrace any thing 
necessary: what follows will prove that the duc de Vi- 
cence had not anticipated every event. 

After some words of gallantry, the emperor gave the 
conversation a more serious turn. 

‘“‘TIs the Emperor Napoleon,” said he, ‘‘ much beloved 
in France ?” 

“Yes, very much; one thing, however, has done him 
a good deal of injury, and alienated many persons—the 
assassination of the Duke d’Enghien.” 

The word assassination always produced a bad effect 
on the Emperor Alexander. Mademoiselle Bourgoin 
observed that his color changed and that his brows knit; 
wishing to repair her blunder, she rejoined: 

“But it was not his fault; it was that of a knot of 
guilty persons who surrounded him at the time, and 
whom he is exerting himself every day to throw off” 

Here the discontent of the emperor knew no bounds, 
and his ill-humor showed itself so plainly that Made- 
moiselle Bourgoin had no other alternative but to take 
leave and quit the room. The Duke de Vicence had pre- 
scribed to her to come to the hotel of the embassy immedi- 
ately after her visit to the emperor. She repaired thither. 

“‘ Flow has the Emperor Alexander received you?” 

“Very well at first, afterwards very badly.” 

“Ah! ah! what have you said to him?” 

“He asked me if the Emperor Napoleon was beloved 
in France.” 

“ You replied in the affirmative ?” 

“Yes; I told him that they loved the emperor very 
much, but that the assassination of the Duke d’Enghien 
had alienated many persons from him.” 

* You told him that?” 

‘And I saw him instantly change color; but I ar- 
ranged it all.” 

“ And how 2?” 

“T told him that it was not the emperor’s fault, but 
that of a knot of murderers and guilty persons who 














“Better and better.” 

The Duke de Vicence could hardly contain himself. 
“Mademoiselle Bourgoin, your stay here will be 
shorter than you imagine; your leave of absence is 
finished ; get ready to set off to-morrow. Go!” 
Mademoiselle Bourgoin was a long time without 
knowing how to explain her adventure, which she did 
not dare to relate to any one. The Emperor of Russia 
found her again in 1814; perhaps he may have solved 
the enigma for her. 


THE GLOVES, 


During the short period that intervened between the 

peace of Amiens and the resumption of hostilities, an 

officer of the French army, called to England by some 

family affairs, tried to turn his journey to account, and 

thus diminish the expense to which it subjected him. 
He was advised, and he accepted the advice, to carry 
over a quantity of French gloves, which were then, as 
at the present time, much sought after on the other side 
of the channel, and sold at a very high price. 

He purchased about 12,000 francs worth of gloves, 
had them carefully packed, and set off on his journey. 
On arriving at Dover, the officers of the customs 
asked him if he had any thing to declare ; he acknow- 
ledged that he had among his baggage a supply of 
gloves, and offered to pay the duties. When question- 
ed as to the value of his merchandize, wishing to make 
the best bargain possible, he replied 6,000 francs, and 
signed his declaration. 

The officers examined the baggage, and perceiving 
that the real value of the gloves was at least double 
that which he had declared, took advantage of the 
privilege given them by law, and seized the goods, 
paying the proprietor 6,000 francs, and 10 per cent. 
premium for the privilege. 

The poor officer thus found himself almost ruined ; 
he was in despair; however, after mature reflection 
and a profound study of the English custom-house laws 
and usages, he flattered himself that he had discovered 
the means of revenging his wrongs on the English cus- 
tom-house officers, and of securing his money with in- 
terest. 

Deferring his business to a subsequent period, he im- 
mediately repassed the channel and returned to Calais. 
Without losing a moment, he wrote to Grenoble, to a 
lady with whom he had formerly been on very affec- 
tionate terms, confiding to her his newly conceived 
project. This lady, who was the head of a large glove 
manufactory, finding the project which he submitted 
very practicable, hastened to despatch to him a quan- 
tity of well assorted gloves, to the amount of 40,000 
frances. 

Our traveller knew that the custom-house regulations 
caused all goods seized in the different ports of Great 
Britain, to be sold at auction on the same day, and on 
the same hour throughout the kingdom ; this was the 
important point in his speculation. 

Dividing his gloves into two parcels, perfectly equal 
in size, he confided one to a friend who was to enter 
them at Brighton, and kept the other himself, which he 
proposed to introduce through Dover. 





surrounded him at the time.” 


The two friends embarked. Each arrived at the custom- 
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house, and declared himself the bearer of gloves; the 


value was asked ; they replied 10,000 frances. As on the 


first occasion, after examining them, they seized the tw 


parcels, paying 10,000 francs and 10 per cent. premium. 


The day arrived when the merchandize which ha 
been seized was to be sold at auction, 


at Dover, the other to the bureau at Brighton. 


must be sold, and sold immediately. 


our two Frenchmen are declared the highest bidders. 
Meeting the next morning, they re-sort their glove 


into pairs, and hasten to publish the adventure in the 
newspapers of the day. Forty-eight hours after, they 
disposed of all their merchandize at an immense profit. 


THE EMPEROR A SMUGGLER. 


When Mr. Fox came to Paris, at the period of the 


grand exhibition of the products of French industry 
which took place in 1802, on the esplanade of the in 
valides, what most surprised him was the low price o 
certain objects of cutlery. 


one franc a piece. 


The emperor valued as highly the excellent quality 
of the English razors as Fox did the cheapness of the 
He who had pronounced such severe penal- 
ties against smuggling; he who had undertaken to shut 
up the continent against English commerce, who every 
year caused to be burnt at immense cost, all the pro- 
ducts of English manufacture taken at sea or seized by 
the officers of the customs, undertook himself to smug- 
gle, for the purpose of procuring some English razors 


French. 


and English soap. 


[ have seen razors bought for the emperor at Bir- 


mingham, at two guineas a piece; at least they were 
charged to him at that price. 
the present day handsomer ones, and at least as good, 
for six francs. Of six dozen pair purchased for the 
emperor he received four dozen; the rest being divided 
among the persons charged with the operation. 


M. DE POLIGNAC, 
AMBASSADOR OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT LONDON. 


If I speak of M. de Polignac, now a prisoner in the 
chateau of Ham, far from me be the thought of 
insulting his misfortunes; I would rather excuse 
them. 

M. de Polignac is an honest man in the fullest sense 
of the word; placed in any situation in life, he would 
have equally shown himself such, but he would have 
committed in another state of things, the same faults 


. 


Our two friends 
repaired to the bureaux of the customs, the one to that 
Pre- 
senting themselves, they examined with an air of in- 
difference, the objects éxposed for sale; the gloves ap- 
peared handsome and in good condition. Suddenly, they 
manifested great surprise: at Dover, all the gloves were 
fof the right hand; at Brighton, all belonged to the left. 

The two custom-house officers acted separately at 
thirty leagues from each other; not having examined 
the packages before hand with sufficient attention, they 
weretaken by surprise. The auction is begun; the gloves 
At an extremely 
low price, and in the midst of the jokes of the assistants, 


He purchased twelve dozen 
razors of the manufacture of Thiers, near Clermont, at 


We have in France at 
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ir] which he did as a politician. This would have been 
the case, because M. de Polignac, who neither wants 
0 | education nor intelligence, is entirely deficient in judg- 
ment. A generous idea strikes him, he seizes on it with 
d| avidity, and his mind is so unfortunately disposed to 
illusion, that the greatest obstacles vanish from his eyes. 
What he dreams seems to him immediately practicable ; 
he sees the thing which remains to be done, already 
executed. 

Give such a minister to a king of the temper of 
Charles X, and you will easily understand the ordi- 
nances of July, and the absence of all precaution to 
secure their execution. Never were characters better 
matched than those of Charles X and M. de Po- 
lignac. 

The opinion that I am about to record of the last 
president of the council under the Restoration, does 
not originate with me. I can cite its author with con- 
fidence—it is the emperor. Twenty-five years before 
hand, Napoleon saw in M. de Polignac, then a conspi- 
S| rator and prisoner, the man of July 1830. 

M. de Polignac was, as well as his brother, an aecom- 
plice of Georges; he never thought of denying it. The 
criminal tribunal, severe against the elder brother, Count 
Armand, showed itself indulgent for the youth of Count 
Jules, and only condemned him to two years of impri- 
sonment. The devotion which Jules de Polignac showed 
for his brother, in requesting to die in his place, so inter- 
ested the first consul, that he commuted to perpetual 
imprisonment the penalty of death pronounced against 
Count Armand. 

Jules de Polignac was then confined with his brother. 
Both being treated with the greatest kindness, they saw, 
without difficulty, their family and friends. 

One day, M. Thuriot, attorney general, received a 
letter, in which the Count Jules requested to be exam- 
ined. The letter was sent to M. Real, who caused M. 
de Polignac to be carried to his house, and asked him, 
with much eagerness, if he had any complaints to make, 
or if hedesired any favor compatible with his position. 
** No, sir, I am perfectly well treated; I have no com- 
plaints to address to you against any one; on the con- 
trary, 1 owe many thanks to the government and to 
yourself, for the humanity, and kindness which have 
been extended to me. I desire to speak to you of a 
matter of much greater importance.” 

“ Proceed, I will hear you.” 

“During the long days of my captivity I have had 
time to reflect much, and I have occupied myself with 
politics. I was taken, to express myself so, with arms 
inmy hands. I have been tried and justly convicted ; 
I had cause to fear much greater rigor, My crime 
consists in my fidelity to a family whose rights to the 
ihrone, I believe, legitimate, sacred, imperishable—to 
princes who honored my infancy with their affection, 
after having heaped favors on my parents—I could not 
help myself. 

“But I have never forgotten that France is my coun- 
try; that I owe it also devotion and affection. I did 
believe—I do perhaps still believe, the re-establishment 
of the Bourbons on the throne necessary to the welfare 
of France. This Restoration, in the hope of which I 
sacrificed myself, appears to me at the present day nearly 
impossible. The Bourbons themselves love France, and 
I shall serve them in serving our common country. 
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“Tn my opinion there is no safety for this country 
but in an alliance with England; the stability of our 
new institutions, and in consequence, the public tran- 
quillity, depend upon it. For this purpose the English 
government must be enlightened as to its true interests; 
it must see France as it is at present; it must be led 
to desire peace, and I alone, perhaps, can effect this end.” 

M. Real was confounded with astonishment, M. de 
Polignac continued : 

“In England, the king places, positively and in fact, 
the government in the hands of his ministers; in Eng- 
Jand as in France, the ministers are subjected to the 
influence of women; and without self-delusion, | may 
say, have been viewed with favor by the English ladies. 
Through them I will get to the ministers, and obtain 
what I desire. I have means for this purpose which it 
is impossible for me to disclose to you. 

“‘ Afterwards, when the proper time shall have arrived, 
I will go to the prince (the Count d’Artois). In the 
name of the happiness of France, | will ask him not 
to allow himself to be an obstacle to peace ; 1 will ask 
him to acknowledge the established government. I 
know him well enough to be certain that in the presence 
of the interests of France, his private interests will be 
silent, and that he will not refuse mv request. 

‘“‘Hiow I mean to proceed, sir, | cannot inform you. 
Ask the emperor to give me fifteen days of freedom, 
and to secure my passage to England. You know how 
much I love my brother: I leave him as a hostage; I 
will give, besides, my own word of honor. If I do not 
succeed, which I cannot even suppose, I will return and 
become once more a prisoner. 

“You may be certain, sir, that they are ignorant in 
England of the true condition of France. I might write, 
but they would not believe me; they know that I am 
in prison. They would believe me if | spoke to them. 

In a few words I can dissipate many illusions.” 

M. Real only saw, in every thing that M. de Polignac 
had just said to him, the dream of a disordered brain ; 
he exerted himself, however, as a matter of politeness, 
to induce the prisoner to speak more freely of the means 
which he proposed to employ. M. de Polignac was 
unwilling to explain himself, and insisted that his pro- 
position should be communicated to the emperor. M. 
Real had him reconducted to prison, without however 
promising to make the desired communication. 

M. Real visited the Tuileries in the afternoon of the 
day of his interview with M. de Polignac. His con- 
versation with the Count Jules recurred to him; he was 

laughing to himself when introduced into the saloon in 
which the emperor was at the moment. 
“You are very gay! what have you? what news 
do you bring ?” 
“News so astonishing that your majesty will not be- 
lieve it.” 
“Indeed! what is it ?” 
“The presence at Paris of a plenipotentiary for the 
purpose of treating of peace with England.” 
“What is the meaning of this foolishness? of whom 
are you speaking ?” 
“The plenipotentiary is Jules de Polignac, whom I 
have seen this morning, and who has made magnificent 
propositions to me.” 
“ Are you mad, you or he ?” 
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Iam charged to transmit his magnificent propositions 

to your majesty.” 

“Let us hear them.” 

M. Real then related all the details of his conference 

with M, de Polignac. He expected every moment to 

see the grave countenance of the emperor burst into a 

laugh; but Napoleon remained serious, and not a smile, 

even of pity, appeared on his lips, during the whole of 
M. Real’s recital. 

“ Behold then,” he exclaimed at last, “ the men who 

say that they are born to govern France, intriguers and 

dupes. They send against us poor fools just escaped 

from under the petticoats of women; and put in their 
hands poignards which they do not even know how to 
grasp. These unfortunate creatures believe every thing 
possible, when they have once dreamed it. Hold, Real, 
[ will lay you a wager that at the moment that we are 
now conversing, Jules de Polignac is persuaded that he 
has convinced you, and that you will satisfy me. If 
you were to go to his prison at this time you would find 
him packing up. This poor devil is nevertheless sin- 
cere ; but they have turned his head; he believes him- 
self a great man, because he has been tried as a conspi- 
rator. Ido not like to have conspiracies prosecuted ; 
in such prosecutions governments are always losers ; 
the trade of a hero is so easy in such a case; they are 
on atheatre. M. Real, you have said nothing to me ; 
Do you understand? It is not necessary that it should 
be thought you entertain me with such stupidities.” 





THE MUTINY. 


Et dulces moriens reminisitur--.Argas.—Virgil. 


The mutiny, which forms the subject of the following lines, 
occurred on board the ship Kate of London, Captain George 
Purdy, during her passage from Berlin to Halifax, on the 8th 
January, 1821. The circumstances were authenticated by the 
confession of the miserable beings who achieved the horrid 
crime, and who expiated their atrocity with their blood. The 
recovery of the boat, in which poor Purdy and his fellow suffer. 
ers were so cruelly embarked, soon ascertained their fate : 


*T was winter—but the soft blue sky, 
And silvery rack that floated by, 

W ore summer’s mildness: and a gale, 
That scarcely fill’d her snowy sail, 
Wafted the ship in white-winged pride, 
Like joyous swan on lJake-lit tide. 

A playful infant o’er her lea, 
Charm’d with the blue and sparkling sea, 
Whose living surface rose and fell, 
Gently as love’s own bosom swell ; 

Now archly bent his list’ning ear 

The rippling of its waves to hear; 
Now wistful pointed to the snow 

That wreathed around the onward prow ; 
And now had leaped in his delight, 

To seize the flood that looked so bright : 
But sweet maternal love stood by, 
With fond and ever watchful eye ; 

And check’d with smile of mimic glee, 
The wish of reckless infancy. 

There too the manly Father stood, 





“He possibly ; I do not believe that I am. In fine, 


Like regent of the subject flood ; 
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And thrilling with the placid scene 
Of ocean calm, and sky serene, 
Exulting felt his bounding bark, 
Plough homeward through the billows dark ; 
And as he gazed upon the pair, 

Whose lives were all his ocean care ;— 
The wife, whose smile alone was bliss, 

The infant, whose soft artless kiss, 
Token of love so pure and true, 

Was balm for all the ills he knew,— 

His ardent fancy soared away 
Where all their anxious wishes lay: 
Imagined ev’ry peril past, 

And home itself regained at last. 

Quick, bright, the gushing tear-drop fell 
At thought of scene beloved so well: 

His Mary saw these feelings rise, 

In glistening rapture to his eyes, 

And with a kindred thrill of joy, 

Pressed to her heart their darling boy. 
“Yes, Mary, soon the voyage o’er, 

Our feet shall press dear Albion’s shore ; 
And oh! how sweet repose will be 
When past the turmoil of the sea— 
How pleasant at the social board, 

With friends and all their smiles restored, 
To dwell upon our trials past, 

And tell the horrors of the blast: 

To paint the ship, when wild winds urge 
Her groaning timbers through the surge ; 
Or when high poised on mountain wave, 
She trembles o’er a wat’ry grave. 

These scenes to you, so fearful now, 
Shall brighten like the summer bow ; 
Painted indeed upon the storm, 

But clad in sunbeam’s fairest form. 

Your fears no more shall mark each cloud 

Unfold in gloom your Henry’s shroud, 
But all the aspects Heaven shall wear, 

Like this display a Father’s care.” 
Instinctively each raised an eye 
Of gladness to the glorious sky, 

So often viewed with boding fear, 

But now the pledge of hopes most dear. 

They gaz’d, as ravished by a spell, 

And heart full neither spoke ; 

That melting pause the hideous yell 

Of savage mutiny broke. 


Like thunderpeal from sudden cloud 

Burst the wild death-ery fierce and loud— 

“‘ Seize, seize them!”’ is the Boatswain’s cry ; 
‘‘Purdy, and wife, and child, must die: 

To boat, to boat, perchance twill save 

A few hours respite from the grave.” 
*T was vain t’ oppose the fiendish crew, 
Sire, wife and child, perforce they threw 
Into the toppling boat; nor prayers 
Of his, nor cries, nor shrieks of hers, 
Nor even childhood’s artless tears, 

‘ould move the ruthless mutineers. 
“ Away! away !—the vessel’s gone, 
The wanderers on the deep alone. 

Where were thy thunders, gracious Heaven, 
That burst not the avenging levin; 





Why did not instant lightnings leap 

To wheim the monsters in the deep? 

’T was that accumulated wrath 

Might gather o’er the pirate’s path, 

And burst where myriads might see 

And tremble at their destiny. 

And now how looked their victim group, 

At once bereft of every hope, 

And tossing, hair-hung, on the ocean, 
Sport of ev’ry billow’s motion ? 
Astonishment and mute despair 

Reigned for an awful moment there ; 

The infant first wept loud to see 

His Mother’s speechless agony, 

And round her neck his arms he flung, 
And closer to her bosom clung, 

And, shrinking from the chilly spray, 
Implored her ‘keep the waves away.” 
And she, with all a Mother’s wile, 

Strove to forget her fate and smile, 

And forced a feeble gleam of joy 

To cheer her little darling boy. 

The Father struggled to too wear 

The look of hope in his despair, 

And strove to soothe his Mary’s grief 
With treacherous promise of relief. 

And now he rose, and stretched his gaze 
For object his own hopes to raise. 

Far as his eye could wing its glance, 
Across the boundless drear expanse, 

He saw one lessening sail alone, 

That sail so recently his own ; 

It mocks his aching sight—’tis gone !— 
That was the last link of the chain, 

That joined his country with the main; 
And when he felt that last link sever, 

He knew that hope was lost forever. 

One stifled groan of deep distress 

His swelling heart could not suppress: 

On Mary’s tingling ear it fell, 

The fatal omen of her knell; 

And broke from her the long, wild shriek, 
That tells the anguished heart must break. 
Now gathering night shut out the day, 
And gloomier made their trackless way ; 
But Mary’s frantic shriek no more 

Was heard amid the breakers’ roar ; 
Madness had eased her burning brain, 

And laughing at the raging main, 

She clasped her babe, and thus beguiled 
His sobs to rest, in breathings wild— 
“Hush thee, my darling! thy cradle’s a boat, 
And its rockers the waves of the deep; 
And hark! hear the winds—'tis their lullably note 
To sing my sweet Henry to sleep. 
Yes, sleep little Henry—sweet, sweet is the rest 
Of the gull on the foam of the sea, 
But you, dearest infant, on ocean’s soft breast 
Shall sleep sweeter, deeper than he.” 
’T was the swan’s dying note, 
When she pours o’er the wave, 
The music that wakes not again ; 
The morrow’s sun rose on a tenantless boat, 
And Mary the lovely, and Purdy the brave, 
With Henry, slept deep in the main, 
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ON HIPPONOMASTICS, 
A LETTER TO PIERCE M. BUTLER, ESQ. 


(Now Governor of South Carolina) 
ON THE NAMING OF RACE HORSES. 
BY FRANCIS LIEBER. 


Columbia, S. C. January, 1836. 

Were you aware, my dear sir, of my peculiar liking 
for fine names and my great distaste for unfitted or harsh 
and ugly ones, may they designate man, beast, town, 
plant or sea, when you asked me to give you a few 
good names for some noble colts of yours? you touched 
upon a darling subject of mine, as you may unfortu- 
nately find out, before you get to the end of this letter, 
if to the end you get at all. 

‘A good name,’ all the world are agreed, is a good 
thing, and the least that one can say of a fine name is— 
I hope no one will contradict it—that it is a fine thing. 
The name is not the thing; very true, and if Sershal 
were called Bacheracher—the wine which grows near 
the town of Bacherach—it would taste as pure, and 
oily, and generous and comforting, as it does now, nor 
would it taste more pure, more generous and gentle if 
you were to style it Lacrymae Christi or Milk of Our 
Dear Lady—a grape which grows near the ancient 
church of Worms. But though the name be not the 
thing, it is a thing of itself; it may please the ear or 
mercilessly grate upon it; it may bring you welcome 
associations or place by way of contrast a grinning ca- 
ricature plump before your inward eye. And is there 
no connection between the sound of the name and the 
subject it names? Ought there to be none? Why does 
the novel writer select his names with a degree of care, 
and follow the suggestions of his tact and taste? Why 
does the author of comedies chuse laughable names? 
And how could a name be laughable did not some con- 
nexion or other exist between the sounds and the sub- 
ject, and did not certain sounds influence our mind and 
feeling in a certain way essentially connected with the 
sounds themselves? Surely no man could imagine that 
to titter would ever signify to roar or to thunder. I am 
not so very particular as old Mr. Shandy, who thought 
that the name, the nose and a certain date were the 
three given points between which the whole life of an 
individual was but the necessary figure described and 
construed as an indispensable consequence. But have 
we not Lamb’s Mr. H., who ought to serve as a beacon 
to warn all wardens of the poor, especially in the city 
of New York, never to bestow an unsightly and un- 
soundly name upon any helpless foundling. 

The only question can be: is the choice left to us or 
not? If not, make up your mind without murmuring to 
wear your name with submission, though it were Clod- 
pole. Nothing remains in this case but to remind you 
of the Spanish adage which goes: “If you can change 
the matter, why complain? If not, why complain ?” 
But if the choice is left, 1 maintain it to be an axiom or 
self-evident truth, written between the temples of every 
man, whether nature has been pleased to make a wide 
space between them or not, that we may just as leaf 
take a tasty, fine, proper name as a ludicrous, insipid, 
ugly one. Does any one doubt this ?—Why yes, only 
see the enormous number of barbarous names all over 


against my position; it is a considerable trouble to find 
a good name, if you know none; and then, once a 
shabby name having crept into use, people become ac- 
customed to it—and to what can we not accustom our- 
selves? even to placing tobacco into our mouths !—The 
child inherits it from the parent and Peg goes on for 
centuries. Let Taste have her due, or our life becomes 
barbarous in spite of all utilitarian progress. I do not 
advance that the face of our country would change if 
the maps which Philadelphia sends forth all over the 
Union were more decently colored, but certainly it 
would indicate that the Graces were more frequently 
at home on the banks of our lovely rivers, if the en- 
gravers were able to sell their maps less boisterously 
painted and not as they are now, each county of each 
state in flaming red, bright yellow or a flagrant orange 
dye arrayed, like the cover produced by the united ef- 
forts of a quilting match. When I once complained of 
this barbarous, offensive coloring of maps, the geogra- 
pher assured me that he could not sell them unless be- 
daubed in this way ; “for, said he, the greater number 
of the large maps are not sold for any purpose of utility, 
but to ornament the walls of bar-rooms. My agents 
write continually to me to color high.” And, of course, 
if taste and money run contrary to each other, we know 
well who must give way.* 

Old Menu, the Hindoo law-giver says: “The names 
of women should be agreeable, soft, clear, captivating 
the fancy, auspicious, ending in long vowels, resembling 
words of benedictions.”{ ‘There is a poem for you, 
what a lovely poem too! I never have been able to 
read this passage without sensations, thrilling—but I 
ought not to go on in this way, for surely I have said 
as yet very little about horse names. Still my words 
are to the purpose, considering that I mean to proceed 
systematically. I was obliged, therefore, first to estab- 
lish that there are such things as ugly names in the 
world, and also such as fine ones; secondly that a name 
is not altogether unimportant, which was proved by 
instances and the law of so old and exalted a legislator 
as Menu himself. Thirdly I admitted that a homely 
name may signify a proud or stately or elevated thing 
or person,{ as Bess did signify the only monarch of the 
time, who, according to Cardinal Richelieu, ruled, and 
knew how to rule; but did it not require an Elizabeth 
to change the effect of the sound Bess, upon our ears? 
I will not recommence the quarrel of old, when Nomi- 
nalists and Realists fought bloody battles about the 
essence of names; peace be with old Roscellin, who 
solemnly declared and was ready to die upon the de- 
claration that a name was but a breath, a flatus vocis ! 
I am anxious to avoid all dispute, there are already but 
too many in this quarrelsome, garrulous, zealotic world 
of ours. If you say the coat is not the man; I concede, 
at once; but permit me to suggest, that it may pinch. 
If you say, the face is not the soul, I second your pro- 
position, but crave leave to add by way of amendment, 
that it may be lovely or plain. If you assert that the 


* This reason was given me by one of the first geographers in 


the United States, who has himself a perfectly correct idea of 
the tasteful coloring of maps. 


f Institutes of Hindoo Law or the Ordinances of Menu ; Vol. 
Ill of Sir W. Jones’ Works, chap. II, 33. 


t We are not aware that the epistolographer has admitted any 





the world. I think this fact does not prove anything 


such thing ; but never mind, he might have done so. 


Vou. II.—38 
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nose is not the head, I lay my hand on my heart, and 
declare I feel convinced of the truth of your position ; 
but still the nose may be long or short, straight or 
crooked, well delineated or thick and coarse, red, 
brownish or purple, of “ brass” or of “ fir-tree.” We 
may be happy in winter—yes happy indeed, when the 
crackling fire tells us of the cold without, but the rosy 
cheeks of our little ones and their beaming eyes and 
prattling chatter, is better than budding roses and ver- 
nal sunshine and the ‘lusty mocking-bird’s graceful or 
intoxicated tune. We may talk and sing best of kindly 
spring, when envious snow makes one blank leaf of na- 
ture, and it may be natural that Milton’s “vein never 
happily flowed, but from the autumnal equinoctial to 
the vernal, and that whatever he attempted was never 
to his satisfaction, though he courted his fancy never so 
much,” because spring itself is the best poem witha 
thousand glorious episodes, and like any other true 
poem that edifies, comforts and stills joy into channels 
of our life-blood, makes us silently drink of the Cas- 
talian fountain, which the poet’s wand bade the rock to 
gush forth for our thirsty lips. All this may be readily 
granted ; but is spring nothing because in winter we 
sing best of it? Are the blessings of first love naught, 
because we versify them only, when past, when life’s 
cold blasts have made us shiver many a time?—Where 
are the names of horses !—I beg your pardon, sir; you 
are right; keep to the subject, is so sound and funda- 
mental a principle, that I think it ought to stand at the 
head of every constitution. 

As to the metaphysics of names I must beg leave to 
refer you to a chapter in my Stranger in America, for 
I have given there several rules and principles of gene- 
ral application and not only to the formation of geogra- 
phical names. I wish that chapter might have had some 
practical effect, for, sir, the giving of names to places, 
streets, counties, mountains and rivers, in the United 
states, is not any longer a subject interesting with re- 
gard to taste alone; it has become a matter of practical 
consideration. From the best official source that could 
give any information of the kind, I have the fact, that 
above one million of dead letters are annually consign- 
ed to the flames. One million of letters! What waste 
of labor, affection, hopes and expectations! What a 
sweeping ruin of those tender threads, which alone keep 
many a warm-hearted couple of friends or brothers from 
estrangement, in these busy times, when every day and 
hour are but wedges forced by the bustle of the day 
between the closest hearts! And why so many dead 
letters, dead and withered, indeed ? Look at any Ga- 
zetteer of our country, and the hundreds of Washing- 
tons, and dozens of Columbias and scores of Jefferson- 
villes—look at the directories and the number of Wash- 
ington-streets and Pearl-streets will tell you the answer. 
Giving names is always a matter of difficulty, but es- 
pecially so with ourselves, because we have to name 
more spots and places than any other nation, within 
the same time, and we have, perhaps for the present, 
less imagination than any other nation (within the 
same time.)—The horse names !—True, true, my dear 
sir, a thousand pardons; you shall not find me again 
on a by road; of race horses I will speak, and of none 
others. Depend upon it; I give you my promise not to 
treat of any thing else but of what may be called at 
once the science of hipponomastics. 





Before we establish rules, let us see which truths we 
may assume as axioms. 

Axiom 1, A fine name is better than an ugly one. 

Axiom 2. A name ought to be befitting; i.e. it ought, 
if possible, to awaken such sensations as are likewise 
awakened by the prominent qualities of the subject to 
be named. Thus if the subject to be named be a pecu- 
liarly graceful being, and if Ladona sound peculiarly 
graceful to the ear of the namer, then Ladona would 
be a proper name, though there is no other connexion 
between the name and the named, as far as 1 know, 
besides the sensations caused by either; for the faet is 
that I made the name this very moment.—Oxflesh, a 
name I once met with on a sign, would be an unbefit- 
ting name for a sentimental heroine of a novel; nor 
can it be asserted that the sound “ Lillibullero” suggests 
the feelings and notions of glory and victory. 

Axiom 3. Giving names is a matter of taste not of 
science alone, and whatever the latter may settle, the 
application of the principles must be left to taste; but 
taste may be cultivated, developped, corrected and 
guided. 

Axiom 4, The race horse is the most graceful and 
elegant animal in all creation (present company always 
excepted.) 

Corollary from Axioms 2 and 4: 

Names for race horses ought to awaken within us the 
ideas or feelings of elegance, grace, nobleness, not of 
heaviness, mere power, mere stateliness, nor of vulga- 
rity, commonness or drearyness. Pluto, Jupiter seem 
to be unbecoming, but Ganymede would appear to an- 
swer well. 

Axiom 5. Races are a matter of sport and fancy. 

Corollary of axioms 2 and 5: 

Names of race horses ought to be sportive, and have 
a touch of the fanciful; which, however, according to 
axiom 2 ought never to incline to the sentimental or to 
farfetched exclusiveness. 

Having thus laid our foundation we may proceed to 
establish rules, either as deductions from the preceding 
principles or as joint results from them and other ac- 
knowledged principles. 

RULE I. 

According to some of the previous axioms, and owing 
to the circumstance that the name of a race horse is used 
in the open field and must be rapidly understood, and 
that the names of the animals are pronounced by many 
persons who are not the profoundest scholars in ancient 
or modern languages, it results : 

4. The name of a race horse ought to be easy for the 
tongue, easy for the ear, easy for the memory. 

B. The name ought to have fine open sounds, as a, 
e, 0, but few such as euthos, theu, &c. 

C. The name ought to consist of two or three sylla- 
bles; if the latter, it will be generally found that those 
names are most pleasing to the ear, which have the ac- 
cent on the second syllable, as Aglaja. 

RULE II. 

As racing is a matter of sport, the names ought to 
be sportive, elegant (Axiom 5), and common christian 
names are inadmissable. It would sound very dull to 
the ears of a gentleman of the turf, were he to hear: 
To morrow Peter, Paul, Tom, John and Timothy are 
to run. 

Yet, suppose a ludicrous fashion of giving the hardest 
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mythological names has become prevalent, in such case 
it might be sportive to call one of the finest racers Peter. 
The contrast would serve instead of elegance or other 
qualities commonly requisite. 

RULE Hil. 

The names of living ladies are for ever banished. A 
thousand associations, the very contrary of desirable 
for the lady apparently honored by hearing a favorite 
mare called after her, are absolutely unavoidable. 

Let us then never more hear of Lady Maries, Fanny 
Kembles, &c. 

I knew a cow, and a noble animal it was, called 
Countess Bernstorff. To feed, to rub, to milk the 
countess—surely in this case it is not the fault of the 
hearer if the association is offensive to him; it is forced 
upon him. 

RULE IV. 


You ought to take care that if the name signifies 
anything, it do not promise too much, and form, per- 
haps, too severe a contrast with reality, thus giving 
opportunities to unpleasant remarks. Remember the 
plain girl who had been baptized: Pulcherrima. A 
horse Nonpareil, that does not arrive first, a colt Vic- 
tory, that is beaten, are epigrams upon themselves. 

RULE V. 

If names of antiquity be taken, it is not at all neces- 
sary that they have belonged to gods or men, but they 
may be taken from wells, mountains, rivers, places, &c. 
provided they sound pleasingly and gracefully. They 
ought not to be common, for this would be against the 
elegance of the name. Venus would be a poor name, 
but Ceres, Belus, Chiron, Pelops, Cecrops might do very 
well, 

RULE VI. 

If the name be taken from a distinguished individual 
of modern times, a favorite author of the owner, a friend 
of ours, aremarkable event, a victory, &c. care is always 
to be taken that the name be not heavy. Niebuhr, 
Humbuldt would be good names for vessels, not so for 
horses. They have nothing light and airy. A little 
of the stately ought to be mixed with it, but nothing 
heavy. The battle at Wurtschen [or the places where 
some of the fights in the late Florida campaign took 
place] would certainly furnish a poor name, however 
interested the owner might feel in the victory. Sara- 
gossa would be a fine name. ‘The late discovery of the 
sources of the Mississippi in the Lake Itasca furnishes 
a very pleasing and appropriate name for a mare. 


Suggestions for selecting or making names for race horses. 


‘* Let’s ransack history ; my life! 
We find the deed already done.” 


1, Greek and Roman Mythology as well as history 
are full of excellent names; plunder them! 


For instance : 


Cos Creusa 
Ento Medea 
Samia Simois 
Suada Hygea 
Sol Hesperus 
Surot Dino 
Themis Geryon 
Sigalion Dejanira 
Scamander Danaé 
Sothes Cadmus 
Calpurnus Corinna 
Terpander Lara 
Statira Marcellus 
Lais Livia 
Olympia Tanais 
Polemon Simois 
Larissa Titania 
Polyxo Scylax 
Thoas Cassandra 
Procas Zenobia 
Euclid Zoroaster 
Tyro Hippo 
Numa 


2. The East and especially Arabia, that land toward 
which every lover of the horse looks with reverence, 
are proper countries to provide us with names. Their 
association, their stateliness and their sound combine to 
make them acceptable: 


Nuraddin Hassan 
Ashmed Zinbad 
Zobeide Giafar 
Nurmahal Abulhassan 
Haroon Aladdin 
Alrachid Yemen 
Maimun Saladin 
Tomar Omar 
Agib Ali 
Balsora Mehmed 
Sulyman Soliman 
Fatime &ce. &e. 
Assad 
Giandar 
3. Scandinavian Mythology yields many fine names: 
Odin Glemur 
Edda Walfadar 
Askur Freia 
Embla Bragar 
Narfi Vidar 
Hilda Thor 
Alfadur Idalia 
Andur Lyna 
Dagur Laga 
Bifrost Skuld 
Norna Disa 
Arcona Heimdal 
Hertha Wingolf 
Hela 


Ammon Feronia 
Deo Evander 
Ceto Eurotas 
Alecto Dimos 
Aegina Comus 
Hestia Icarion 
Gamelia Ida 
Gorgo Ino 
Erato Termon 


rary or political : 
Pindar 
Ariosto 
Tasso 
Rabelais 
Heeren 





Ferdusi 


4. Historical names of ancient or modern times, lite- 


Scanderbeg 
Mendoza 
Mahmud 
Aretino 
Urbino 
Francia 
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Fargani Egesta 
Hamodius Numantia 
Nicander Suliot 
Galba Wardi 
Lucian Spinoza 
Sylla Spencer 
Caraffa 


5. Names taken from poems. The Italian poets in 
particular furnish numerous fine ones. Glance at Ari- 
osto or ‘Tasso, at Pulci or Tassone and your difficulty 
will be, how to choose among so many. 


Olindo Amanda 

~ Rinaldo Timeno 
Erminia Argante 
Armida Raimondo 
Goffredo Adrasto 
Urbano Tronto 
Guelfo 


6. There are many well-sounding geographical names; 
glance at a Gazetteer : 


Ragusa Verona 

Mantua Toronto 
Saratoga Lepanto 
Otranto Salonica 


7. Latin words for certain qualities might do very well: 


Celer Venustus, a, 
Fugax Levis 
Alba Tener 


Similar Greek words would not do so well, Melas 
(black), Sobaros (proud), Leucos (white). 
But corresponding words might be taken from any 
other well sounding idiom, as Leggiadra Nera. 
8. The names of gems are appropriate, because we 
connect the ideas of gracefulness with that of precious 
stones, being accustomed to see them ornamenting the 
graceful parts of the graceful sex—arms, necks, trans- 
parent ears, &c. (we need not think of bony fingers.) 


Gem Emerald 
Ruby Diamond 
Garnet Topaz 


Flowers, would not provide us with good names, ac- 
cording to my taste. Yet Viola would do, because we 
think of him of whom every soul thinks with joy—of 
Shakspeare. 

9. It is perhaps difficult to find English words which 
unite the various qualities, of which a race horse name 
ought to be possessed. Compositions rarely succeed. 

10. Many fine and open sounding names may be de- 
rived from the Indians; but these names are too much 
associated in our minds with the painful ideas of a 
withering race, to be added to the many in history, 
which have lived without leaving any traces, destined 
to yield up their inheritance to the science, judgment, 
boldness, sound industry, restless enterprize, craft and 
crime of more gifted races. They are dying, and dying 
a wretched death. Let us meditate upon their fate, not 
sport with their names on the turf. 

11. If you please, you may make names ; but man will 
act wise, if he holds as far as possible to some line he has 
prescribed to himself, or other. This belongs to Ethics; 
you hipponomastics press all branches into service. 


Belosa Ferlandi 
Zomanda Labino 
Damanco 

Domanza 


12. Bad are: The beginnings of popular songs, the 
names of dishes (except their name be as fine as their 
taste savory), the names of instruments—in short look 
at the English Stud Book and you will see insipid, ca- 
pricious, ludicrous, ignoble names enough, which ought 
to rouse the indignation of every one who ever loved 
a horse. 

And now my dear sir, should you ever own a packet, 
or wish a name for any other sea-vessel, pray let me 
know. I have a historical love for the sea—the element 
of men; and I have myself too often experienced how 
agreeable it is to meet far out on the vast ocean a ves- 
sel with a significant name; nor can any one sail far 
in acraft with a sound, good or poetic name, without 
having dwelled on it with pleasure during those silent 
hours, when, after the golden disc has dipped beneath 
the glowing sea, and the silvery orb stands bright, mute 
clear above you, the watches have changed, each sailor 
has taken his place, and the mate—his warmer jacket 
buttoned up to the chin—paces the deck to and fro. If 
you sail to see your friends, to see your wife, to see 
your boys—it is pleasing indeed if you can weave and 
unravel light poetry—not firm enough to be pronounced, 
but the fine tissue of our soul—out of the name of the 
vessel which plays like the shuttle to weave the woof 
between the many threads that tie your heart to the 
place you sail to. Yes indeed it would be well worth 
our while to write a system of ploionomastics, and give 
names for men of war, packets, common merchantmen 
down to the skimming Baltimore gull. Aye, would it 
not be well to take the whole subject into consideration 
and give rules to select, and propose good names befit- 
ting the subject, occasion or purpose for children, islands, 
towns, rivers, lakes, streets, squares, mountains, taverns, 
companies and banks, hoses, ships, horses, cars, canals, 
parties, sects, opponents, engines, papers, dogs, ferries, 
novels, bills, beverages, dishes, perfumes, conventions, 
candidates, patterns, bonnets, new crimes (it politics), 
wines, panaceas, pills and drugs, medical humbugs and 
theories, academies, saw mills, manufactories, &c. &c. 

I hope you will find a few appropriate names among 
the above and wish you may have many true blooded 
colts to apply them to. 
I am, my dear sir, 
Ever your most faithful friend and serv’t 
FRANCIS LIEBER. 





NAVARINO. 
BY MISS E. DRAPER. 
PART Il. 


Greece by her desolation had become 

A gaze to other lands; her classic home 

Pillaged and wasted: oft the traveller, 

At evening hour, would linger to descry 

The crumbling grandeur of those things that were 


The pride, the glory, of an age gone by ; 


And as the pale moon rose in cloudless skies, 


Start at the vision that would meet his eyes, 
Of wreck and ruin that did darkly gleam 





In mournful shadows on the midnight stream. 
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Not thus to muse upon her gloomy shore, 

They the brave-hearted of that squadron came— 
Like mercy’s heralds, in their hands they bore 
Freedom and glory unto bonds and shame : 

O’er Biscay’s wave the sighs of Greece had gone, 
And the kind Christian, in his quiet dwelling, 
Wept at the story of distress and wrong, 

That in his ear the eastern gale was telling. 
With naked sword he sped to brave the hate 
And fiery fury of the Turkish fleet. 


Now, by Mohamed, ’twas no pleasant sight, 

For Ibrahim’s host to look around and see, 

Brave men and arms all gathered unto fight— 

A fight which boded them no victory ; 

*Neath spreading sail they headlong bore away, 

Upon the quiet of the silent water ; 

Nor did they ever dream that passage lay 

To their pride’s downfall, and their people’s slaughter. 
Fleet and more fleet they flew o’er gentle swell, 
Laughing to scorn the astonish’d Infidel. 


Thus to have sported with a feebler power 

Had not been much; but ’twas not wise to try 

How much of ardor fired an enemy, 

Fearless and strong, who, in that fatal hour,— 

As the fierce Tiger urges on his prey, 

So urged they theirs, impatient of delay,— 

The Greeks applaud—the dauntless Christians shout: 
The terror’d Mussulman, with hopeless yell, 

Beheld his mighty crescent turn’d about, 

As by the potency of magic spell. 


Rode they upon the waves, a mighty fleet 

Of long sworn foes, whose duty was to hate ; 
Rode they upon the waves; it was a sight 

Of melancholy grandeur: as the flight 

Of angry cloud driven on by changing wind 

On backward journey, so that crescent fled. 
And as the dark Turk cast a look behind, 

On Cross and Christian, what dismay and dread 
Stole like a death-shade o’er the idle hope, 
That falsely buoy’d his wavering spirit up. 


And thou, fair Navarino! who shall tell 

The good or evil that await on thee? 

Thy skies may echo with the thrilling swell 
Of joyous conquest o’er thine enemy. 

Oh! by the chains of thy captivity, 
Swear—swear revenge on yon inglorious foe. 


Heaven nerves thine arm—Heaven saith thou shalt be 


free : 
Hast thou no courage for the desperate blow ? 
Strike, Navarino! for thy sons’ release— 
For home, for freedom, and the rights of Greece. 


Hark! to the sound of waters from afar, 

And heavy canvass rattling in the air. 

Why start the swelling waves from surface, where 
They lay like glassy pathway, smooth and clear? 
In glittering arms and in the cannon’s roar, 

With sounding trumpet and with beating drum, 
All rapidly to thy devoted shore, 

Thick and impetuous, they come—they come, 
Man! dost thou tremble at yon fearful blast, 


The brave Allies besought the Pasha’s ear, 

But it had long been closed to reasoning ; 

Yet once again they sought that he would spare 

His many thousands, nor so wildly fling 

Asia’s best blood in useless stream away : 

For vain to think of conquering; delay 

Was but to seal his doom. Their gallant crews 
(Strong for the onset) waited but the word. 

Oh! better far that Turkey’s sons should choose 
The holy recompense, the bright reward, 

Of the world’s blessing, than to feel the weight, 

The woe, the vengeance of an adverse fate. 


A demon glance—a flash of hell’s own flame— 
From the dark eye of the vex’d Pasha came ; 

Yet, quail’d the Christian ‘neath that frightful glare 
Of burning wrath so terrible? No, there 

He stood like one whose sword and faith were given 
To Greece and justice, liberty and Heaven. 

And he, Ibrahim, he the sinful one, 

As from his quivering lip the fierce oath burst, 
Seem’d half appal’d, asham’d, to look upon 

Such noble greatness in the foe he cursed. 


To sunny France, and England’s merry Isle, 
And the far home in Russia’s hardy clime, 
Went many an anxious thought; then came awhile 
Fond recollections. ”Tis no shame, no crime, 
For warrior brave to weep amid the gloom 
Of dark foreboding and approaching doom. 
And as the haughty Pasha turn’d away, 
Swearing eternal vengeance on the Greek, 
The brave Allies felt that in bloody day, 
That heartless tyrant might his fury wreak 
On many a heart, that far beyond the sea 
Beat high and quick in dread anxiety— 
Upon the widow and the fatherless, 

Who, at the dismal story, would expire, 

Or waste away in sigh of bitterness, 

For butcher’d husband, and for martyr’d sire. 





TO A WATCH. 
BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 


Index of Time, that with thy finger shows 
The various phases of the passing day, 
As the fleet hours speed merrily away, 
All rife with change, the drama of our woes 
Draws near, and nearer to its final close, 
Thou emblem of decay, 
In laudatory mood these verses I essay! 


Companion of my wanderings, whose face 
I secann’d so often with impatient look, 
(For who, I ask, can snail-like journies brook ?) 
And found it soothing in our sober pace, 
The steps of Time upon thy orb to trace, 
As from the view I took 
Lessons ye may not find in homily or book ! 


I then would cheer me, as the sun sank low, 
That soon repose would bless my wearied soul ; 





Or is thy day of fear and trembling past? 





And as the hands across thy face did stroll, 
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[ could but think, that though our steps were slow, 
As trudging onward we did staidly go, 
We near’d each step the goal 
Where I might press my couch, and yield to sleep’s 
control! 


Watch! thou art fondled by the youth who sighs 
For hour to meet with some all trusting fair, 
As gazing on thee with reproachful eyes, 
He deems thy finger far too slowly hies, 
In spite of invocation and of pray’r, 
When his warm fancy flies— 
Hut thou still soundest on to knell the hour that dies! 


But when thy figures tell him that the hour, 
So long expected, has at length come on, 
And when he hears light footsteps sound upon 
The rustling verdure of the leafy bow’r, 
He then doth know that love’s bewitching pow’r 
The trusting girl has won 
Unto his warm embrace all confident to run. 
And when, in fine, the nuptial scene is near, 
When merry maidens deck the blushing bride, 
When hopes to sweetest certainties subside, 
He loves the signal note from thee to hear, 
And from her cheek to kiss soft pleasure’s tear, 
Whilst thus he wins whate’er 
Unto the ardent soul of ardent youth is dear. 
Within a dungeon, where the shades of night 
Eternal brood, and solitude resides, 
And guilt, convicted, in the darkness hides, 
Where seldom comes the smallest ray of light, 
But silence hovers with its solemn blight, 
And visions sear the sight 
Of the doom’d convict’s sleep with horror and affright ; 
That lonely wretch, whose hours to live are all 
But few in number, ere his sad farewell 
To hope and life shall on the breezes swell, 
Hears thy dull tickings on his senses fall, 
With tones that warn, and warnings that appal, 
As he doth know they tell 
That, ere thy hands go round, thou, Watch, must sound 
his knell! 


See’st thou yon group around the bed of pain, 
Where feeble suff’rer breathes his life away, 
And tho’ he feels his energies decay, 
Hopes for a respite from his fate in vain— 
A day, a moment, by his pray’rs to gain 
From death, whose fingers strain 
With clutch upon his heart he cannot long sustain? 


That group collected in that sick man’s room, 
At times their glances cast, consulting, where 
Thou, a then emblem of the fiend, dispair, 
Goest calmly on amid surrounding gloom, 
And nearer bring’st the dying wretch’s doom, 
Which gives him to the tomb, 
Where the foul worm shall soon his mouldering clay 
consume. 


Thou art the idler’s curse, whose hours do go 

With sluggish pace unto the grave of Time, 

Who, blind and thoughtless, dissipates life’s prime ; 

And as disgust around his heart doth grow, 

Deems that thy hands derisive move too slow, 
Whilst thus through pain and wo, 





‘The sluggish waves of life all quietly must flow! 


But to the man whose ev’ry hour is dear— 
Who never loses by his fault a day— 
Who, prompt and active, wends his destin’d way, 
And grows more prudent with each passing year,— 
To him, indeed, they must full oft appear 
Too rapidly to stray 
Upon thy polish’d face, to mark o!d Time’s decay! 


Mirror of Time, on whose bright countenance 
We often gaze, and, pondering, grow wise, 
And see that life forever swiftly flies, 
Whilst its dup’d minions to their fate advance 
Amid the spells of pleasure that entrance,— 
From that, our thoughtful glance, 
We learn in time to meet its sorrows and mischance?! 


Aye! thou art eloquent, mysterious toy, 
To warn the feasters at the board of life, 
That mirth and pleasure often end in strife— 
And in the cup of ev’ry earthly joy, 
Misfortune mingles its accurs’d alloy, 
And though thy notes annoy, 
Yet that low voice of thine they never may destroy ! 





ISLAND OF JAMESTOWN. 


Not long since, [ enjoyed the pleasure of spending a 
few days, on the island of Jamestown, at the hospitable 
mansion of the polite, intelligent, and friendly proprie- 
tor of that place. He accompanied me in my antiqua- 
rian researches over the island, and related many facts 
connected with its history, of which I was before igno- 
rant. 

I felt whilst there that I stood upon holy ground. It 
is a place consecrated to the spirit of antiquity, and 
around which the genius of liberty delights to hover. 
Here the germ of our mighty nation was first planted— 
here took root, and from hence has continued to grow 
and spread, until it has attained its present gigantic 
size, and overshadowed an almost boundless region. 
Here the light of civilization first dawned, and diffused 
its cheering beams over this benighted continent. Li- 
berty, driven from the old world, and wearied with long 
continued, but ineffectual exertions, to disenthral the 
human race, here found a resting place—a congenial 
soil, and congenial spirits—where, and with whom, it 
could successfully prosecute its heavenly design of im- 
parting peace, virtue, and happiness to mankind. 

What privations did our forefathers here endure ; 
what perils did they encounter, that they might se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to themselves, and trans- 
mit them safely to their posterity. Few in number, 
and exiles from their native land, they stood, almost 
alone in the world, in the midst of a vast and illimita- 
ble desert, dark, gloomy and wild—inhabited only by 
beasts of prey, and men the most fierce and blood-thirsty 
of theirrace. They stood firm and invincible, although 
beset by every danger, and assailed by every evil to 
which man is liable—although suffering from all the 
calamities which follow in the train of war, pestilence, 
and famine. 

This is the scene of the romantic adventures of the 
gallant, chivalrous Smith; of the beautiful and heroic 
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Pocahontas ; and of that “arch-rebel and traitor Na- 
thaniel Bacon,” as he is termed in the act of attainder 
against him, or rather of the patriot Bacon, as he de- 
serves to be called. 

Here was once a flourishing and populous town, and 
a happy, gay, and prosperous population. Jamestown 
was the seat of government, and the residence of the 
royal governor for nearly a century. Here was the 
colonial court, which imitated, in an humble way, the 
pomp, state, and ceremony of the court of St. James; 
and much more effectually imitated, its intrigues, ve- 
nality, and corruption. Here the fashion, wealth and 
talents of the colony, were for a long time concentrated. 
How changed! Where now is the population? It is 
gone; its place shall know it no more. Where the 
busy merchant? the wealthy burgher? the rough sol- 


dier? the promising youth? the reigning beauty of the 
town ? 


** Fach is in his narrow cell forever laid.”’ 


They sleep beneath the ground on whichI now tread, 
“‘ without a stone to tell where they lie”—-“ without a 
tear to grace their memory.” They have long ago 
mouldered into their kindred dust. 

Where are the well built streets—the neat, substan- 
tial dwellings—-the venerable church--the stately palace 
of the governor? The curse denounced against Baby- 
lon seems to have fallen upon them. They are “razed, 
razed to the ground.” ‘Tenants and houses have toge- 
ther mouldered into ruin, and mingle together in the 
dust. Scarcely one vestige of the town remains. What 
was once a town, is now a cultivated field. Luxuriant 
crops, now wave over the graves of the former inhabi- 
tants. Instead of “the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men,” here is deep solitude, profound silence, and the 
undisturbed repose of nature. How mutable are all 
earthly things! How transient is life! How vain and 
perishable are all the works of man, and how utterly 
useless and worthless do they ultimately prove to be! 

The island of Jamestown was, formerly, a peninsula. 
It was connected with the main land, on the north side, 
by a narrow isthmus, near the upper extremity of the 
island. This isthmus has long since disappeared, having 
been washed away, by the force of the current, and tides. 
It was on this little neck of land, that an intrenchment 
was thrown up, during the rebellion of 1675, to oppose 
General Bacon’s entrance into the island. The troops 
of Governor Berkeley were stationed behind this forti- 
fication. In this position, they were attacked, by Ba- 
con’s forces ; the intrenchments were stormed; Berke- 
ley’s troops defeated; and Bacon, and his followers, 
entered the island. They fired the town, which was 
entirely consumed ; and compelled the governor and 
council to abandon the island, and seek refuge on 
the eastern shore of Virginia. Bacon assumed the 
reins of government; convened the house of Bur- 
gesses, and performed many other acts of sovereignty. 
When, in the full career of successful usurpation, he 
was suddenly seized with violent sickness, which ter- 
minated in his death, The government, afterwards, 
remained for a short time, in the hands of 
Bacon’s lieutenant general. 

James City (as it was called) was located on the 
upper part, and on the south side of the island, near 





Ingram, 


still to be seen, some remains of the walls, and mounds 
of the ancient fortress of Jamestown, This fort was 
erected by the first settlers, consisting of 105 persons, 
who were brought from England, in 1607, by Captain 
Newport. The fort, evidently, extended some distance 
beyond its present termination, but has been gradually 
washed away, by the encroaching tides. It was mount- 
ed by several pieces of ordnance. Here stood the in- 
trepid Smith, when he directed the cannon against the 
ship, in which Governor Wingfield, together with a 
great majority of the colonists had embarked, with a 
determination to return to England, and abandon the 
colony forever. He mounted the fort, and stood pre- 
pared, as soon as they set sail, to fire upon them, and 
sink the ship. This intimidated them, They left the 
ship, and returned to the island. 

A few hundred yards to the right of the fort, stands 
a small brick building, which, tradition says, was a pow- 
der magazine. Underneath this, there is a cellar arched 
and paved with brick, in which, in all probability, the 
ammunition was deposited. ‘This is said to be the old- 
est building on the continent. Jt was built, according 
to tradition, at a very early period after the settlement 
at Jamestown. On the north side of the house, nume- 
rous impressions in the walls, are plainly visible, which, 
it is evident, were made by balls fired against the house. 
The magazine was probably attacked by Bacon’s party, 
or by the Indians. The bricks, and mortar, forming 
the arch of the cellar, are apparently as fresh, as if they 
had been put up very recently. 

This building stands, like an imperishable monument, 
over the graves of our forefathers; uninjured by the 
assaults of time; unimpaired by the violence of the ele- 
ments. How many, and how great changes has it wit- 
nessed, moral, political, and physical! It is almost the 
only visible, tangible link connecting the present, with 
the past history of our country. The stream of time 
has rolled onward, bearing off on its current whole 
generations of men, with all their works, all the proud 
trophies of their art and science, all their schemes of 
greatness, grandeur, and glory. This little building 
alone, has defied its strength ; alone resists for the pre- 
sent, that relentless power, which would overwhelm all 
things in its course, and which cannot be at rest, until 
it has destroyed, and swept away from the earth, every 
vestige of man and his atchievements. The spirits of 
our forefathers, if they are permitted to visit their former 
earthly abode, must enjoy a solemn pleasure in contem- 
plating this sole relic of all their labors, and memento 
of their corporeal existence. A thousand interesting as- 
sociations, of by-gone years, entwine themselves around 
this venerable little bujlding. 

At a little distance from this house, are the remains 
(consisting of bricks, plaster, &c.) of an apparently 
very large building. This was probably the governor’s, 
or state house. 

There are similar remains of buildings, in other places, 
lying on the surface of the ground, in regular order, in 
a long, narrow line, which probably indicate the direc- 
tion and location of the principal streets of the town. 

A part of the steeple of the church, which was burnt 
(I believe) during Bacon’s rebellion, is still standing. 
This steeple once proudly overlooked a flourishing 
town, and a dense population. Now it stands desert- 





the banks of the river. Near the site of the town, are 


ed, and alone. Like some aged man, who has lived to 
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see all the friends and companions of his earlier years 
carried to the grave, while he survives, a venerable 
monument of past times, sad, silent, and solitary, un- 
known to, and unconnected with, the generation which 
surrounds him, and bearing upon his visage, deeply 
engraven marks of the ravages of time, and the cor- 
roding sorrows of life. 

Contiguous to this steeple there is an ancient grave- 
yard. Several members of the Lee family, of Green- 
spring, were buried here. Their tombs are still stand- 
ing, although very much impaired by time. This has 
been a conspicuous, and distinguished family, from a 
yery remote period. The tomb of John Ambler, who 
was interred here, is also standing. He was the first 
sole proprietor of Jamestown; and erected the large 
brick dwelling house on the island, which is in excel- 
lent condition, though built, probably, nearly a century 
ago. This is the only dwelling house on the island. 
Here are the tombs of several other persons, eminent for 
talents and usefulness, during the early age of the colony. 
The names, dates, &c. on many of the tombstones are 
legible. They are, however, in a very ruinous, muti- 
lated state. There is an inscription, on one of the 
tombs, recording the death of a man who died in 1670, 
This is, doubtless, one of the most ancient tombstones 
in the United States. 

In digging the foundations of a house, on the island, 
some time since, the workmen discovered several human 
skeletons. Indeed, these may be found in many places 
near the site of the town. Jamestown was literally the 
grave of the first settlers. The fatality among them, 
produced by famine, and the diseases of the climate, 
(then, much more violent than at present) was almost 
unprecedented. 

The part of the island not embraced within the limits 
of the town, appears to have been apportioned into nu- 
merous lots, of a small size, each one of which was sur- 
rounded by a dike. Many of these ditches are still 
visible, and plainly indicate the extent of the lots they 
enclosed. On some of these lots, are to be found remains 
of buildings. On one, there is an old well, the brick 
walls of which are quite perfect and sound. 

This is all that remains of ancient Jamestown. We 
do not find there, the splendid, massive ruins; the 
remnants of colossal columns, gigantic domes, and other 
mutilated, but gorgeous specimens of architecture, which 
throw a lustre around the memory of Palmyra, Mem- 
phis, and Thebes. But, the important events which 
transpired on this little island, and the glorious results 
which have sprung from them, shed a halo around it, 
which rivals in brilliancy that of any of the boasted 
cities of antiquity. This island is the birth place of 
our nation. Here the infant giant was nurtured, until 
he was able to go forth “ rejoicing as a strong man to 
run his course,” and to fulfil the mighty destiny which 
awaited him, Every patriot must feel a deep interest 
in every circumstance connected with this place. 

The greater part of the island was in the possession 
of the Ambler family for several generations. The 
other portion remained, for many years, in possession 
of the Travis family. The present proprietor has 
purchased the whole island. It is a very valuable es- 
tate, containing about 2,000 acres of land. The tract 
contains 12 or 1400 acres of arable land, of excellent 
quality. The soil is well adapted to the growth of 





corn, wheat, oats, and palma-christi. The island, and 
the surrounding country, abound in game of almost 
every description—partridges, pheasants, wild-turkies, 
water-fowl, and deer. 

Such is Jamestown—venerable for its antiquity— 
sacred as the home and grave of our forefathers ; and 
hallowed as the spot on which the embryo liberties of 
our country were fostered and cherished. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 


N.B. Since the above was written, the writer’s at- 
tention has been called, by a friend, to Letter VI of the 
“British Spy ;” and he has discovered in that letter, 
and in the above piece, a similarity of expression and 
coincidence of sentiment, in a few instances. But the 
writer has not, on that account, thought proper to 
change his expressions or sentiments. 





ORIGINAL 
LETTERS OF MR. JEFFERSON. 


From the papers of a deceased revolutionary patriot, 
once a Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Vir- 
ginia, a friend has furnished us five letters, written by 
Mr. Jefferson; the earliest in 1764, the latest in 1779. 
We give them to our readers, as interesting memorials, 
hitherto unpublished, of the greatest, save one, of the 
mighty men whom that soul-stirring time reared up, to 
ennoble the name of Virginia, and make her and her 
sister states (if they would but be so!) burning and 
shining lights, to guide mankind on the path to freedom 
and happiness. 

We have numbered the letters, in the order of their 
dates. The two first, it will be perceived, relate chiefly 
to some of those incidents of Mr. J.’s college-life— 
namely, youthful love, courtship, plans for the future, 
and day-dreams of expected felicity,—which occupy 
several of his letters, published in Mr. Tucker’s late 
and excellent Life of Jefferson. It is easy to trace in 
them, the beginnings of that happy epistolary style, 
which afterwards so greatly distinguished their author, 
and probably, indeed, contributed as much as any other 
single talent, to his ultimate préeminence. One merit 
in them—especially in the first—we will mark with 
particular praise, because it is the opposite of a fault, 
upon which some of the little and middling great men of 
the present day, preposterously value themselves. The 
handwriting is neat, round, distinct, and legible. The sig- 
nature (unlike that of many a coxcomb, who fancies 
himself a second Byron or Napoleon, because he ap- 
pends to an unreadable scrawl, a name which not even 
Champollion could decipher), is as plain as print. 

The time when No. I was written does not appear on 
its face: and the place where, is so nearly torn out, that 
we have only the R and the i to make us suppose it is 
“Richmond.” No. II, however, shows it to have been 
not long before March, 1764, when the author was in 
his 21st year. No. II is not signed: but is known by 
the hand, and by this label endorsed, in characters ap- 
parently well nigh as ancient as the letter itself—“ Tom 
Jefferson’s Letter 20th March, 1764.” 

Dabney Carr, whose death is the subject of No. III, 
was Mr. Jefferson’s brother-in-law, and father of the 
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late Judge Carr. No young man of that day, gave 
higher or brighter promise of efficient usefulness, by 
talents and virtue, in the fearful struggle just then com- 
mencing. Tradition, coming down from relatives and 
contemporaries who loved, admired, and deplored him, 
abundantly justifies Mr. Wirt* in applying to him the 
pathetic lament of Anchises for the untimely blight of 
the young Marcellus: 


*¢ Ostendent terris bunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent.”? 


No. IV is the most interesting, from the juncture at 
which it is dated, and from its brief and purposely mys- 
tified allusion to the momentous “ DecLaraTicn,” which 
was then ready to burst upon the public ear. It is 
written upon a full sized sheet of rather coarse but 
strong foolscap ; and (what our recollection of the post- 
office regulations of the day does not enable us clearly 
to explain) it is franked, by mail, precisely as Mr. J.’s 
letters of more recent date were. The post-office stamp 
is singularly rude. The following is the nearest fac 
simile of it, that we can make: PHILA, Jury 2 

Still further to gratify the taste of antiquarian read- 
ers, we print the letters, as Mr. J. continued always, we 
believe, to write,—without capitals at the beginnings of 
sentences. We also preserve some instances of mis- 
spelling; and copy the manuscript, exactly, in giving 
only the first and last letters of some names, as well as 
in giving others entire. We hope the remoteness of 
the period, and the example of Mr. Jefferson’s last and 
most successful biographer, will justify us in thus ma- 
king free with the ancestors of respected living persons. 

It may be proper to add, that the originals are in our 
possession; and that the well known handwriting 
places their genuineness beyond all doubt. 

I 
Ri 
Dear Will. 

From a croud of disagreeable companions, among whom I 
have spent three or four of the most tedious hours of my life, I 
retire into Gunn’s bedchamber to converse in black and white 
with an absent friend. I heartily wish you were here that I 
might converse with a Christian once more before I die: for die I 
must this night unless I should be relieved by the arrival of some 
sociable fellow. but I will now endeavor to forget my present 
sufferings and think of what is more agreeable to both of us. 
last Saturday I left Ned Carters where I had been happy in other 
good company, but particularly that of miss Jenny Taliaferro: 
and though I can view the beauties of this world with the most 
philosophical indifference, I could not but be sensible of the jus- 
tice of the character you had given me of her. she has in my 
opinion a great resemblance of Nancy Wilton, but prettier. I 
was vastly pleased with her playing on the spinnette and sing- 
ing, and could not help calling to mind those sublime verses of 
the Cumberland genius 


Oh! how I was charmed to see 
Orpheus’ music all im thee. 


when you see Patsy Dandridge, tell her ‘god bless her. Ido 
not like the ups and downs of a country life: to day you are 
frolicking with a fine girl and tomorrow you are moping by your- 
self. thank god! I shall shortly be where my happiness will 
be less interrupted. I shall salute all the girls below in your 
name, particularly S y P——r. dear Will I have though: of 
the cleverest plan of life that can be imagined. you exchange 
your land for Edgehill, or I mine for Fairfields, you marry 
S——y P——r,I marry R——a B——! join and get a pole chair 
and a pair of keen horses, practise the Jaw in the same courts, 
and drive about to all the dances in the country together. how 











do you like it?) well I am sorry you are at such a distance I 
cannot hear your answer, however you must Jet me know it by 
the first opportunity, and all the other news in the world which 
you imagine will affect me. fam dear Will 
Yours affectionately 

Th: Jefferson 


lI 


Wms.burgh. March. 20. 1764. 11, o’clock at night. 
Dear Will 

As the messenger who delivered me your letter. informs me 
that your boy is to leave town tomoriow morning I will endeavor 
to answer it as circumstantially as the hour of the night, anda 
violent headach, with which I have been afflicted these two days, 
will permit. with regard to the scheme which I proposed to you 
some time since, ] am sorry to tell you it is totally frustrated by 
miss R. B’s marriage with Jacquelin Ambler which the people 
here tell me they daily expect: I say, the people here tell me so, 
for (can you believe it?) Ihave been so abominably indolent as 
notto have seen her since last October, wherefore [ cannot affirm 
that I know it from herself, though am as well satisfied that it is 
true as if she had told me. well the Jord bless her ]l say! but 
s—yP ris still left for you. Ihave given her a descrip- 
tion of the gentleman who, as I told her, intended to make her 
an offer of his hand, and asked whether or not he might expect 
it would be accepted. she would not determine til] she saw him 
or his picture. now Will: as you are a piece of a limner I de- 
sire that you will seat yourself immediately before your looking- 
glass and draw such a picture of yourself as you think proper: 
and if it should be defective, blame yourself. (mindthatI men- 
tioned no name to her.) you say you are determined to be mar- 
ried as soon as possible. and advise me to do the same. no, 
thank ye; I will consider of it first. many and great are the 
comforts of a single state, and neither of the reasons you urge 
can have any influence with an inhabitant and a young inhabi- 
tant too of Wms.burgh. who told you that] 1eported you was 
courting Miss Dandridge and Miss Dangerfield? it might be 
worth your while to ask whether they were in earnest or not, 
so far was I from it that I frequently bantered Miss J—~y T——o 
about you, and told her how feelingly you spoke of her. there 
is scarcely any thing now going onhere. you have heard I sup- 
pose that J. Page is courting Fanny Burwell. W. Bland, and 
Betsy Yates are to be married thursday se’nnight. the Secreta- 
ry’s son is expected in shortly. Willis has left town intirely so 
that your commands to him cannot be executed immediately, but 
those tothe ladies I shall do myself the pleasure of delivering 
tomorrow night at the ball. Tom: Randolph of Tuckahoe has 
a suitof Mecklenburgh silk which he offered me for a suit of 
broadcloth. tell him that if they can be altered to fit me, I will 
be glad to take them on them terms, and if they cannot, I make 
no doubt but I can dispose of them here to his advantage. _ per- 
haps you will have room to bring them in your portmanteau, or 
can contrive them down by some other opportunity. let him 
know this immediately. my head achs, my candle is just going 
out, and my boy asleep, so must bid you adieu. 





Il 
May 19. 1773. Mrs. Carr’s 

Dear Fleming 

You have before this heard and lamented the death of our 
good friend Carr. some steps are necessary to be immediately 
taken on behalf of his clients. you practised in a!) his courts 
except Chesterfield and Albemarle. I shail think I cannot better 
serve them than by putting their papers into your hands if you 
will be so good as to take them. I once mentioned to you the 
court of Albemarle as worthy your attention. if you chuse now 
te go there I would get you to take his papers for that court also, 
they would put you in possession of a valuable business. the 
king’s attorney’s place is vacant there, and mightbe worth your 
solliciting. if you think so you should dispatch an express for 
the commission. otherwise you may be prevented. write me a 
line in answer to this and lodge it here within a week, as I shall 
about that time call here to take the law papers and put them 
into some channel]. your assistance in these matters will much 
oblige Dear Fleming 


Your friend and humble serv’t. 
Th: Jefferson 





* Life of Patrick Henry. 


Vor. III.—39 
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IV 


Philadelphia. July 1. 1776. 
Dear Fleming 

Your’s of 22d. June came to hand this morning and gratified 
me much as this with your former contains interesting intelli- 

gence. 

Our affairs in Canada go still retrograde, but I hope they are 
now nearly at their worst. the fatal sources of these misfor- 
tunes have been want of hard money with which to procure pro- 
visions, the ravages of the small pox with which one half of our 
army is still down, and an unlucky choice of some officers. by 
our Jast letters, Gen. Sullivan was retired as far as Isle au noix 
with his dispirited army and Burgoyne pursuing him with one of 
double or treble his numbers. it gives much concern that he had 
determined to make a stand there as it exposes to great danger of 
josing him and his army ; and it was the universal sense of his 
officers that he ought to retire. Gen}. Schuyler has sent him 
positive orders to retire to Crown point but whether they will 
reach him time enough to withdraw him from danger is ques- 
tionable. here it seems to be the opinion of all the General offi- 
cers that an effectual stand may be made and the enemy not only 
prevented access into New York, but by preserving a superiority 
on the lakes we may renew our attacks on them to advantage as 
soon as our army is recovered from the small pox and recruited. 
but recruits, tho long ordered, are very difficult to be procured 
on account of that dreadful disorder, 

The Conspiracy at New York is not yet thoroughly developed, 
nor has any thing transpired, the whole being kept secret till the 
whole is got through. one fact is known of necessity, that one 
of the General’s lifeguard being thoroughly convicted was to be 
shot last Saturday. General Howe with some ships (we know 
not how many) is arrived at the Hook, and, as is said, has landed 
some horse on the Jersey shore. the famous major Rogers is in 
custody on violent suspicion of being concerned in the conspi- 
racy. 

Lam glad to hear of the Highlanders carried into Virginia. it 
does not appear certainly how many of these people we have but 
| imagine at least six or eight hundred. great efforts should be 
made to keep up the spirits of the people the succeeding three 
months: which in the universal opinion will be the only ones in 
which our trial can be severe. 

I wish you had depended on yourself rather than others for 
giving me an account of the late nomination of delegates. I 
have no other state of it but the number of votes for each per- 
son. the omission of Harrison and Braxton and my being next 
to the lag give me some alarm. itis a painful situation to be 300. 
miles from one’s country, aud thereby open to secret assassina- 
tion without a possibility of selfdefence. I am willing to hope 
nothing of this kind has been done in my case, and yet I cannot be 
easy. if any doubt has arisen as to me, my country will have my 
political creed in the form of a‘ Declaration’ &c. which I was 
lately directed to draw. this will give decisive proof that my 
own sentiment concurred with the vote they instructed us to give. 
had the post been to goa day later we might have been at liberty 
to communicate this whole matter. 

July. 2. I have kept open my letter till this morning but no- 
thing more new. Adieu. 

Th: Jefferson 
V 
Williamsburgh June 8. 1779. 
Dear Fleming 

I received your letter and have now to thank you for it. some 
resolutions of Congress came to hand yesterday desiring an au- 
thentic state to be sent them of the cruelties said to have been 
committed by the enemy during their late invasion. the council 
had already taken measures to obtain sucha state. tho’ so near 
the scene where these barbarities are said to have been commit- 
ted Lam not able yet to decide within myself whether there were 
such or not. the testimony on both sides is such as if heard se- 
parately couid not admit a moment’s suspension of our faith. 

We have lately been extremely disturbed to find a pretty gene- 
ral opinion prevailing that peace and the independance of the 
thirteen states are now within our power, and that Congress have 
hesitations on the subject, and delay entering on the considera- 
tion. it has even been said that their conduct on this head has 
becn so dissatisfactory to the French minister that he thinks of 
returning to his own country, ostensibly for better health, but in 
truth through disgust. such an event would be deplored here as 





the most dreadful calamity. it was in contemplation of some 
gentlemen who conferred on the subject to propose the re-estab- 
lishment of our committees of correspondence ; others thought 
this too slow for the emergency and that plenipotentiary deputies 
should be sent to satisfy the mind of the French minister, and to 
set on foot proper measures for procuring the genuine sense of 
the several states. the whole however subsided on a supposition 
thatthe information might not be true, and that our delegates in 
Congress would think no obligations of secrecy under which 
they may have been laid sufficient to restrain them from inform- 
ing their constituents of any proceedings which may involve the 
fate of their freedom and independance. it would surely be bet- 
ter to Carry on a ten years war some time hence than to continue 
the present an unnecessary moment. 

Our land office I think will be opened ; the sale of British pro- 
perty take place, and our tax bill put on a better footing. these 
measures I hope will put our finances into a better way and ena- 
ble us to cooperate with our sister states in reducing the enor- 
mous sums of money incireulation. every other remedy is non- 
sensicul quackery.—the house of delegates have passed a bil! 
for removing the seat of government to Richmond. it hesitates 
with the Senate. we have established a board of war and a 
board of trade. Ihear from your quarter that Gen}. Sullivan is 
marching with a large army against the Indians. if he succeeds 
it will be the first instance of a great army doing any thing 
against Indians and his laurels will be greater. we have ever 
found that chosen corps of men fit for the service of the woods, 
going against them with rapidity, and by surprize, have been 
most sucesful. I believe that our Colo Clarke if we could pro- 
perly reinforce him would be more likely to succeed against 
those within his reach than Genl. Macintosh’s regular method 
of proceeding. I shall hope to hear from you ofien. I put no 
name to this letter, because letters have miscarried, and if it 
goes safely you know the hand 


Letter to Gen. Washington. 


The friend who favored us with the foregoing letters 
of Mr. Jefferson, has placed in our hands a copy of one 
also, to President Washington; written, it seems, by 
the gentleman to whom the former were addressed. 
We could wish that its language were less the language 
of adulation—less fulsome—even towards Him, whom 
not Americans alone, but the well-judging throughout 
the world, must in time to come regard as the greatest 
of mankind. When the precedent is once set, of saying 
to a really good and great man’s face all that he deserves 
to have said of him,—how easily, how fatally, does it 
lead to flatteries of the bad! 


Dear sir, 

This will be handed you by my friend mr. William Claiborne 
junr. who is at present a judge of the superior court in the state 
of Tennissee, and who aspires to the office of District judge in 
that state, where I spent several days in a Jate tour through the 
western country. Mr. Claiborne has much the respect and con- 
fidence of his fellow citizens in that quarter, among whom he 
has been a very successful practitioner of the law for several 
years; indeed his superior talents, great sobriety, and intense 
application to business, distinguish him from the generality of 
young gentlemen of his age: and I am persuaded, should he be 
so fortunate as to succeed in his application, you will never have 
cause to regret the appointment.— 

I hope sir, you will pardon the trouble I have given you on 
this occasion ; and whilst the pen is yet in my hand, and you are 
about to retire to the enjoyment of domestick tranquility, permit 
me to express my entire approbation, and admiration of the 
wisdom, ability, and firmness with which you have discharged 
the arduous duties of the most important office in the united 
states, at a time when party prejudice, interested views, and 
(perhaps) resentment for supposed injuries combined are ever 
active in misrepresentations to the people, and in unremitting en- 
deayours to thwart a wise and just administration of one of the 
best governments ii the universe. 

With the hizhest veneration for your publick and private vir- 
tues, and most fervent prayers for your present and future hap- 





piness, I have the honor to be &&— 
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THE HAUNTED GLEN. 
I 
While the evening gushes 
Such pure silver out, 
And the streamlet rushes 
Through its grassy spout,— 
And that star, so single 
In its place and light, 
Cheers the deepest dingle 
In the halls of night; 
We, whom life oppresses 
"Mong the homes of men, 
Should fly, where love still blesses, 
Tho’ in a haunted glen. 


II 
Oh, tremble not, my sweet one, 
At tradition’s talk,— 
For ghosts—we shall not meet one, 
In this sacred walk: 
True, they ofien tell us 
Round the winter’s stove, 
Of some foolish fellows, 
Who gave up life for love ; 
And leaving their warm pillows, 
Leapt down the stream below, 
Thus choking the free billows, 
That nature meant to flow. 
Il 
if this glen be haunted 
By either quick or dead, 
The spot so well enchanted 
Is the very spot we tread— 
Something so aérial 
Breathes along the waste, 
It must please the Immaterial, 
If they cherish any taste. 
The spot’s so sweet, my dearest, 
*T were shame to let a sprite 
Monopolize the fairest 
Of all the halls of night. 
IV 
Here, above us, rises 
A steep, but green-brow’d rock; 
*Tis there, the spectre tries his 
(Tis said) accustom’d walk ; 
He has been seen by many— 
A timid ghost, they say, 
Who would not pause for any, 
But still kept on his way ; 
Pursuit and question balking, 
From rock to rock, most rash, 
Into the river walking 
With a most tremendous splash. 
V 
He had cause for it, they tell ns, 
For he happ’d, unhappily, 
To be one of those young fellows 
Who vex a landlady: 
For though he boarded cheaply 
With the good old widow Brown, 
He loved too warmly, deeply, 
To be able to pay down! 





She dunn’d him almost daily, 
Tis a fact now undisputed, 
And he who once shone gaily, 
Was to madness persecuted. 
vi 
He could no more exist,—all 
The gold of life was gone,— 
He first thought upon the pistol, 
Then the dirk and then the gun; 
But there was something bloody 
In such an end, he thought, 
And though the stream was muddy, 
The muddy stream he sought; 
He made his toilet neatly— 
For much he did prefer 
That his body should look sweetly 
When before the Coroner. 


vil 


Ee chose a lovely season, 
And a lovely spot for death; 
But he had sufficient reason, 
And he heeded not the breath 
The sweet spring around was shedding ; 
Nor the hills that, from his sight, 
Were, like lovely spectres spreading, 
In the dim and distant light— 
Though well their native graces, 
So lovely and sublime, 
Should have shown they were not places 
For such a deed of crime. 


Vill 


A gloomy den the German 
For ghosts hath chosen long— 
Fine places for a sermon, 
But quite unfit for song ; 
Dark mountains and deep vallies, 
Glens most abrupt and foul, 
He chose, for the night-sallies 
Of each departed soul ; 
Wild cries came o’er the mountain, 
Dread shrieks, and threat’ning storm, 
While round the magic fountain, 
Danced many a hellish form. 


1x 


Our haunted glen is lacking 
Essentials such as these ; 

No gathering clouds are blacking 
The vallies and the trees; 

The streamlet runs out clearly, 
And a glimmer from the moon, 

Steals through yon forest fairly, 
And speaks her coming soon ; 

A tender light, to show it, 
That wild, secluded grove, 

And the rippling stream below it, 
Was meant alone for love. 


x 


Tis there we'll take our ramble,— 
Nay, shrink not back, my dear, 
’T will be time enough to scramble, 
Whien we see the ghost appear! 
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From this gray peak he darted 
‘To the sluggish stream below ; 
(Why, dearest, how you started !— 

*T was but a lazy crow, 
That, seeing us, departed, 
As he thought it time to go;) 
He, the ghost, was tender hearted, 
For he could not bear to owe. 


XI 


How fairy-like, yet certain, 
Light fills the path we came, 
And what a glittering curtain, 
Night folds around her frame, 
In a pure and waveless splendor, 
For there’s scarce a breath to stir, 
The silence, sweet and tender, 
W hich belongs so well to her. 
There, o’er the sky divinely, 
Her silver veil is drawn, 
As delicate and finely, 
As the eastern wing of dawn. 


XII 


Here, ‘neath this ledge, projected, 
By the rock above the stream, 
From the rude air protected, 
We will watch the evening beam— 
Whose mellow-light, thus flowing, 
As from an ocean fount, 
Is rich, like that once glowing, 
Round the Prophet on the Mount :— 
In excess of beauty streaming, 
It is flowing through the sky, 
And with equal beauty gleaming, 
Hills and vales beneath it lie. 


XII 


Fear not for sprites, my sweetest, 

They are immaterial things, 
Whose wings are ever fleetest, 

When they fly to pleasant springs— 
This glen is too secluded, 

To be kept for them alone, 
And if love was here deluded, 

Here again he shall be won: 
This hill, in light reposing, 

*Mid such beauty, is too sweet, 
To be kept while dolts are dozing, 

But for ghosts and ghostly feet. 


XIV 


I care not if they wander, 
With the breeze that breathes around, 
They still have love to squander, 
Or they would not here be found: 
For, hearts broken, and yet beating, 
And the hearts that still must break, 
All other paths forsaking, 
This lonely one should take. 
And, ’tis for love, the dearest, 
Search all the world beside, 
Of each spot of earth the fairest, 
Where kindred hearts have died. 


EROS, 











SKETCH 
OF PHYSIOLOGY OF MENTAL EMOTION. 


At all times civilized nations have endeavored to 
perpetuate the remembrance of beloved and departed 
friends, by some of the various arts which represent 
the person and features. The processes most familiar 
to us, are painting and sculpture, more particularly the 
first. And although a taste for the fine arts is by no 
means characteristic of the American people, and the 
historical or landscape painter meets with indifferent 
encouragement, almost every where the portrait painter 
finds employment, even among those little able to pay 
for his services. A great deal of this is doubtless at- 
tributable to personal vanity—to an anxiety on the part 
of persons to see themselves on canvass, whom no one 
would care to remember if they were gone; but much 
too is owing to the anxiety of affection to preserve 
some sensible memorial of the objects of its love, when 
death shall have removed the originals forever, 


Then for a beam of joy to light 

In memory’s sad and wakeful eye ; 
Or banish from the noon of night, 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 


But thou serenely silent art! 

By Heaven and love wast taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart— 

The sacred image of a friend. 


No spectre forms of pleasure fled 

Thy soft’ning sweet’ning tints restore ; 
For thou cans’t give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore. 


And yet the art of the painter, and all the feelings 
which in this case lead to its encouragement, are directly 
in conflict with a singular provision of nature, which 
erases from the memory the image of a beloved object, 
when we are separated from it, and makes the oblitera- 
tion complete in proportion to the intensity of our 
attachment. Wecan call up to the “mind’s eye,” with 
great readiness, the features of our common acquaint- 
ances, after almost any period of separation; but how 
difficult is it to present to our imagination those of ob- 
jects dear to conjugal and parental love? 

Lovers, too, do not readily remember the features of 
each other; and the oblivion is often so complete, that 
the parties have been said, by an acute observer,* to be 
frequently disappointed on meeting after a separation 
of some duration, having fancied each other much more 
beautiful than reality presents them. It is fortunate 
that any means exist of softening the operation of so 
violent a passion, at those periods when its objects are 
necessarily withdrawn, although temporarily, both for 
the comfort of the parties and their utility as members 

of society. 

But the benevolence of the provision is much more 

striking when it intervenes to soften the deep agony 

which arises from a separation produced by death from 

objects deeply and tenderly loved. It is then the veil 

thrown over the vision of the imagination, is most 

blessed in its influence. Time, the “great and univer- 





* Doctor Darwin. 
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sal” comforter, is thus enabled to perform its office, and 
sooner or later, every degree of sensibility becomes 
capable of regarding a separation from the objects of 
its attachment with comparative composure. Their 
remembrance does not disturb serenity—tender and 
tearful sorrow having melted into gentle recollection. 
Yet strange to say, a dream presents them, not only 
with all the lineaments of real life, but calls up instantly 
in our bosoms the warm and glowing love, which bound 
us to them in the hours of happy union, and which 
seemed in our waking hours to have become extinct. 
Rien ne parait exister en vain, says one of the most 
philosophical of modern writers; and this law which 
garners up as it were, the love which can be no longer 
of any service here, like latent heat, to be called forth 
when a proper occasion is presented, taken in connec- 
tion with that most benevolent provision, which dims 
the recollection of lost friends at the moment their 
remembrance is most agonizing, clearly indicate that, 
under the care of a paternal providence, we are training 
for another stage of existence—that the virtuous affec- 
tions of this life do not perish here, and that in all 
probability the life to come does not differ wholly in 
kind from the present. 
What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven and things therein 
Fach to other like more than on earth is thought? 
Par. Lost. B. V. 





SONNETS 


TO #*¥ REX, 


I 


Strange doth it seem that in so brief a space, 

Two hearts a change so deep, so vast should know, 

As ours have felt, since scarce six moons ago 

With tranquil eye I view’d thy beauteous face, 

Calmly admired thy form’s unequall’d grace, 

And chid the half-form’d wish that thou might’st be 

More than a bright but distant star to me. 

Softly and sweetly from thine eloquent eyes 

The light of hope dawn’d on my doubting heart, 

And soon [ mark’d in thy pure bosom rise 

Love’s answering thoughts, and to thy cheek impart 

Blushes, the heart’s betrayers. Now time flies 

Slowly, though sweetly, till the bright day shine 
Which gives thy hand to me, and binds me ever thine. 


II 


But oh, the bond which now unites our souls, 
Is stronger far than oaths or forms can frame : 
One heart is ours already; for the flame 
Which love has lighted, every pulse controls 
In either bosom: nothing now can be 
The source of joy or sadness, pain or pleasure 
To me—to thee—but in an equal measure 
’Tis felt by both with thrilling sympathy. 
No song can please thine ear, no flower thine eye, 
But straight mine eye and ear the pleasure share: 
No hope thy smile awakes, no fear thy sigh, 
But I that sigh must breathe, that smile must wear: 
Thy future is my future; mine is thine; 
And in one chain of love henceforth our lives entwine. 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS: 


By the author of ‘‘Random Recollections of the House of Com- 
mons.”? 


This amusing book is presented to the American 
public in the cheap form of less than five weekly num- 
bers of Mr. Theodore Foster’s ‘Cabinet Miscellany”— 
at 123 cents a number: thus reducing to little more than 
50 cents, a work of which the English price, we believe, 
is about two dollars. 

“ The Great Metropolis,” every body knows, can Le 
no other than London: and most minutely diversified 
are the particulars; in which Mr. Grant has ministered 
to the craving curiosity of all who speak and read the 
English language, with regard to that great heart of 
English life, manners, fashions, and literature. His de- 
scriptions, however, are not topographical: it is with 
the moral aspects and attributes—not the physical—of 
London, that he has to do. He does not give the di- 
mensions of streets or buildings; or describe the gor- 
geousness, or the relative positions, of palaces, or church- 
es, or Tower, or Monument, or squares. But, after a 
rapid and graphic view of those visible circumstances 
which would soonest catch an observant and philoso- 
phic eye upon a general survey of the city from some 
aérial station above it—were such a stand attainable— 
he carries his reader to the Theatres; introduces him 
(without danger of his being black-balled) into the 
Clubs; plunges with him into the Gaming Houses, and 
shews him the fiends who tenant those “ Hells ;” chape- 
rones him then, through the three classes of Metropoli- 
tan Society—the Higher, Middling, and Lower; and 
lastly, details (too minutely perhaps, but very entertain- 
ingly) the condition and statistics of the newspaper and 
periodical Press. 

It is in this last one ef his walks, that we (from pro- 
fessional sympathy, perhaps) accompany him with most 
pleasure: and we shall give, in a condensed form, a few 
of the many particulars which have so interested us. 

The whole number of periodical publications in Lon- 
don, from quarterly Reviews down to daily newspapers, 
is fifty nine; every one of which, Mr. Grant mentions 
by name,—describing its moral, intellectual, and politi- 
cal (or religious) character, its age, price, editor, chief 
contributors, and extent of circulation. The daily pa- 
pers are eleven ; weekly papers thirty,—viz. five literary, 
and twenty five political or religious ; quarterly reviews, 
five; monthly Reviews or Magazines, thirteen. 

There is a remarkable preponderance, of the Press, 
in favor of liberal principles, in politics. On the libe- 
ral side are seven daily, and thirteen weekly papers ; 
namely, ‘The Morning Chronicle,—*The Morning 
Advertiser, —‘ The Constitutional,—‘The Globe,— 
‘ Courier,’—‘ Sun, —and ‘True Sun ;’—‘ The Examin- 
er, —'The Spectator,’—‘ The Observer,’—‘ Bell’s Life 
in London,’—‘The Weekly Dispatch’—‘ Bell’s New 
Weekly Messenger’--‘The Atlas’--‘The Satirist’— 
‘The Weekly True Sun’—‘ The News’—‘ The Sunday 
Times’—‘ The Patriov—and ‘The Christian Advocate ;’ 
makiag twenty in all: while the Conservatives, or To- 
ries, have but four daily, and seven weekly papers; viz: 
‘The Times’—‘ The Herald’--‘ The Post’—and ‘ The 
Standard,’ —‘Bell’s Weekly Messenger’—‘The John 





Bul?—*The Age’--‘The Watchman’—‘ The Weekly 
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Post’—' The United Service Gazette’—and ‘The Lon- 
don Weekly Journal.’ 
i f etrculathoh, the liberal journals have a 







” still greg@r, proportional superiority. ‘The ‘ Dispatch,’ 
along?” says Mr. Grant, “has a greater circulation than 


that ofall the Tory Weeklies put together.” That 
PtpenFpreulates, steadily, nearly 32000 copies: a greater 
r than any other in England, or, probably, in the 
‘world. ©The Observer,’ and ‘Bell’s Life in London,’ 
both owned by one proprietor, circulate, unitedly, more 
than 18000, ‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenger,’ nearly 13000. 
‘Bell’s New Weekly Messenger,’ above 5000. ‘The 
Sunday Times,’ about an equal number. ‘The John 
Bull,’ 4500. 

‘The Observer’ obtains its items of intelligence, on 

terms that may well make American Editors stare. 
3esides keeping in regular pay, a strong corps of news- 
reporters, it pays other persons three pence a line, for all 
they furnish, worthy of publication. The usual rate, 
with other papers, is but half that sum. 

To the gentlemen of our newspaper press, who often 
themselves observe and deplore the uncontrolled bitter- 
ness that sometimes reigns in their encounters, pervades 
all society, and sets neighbor against neighbor, friend 
against friend,--we commend the following traits in “The 
Observer’ and ‘ The Examiner,’ as at once becoming the 
dignity of the press, and calculated to preserve peace, 


and diffuse true light, among the people. ‘The former 

**is conducted with much gentlemanly feeling. Anything in 
the shape of coarseness or virulence never finds its way into its 
columns...... Every thing in it is previously examined, often 
re-written with the greatest care, both with the view of guarding 
against any impropriety of expression, and insuring a condensed 
accuracy in its statements of facts.” 


‘The Examiner’s’ original articles 


‘‘are always full of wit and argument. You never read one 
of them without being struck with the brilliancy of some of the 
writer’s ideas or illustrations. There is, too, a vein of quict sub- 
dued sarcasm pervading the whole of Mr. Fonblanque’s articles, 
which possess the rare good fortune of being equally perceived 
and admired by the most intellectual and the least informed read- 
ers of newspapers. Hence there is, perhaps, no weekly journal 
whose readers are in such equa! proportions among the higher and 
lower classes. ‘ The Examiner’ never indulges in declamation. 
This is somewhat surprising, when every one knows that Mr. 
Fonblanque’s attachment to his principles is not exceeded by 
that of any man. He feels strongly on all great questions: he 
js the uncompromising advocate of the most liberal principles ; 
he is incessant in his attacks on a Tory oligarchy, and a most 
strenuous asserter of the rights of the people, and yet he never 
betrays the least warmth or violence of manner. ‘ The Globe,’ 
when twitted some time ago by ‘ The Times,’ on an alleged loss 
of temper, took credit to itself for being ‘‘ as cool as a cucum- 
ber.”? If ever one journalist was entitled more than another to 
claim this credit for himself, that journalist is Mr. Albany Fon- 
blanque. How he would behave—whether he would take mat- 
ters as cooly, were his house on fire, I Know not; but amidst the 
sound of trumpets and the clash of arms, in the political con- 
flict, he retains the most perfect composure. Many persons, 
when looking on the agitation and excitement and ardor of feel- 
ing, evinced by all its contemporaries on both sides of the ques- 
tion, have felt ‘The Examiner’s’ coolness to be provoking. 
How much more annoying must Mr. Fonblanque’s frigidity of 
manner prove to his brother journalists, when they see them- 
selves worked up to whatI once heard a coalheaver somewhat 
happily characterise as a ‘‘ jolly good passion.’? But though Mr. 
Fonblanque never suffers himself to lose his temper, and conse- 
quently guards against that coarse abuse, in dealing with an op- 
ponent, which is the usual accompaniment of undue ardor of 
feeling, his wit and irony are felt more sensibly by a delicate 


mind, than would be the most abusive language which it were 
possible to employ. 
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‘‘One great beauty of ‘The Examiner’s’ articles is, the sin- 
gular ease with which they are manifestly written. There is no 
appearance of effort about them: they seem to proceed quite 
naturally from the writer’s pen; as easily, indeed, as if he were 
unconscious at the time his most ingenious arguments and hap- 
piest illustrations are following each other in rapid succession, 
that he was giving expression to any thoughts at all.” 

This sketch really exhibits our beau ideal of a news- 
paper: an assemblage of all that is admirable and 
praiseworthy. 

The following will remind the reader of many a 
“splendid failure” among the newspaper enterprises of 
the United States: 

‘It is amusing to contrast the lofty pretensions and prodigal 
promises made in the prospectuses or first niimbers of some 
papers, with the fate to which they are doomed. Not long since 
a weekly paper started on Conservative principles. Never was 
journal ushered into the world amidst a greater flourish of trum- 
pets. It was started for the purpose of rescuing the Constitution 
from the clutches of the Radicals, and of saving the Church from 
the destruction with which it was threatened by infidels. It was 
not the worst part of the joke, that the two editors engaged to 
conduct it were actually, in their private opinions, both Radicals 
and Infidels. The crisis to the country which this Conservative 
hebdomadal pledged itself to avert, by timely arresting the pro- 
sress of Radicalism and Infidelity, speedily, alas! happened to 
itself. It only lived six weeks, and during that time the average 
of the number sold—a good many copies were given away 
gratis—did not amount to thirty.” 

After comparing, or rather contrasting, the newspa- 
pers of France with those of England; assigning to the 
English an immeasurable superiority both in the quan- 
tity, and in the character, of their contents ;--Mr. Grant 
says-— 

‘*It is curious to compare an English newspaper of the pre- 
sent day, with what it was at the commencement of the last cen- 
tury. Then, it only consisted of one leaf, or two pages, of the 
quarto size, each page divided into two columns. There was 
not then anything in the shape of reports of the proceedings in 
Parliament, in the courts of law, or at public meetings. All the 
intelligence the newspapers of that day contained, was given in 
a few general paragraphs. Anything in the shape of original 
remarks or disquisitions, there was none. Indeed it was not un- 
til 1758, that the practice of making original observations in a 
paper, was resorted to. Even then it was rather in the shape of 
an essay on some literary or moral topic, than a discussion of 
any political question. The first original article that ever ap- 
peared in any newspaper, was an essay by Dr. Johnson in ‘ The 
Universal Chronicle and Weekly Gazette,’ published by Mr. 
John Newberry, of St. Paul’s Churchyard. This was in the 
year I have just mentioned. ‘The Universa] Chronicle’ was a 
paper of four folio pages, printed with a large type; and Mr. 
Newberry, the proprietor, in order to add a novel feature to his 
journal, engaged Dr. Johnson to furnish original articles for it, in 
consideration of which the great lexicographer wasto havea share 
inthe work. The essays which Dr. Johnson furnished to ‘ The 
Universal Chronicle,’ were afterwards republished in ‘The 
Idler.’ *? 


We have heard some eminent men speak contemptu- 
ously of the practice of “scribbling for newspapers,” 
as a practice which they deemed far beneath them: and 
some of these, too, were men not unable to shine ina 
political essay,—had they been so disposed. Such has 
not been the opinion of many Minds in this country, 
whose talents and virtues would go far to sanctify al- 
most any usage. Wirt, Turnbull, (William) Living- 
ston, Ames, Giles, Jay, Hamilton, Madison, and Frank- 
lin,—not to mention great living names,—were volumi- 
nous and powerful contributors to newspapers. If we 
look to Great Britain (besides the instances mentioned 
in the paragraph we are going to quote), we find 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Southey, Campbell, Moore, Sidney 





Smith, McCauley, and a host of others not equal, in- 
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deed, yet not far inferior to them in power,—furnishing 
articles to Reviews, magazines, and newspapers. Mr. 
Grant says: 

‘* The character of the newspaper press of the metropolis, has 
been greatly raised within the last quarter of a century. Before 
that time no man of any standing either in the political or literary 
world, would condescend to write in a newspaper ; or if he did, 
he took special care to keep the circumstance as great a secret 
as if he had committed some penal offence of the first magni- 
tude. Now, the most distinguished persons in the country, not 
only often contribute to newspapers, but are ready to admit it, 
except where there may be accidental reasons for concealment. 
Many of our Peers, and still more of our representatives in the 
House of Commons, write for the London newspaper press. In 
speaking of the daily papers, I have mentioned some of the dis- 
tinguished persons in the habit of writing for the Loudon jour- 
nals. Mr. Canoing and Sir James Mackintosh, were both con- 
nected with the newspaper press, for a considerable time.”’ 

From the enthusiasm with which our author asserts 
the superiority of newspapers over other periodicals, 
we incline to suspect that he was himself once editor of 
one. Yet we do not know that we should differ with 
him in his preference; especially, if newspapers were 
always conducted in the spirit which he ascribes to The 
Examiner and Observer. 

‘¢ The newspaper,” says he, ‘‘ is incomparably the noblest and 
most useful purpose to which the invention of printing has been 
turned. Itis by far the most glorious of the triumphs. which ty- 
pography, in all probability, is destined to achieve. The news- 
paper preeminently comes home to the business and bosoms of 
men. Talk of the varied information and utility of the cyclo- 
pedias and almanacks! Why, these publications are not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the newspaper ; it addresses 
itself to our immediate wants; affords you that information, 
without which you could not spend even the day on which you 
have entered, with a degree of comfort. Deprive us of our 
newspapers, and a greater calamity could not befall us. Life 
without them would be scarcely worth the having. What tothe 
man accustomed to his morning paper, along with his rolls and 
butter, would be his breakfast without one? Speak to this point, 
ye subscribers to the morning journals, who have occasionally, 
through heavy debates in Parliament, important expresses re- 
ceived at a late hour, or other causes,—been deprived of your 
paper until eleven o’clock,—say, have you not, in such cases, 
spent a most miserable morning? Has not your breakfast been 
deprived of its usual] relish? Have not even the smiling faces 
of the members of your family, supposing you to be married, lost 
the charm which they possess at all other times? The news- 
paper is now become a necessary of life. Its uses are innume- 
rable; it addresses itself to its readers as intellectual men, as 
members of the body politic, and as private individuals. It is 
the first to inform them of any new discovery of importance in 
the science of mind. It points out, by its reviews, its reports of 
the proceedings of literary and scientific socicties, its advertise- 
iments, &c. every thing of interest which transpires in the repub- 
lic of ietters. As to politics, again, itis preeminently its province 
to communicate the amplest information regarding them. What- 
ever bears, either directly or indirectly, on the destinies of the 
nation, is to be found in the columns of the newspaper. To all 
such matters it has an eagle eye ; and not to the politics of this 
country only, but to those of the whole civilized world. 

**Read your newspaper carefully, and it is your own fault if 
you have not a clear view, without rising off your chair, of the 
state of matters in all parts of the globe. I was much struck 
with an observation which a pious Baptist minister made some 
years ago to a friend of mine, when on a visit in the north of 
Scotland. A newspaper having been brought into the room, he 
held out his hand to receive it, saying, ‘“‘ Be kind enough to let 
me have it for a few minutes, till Isee how the Supreme Being 
is governing the world!” A more forcible or felicitous expree- 
sion, as applied to a newspaper, could not be employed.” 

One of the most amusing chapters in the book is 
filled with an account of the Parliamentary Reporters; 
who have been jocularly called “The Fourth Estate :” 
a joke, says Mr. G., “in which there is much more 


truth than is generally supposed. The influence which 
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they exercise on public opinion, is incaleulably great.” 
Of the talents, and the laborious processes, by which 
this influence is earned and maintained—of the nature 
of the art of reporting—of the ludicrous inconveniences 
of verbatim reports—and the comparative advantages 
of stenography and of long-hand, in taking down speech- 
es,—much is said, and entertainingly. There is.a judi- 
cious suggestion, that if reporters could and would cur- 
tail the long, rambling speeches of members, so as to 
present only the main points,—these great advantages 
would be gained: A greater number of speeches could 
be inserted in every newspaper, and read by its readers ; 
every speech would be more easily understood,—its 
fallacies discerned, and its sound arguments appreciated ; 
and the speakers themselves would abandon the tedious 
impertinences into which they now run,—if their vanity 
were no longer gratified by seeing them blazoned in 
print. 

Verbatim reports have been vehemently insisted on, 
by some orators in Parliament. ‘Pretty speeches, in 
that case,” as Mr. G. says, “‘ would some of their ora- 
tions appear!” ‘To exemplify this, he tells a diverting 
anecdote of an Irish member, Sir Frederick Flood, ‘a 
great stickler for verbatim reports.’ A waggish reporter, 
desirous to shew him how little he would gain by hav- 
ing his wish, presented one morning in a newspaper, the 
following effusion, uttered by Sir F. in the House, the 
evening before: 

‘Mr. Spaker,—As I was coming down to this House to per- 
form my duty to the country and ould Irelant, I was brutally at- 
tacked, Sir, by a mob, Mr. Spaker, of ragamuffins, Sir. If, Sir, 
any honorable gintlemin is to be assaulted, Mr. Spaker, by such 
a parcel of spalpeens, Sir, as were after attacking me, Mr. Spa- 
ker, then Isay, Mr. Spaker,”’ &c. &c. 

‘¢This,”? says Mr. Grant, ‘‘ proved a complete extinguisher 
to Sir Frederick Flood’s penchant for verbatim reporting. He 
went, the day on which his oration appeared, tothe editors of all 
the morning papers, and said he would thereafter leave his 
speeches to ‘the discration of the reporthers.?” 

Many are the orators in the Congress and State 
Legislatures of our Union, who owe as much to the re- 
porters as Sir Frederick Flood did. We have known 
at least one confess, ingenuously, his obligations to them. 
They are great levellers, it is true: raising up or pulling 
down every speaker, to their own intellectual height: 
but they raise up, many more than they pull down. 

One good story which Mr. G. tells of Jack Finnarty, 
a noted Irish reporter in Parliament, may more justly 
claim the equally famous Mark Supple, as its hero. It 
runs, according to our recollection, to this effect : 

The House was waiting for some tedious form or 
other to be gone through; perhaps the signing of bills. 
The orators were mute—the clerks were writing—the 
reporters had mended their pens, but were waiting, 
vainly, for something to do with them—the Speaker, 
(Addington) a tall, prim, starched personage, remarka- 
ble for his appearance of dignity, sat uneasily in his 
chair, as near fidgetting as one so dignified could be, 
Mark Supple (a professed wag, and a general favorite), 
overcome by weariness, and potently stimulated with 
liquor,—at length broke the silence by yawning out, 
“A song from Mr. Speaker!” After a momentary 
stare of amazement, a universal roar of laughter shook 
the House. An officer forthwith entered the gallery, 
and inquired who was the offender. Mark silently 
pointed to a little, demure Quaker, sitting before him. 
(We tell the rest in Mr. G.’s words)— 
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‘¢ The officer immediately seized the unoffending little man by 
the breast of his collarless coat, and without condescending to 


give a why or wherefore, dragged him down stairs, and trans- 


adjust nicely the scales, of his literary judgment seat. 
At all events, it is as right, as it is difficult, for a reviewer 


Stielir : ‘ o be unbiassed by srsonal a arty consid- 
ferred him to the care of the sergeant-at-arms. The latter, after | to be unbdia ed by 7 poo loci |, aad in ty 


1 


keeping him in safe custody during the night, and compelling | €rations, 1n the sentence he pronounces upon an author. 
him to pay nearly 30/. for his lodgings, set him at liberty on the ‘* As acritic, he knows no private friendship. He will over- 


following day.”? 


We would gladly extract several other choice and 
laughable anecdotes of the reporter’s gallery ; but space 


power you with his hospitality and kindnesses in his own house, 
and in the very next number of ‘ The Quarterly,’ make melan- 
choly havoc with your jiterary character. A marked instance 
of this occurred a short time since in the case of a Frenchinan 


would fail us. We pass to the closing subject—the | of distinguished reputation in his own country. As Monsieur 


Reviews, and other literary periodicals, of London. 


| had every reason to believe a work which he had just then fin- 


’ . . ished would be noticed in ‘ The Quarterly,’ and as he trembled 
Chere are five quarterly reviews: The QuaRTERLY,— Q 4 


The Lonpon anno Westminster,—The Foreign 
Quarterty,—The British anp Fores¢n,—and The 
Dustin. Of these, the first is notoriously Conservative 
in its polities: the last was established to advocate the 
claims of the Catholics,—is edited by three gentlemen 
of that persuasion,—and therefore, can hardly be very 
much devoted to free principles in government or reli- 
gion: the other three are decidedly liberal. The Quar- 
terly Review has a circulation of 9000; being by far 
greater than that of any other in Great Britain, except 
the Edinburg,—which circulated once, and probably 
still circulates, the enormous number of 18 or 20 thou- 
sand! The other Reviews are comparatively stinted. 





The London and Westminster, (the most successful of | 


them) circulates only 1500. The Foreign Quarterly, 
4200. 

The present flourishing state of periodical literature 
does not contrast more strikingly with its feeble condi- 
tion half a century ago, than its improved intellectual 
character now, contrasts with its deficiencies then. For- 
merly, an author of reputation seldom wrote, even 
anonymously, for the magazines and reviews. Now, 
as Mr. Grant remarks, there is hardly “a single indi- 
vidual of any distinction in our current literature, who 


has not enriched them by occasional articles. Many of 


our most gifted and successful literati, are regular con- 
tributors to our periodical literature.” Possibly, he 
may be right, when he ascribes this great improvement 
in the character of periodicals, to the modern practice 
of paying for contributions. After quoting, and approv- 
ing, the remark of Dr. Johnson,—that ‘none but a 
blockhead would think of writing, unless he were paid 
for his labor;” Mr. G. says—“It will generally be 
found, that persons of talent will not rack their brains 
for nothing. If first rate matter is to be procured, a 
corresponding price must be paid for it.” Mr. Gifford 
received a yearly salary of 900J. for editing the “ Quar- 
terly;” and Mr. Lockhart is said to receive 14001.: the 
same sum which Mr. Jeffrey had for editing the ‘ Ed- 
inburg.”’ Besides salaries to the editors, each of those 
great reviews pays an average rate of 20 guineas for 
every 16 pages of printed matter; and for articles of 
extraordinary merit, or from very eminent authors, still 
higher prices. Southey has often received fifty guineas 
for fewer than 30 pages: and Sir James Mackintosh 
was once paid, by Mr. Constable, of ‘the Edinburg,’ 
100 guineas for an article of but forty pages,—on the 
‘Partitions of Poland.’ The other reviews allow but a 
guinea a page. Assuredly, no Muse, at all susceptible 
of mercenary influences, could fail to be stimulated by 
such rewards, 

We like, on the whole, the following character given 
of Mr. Lockhart, as a critic; though we fear it be- 
speaks him more prompt to draw the sword, than to 


at the very idea of its being ‘‘cut up,’? he thought the best way 
| to guard against such a calamity would be to procure letters of 
introduction to Mr. Lockhart, and come over to London to make 
his friendship. He did so; and, to his ineffable delight, was re- 
ceived by the ‘ Quarterly? critic with every mark of the most 
cordial friendship. They dined and ‘‘ drank wine” together day 
after day during the Frenchman’s stayin London. In the course 
of their conversation Mr. Lockhart mentioned that an elaborate 
notice had been drawn up of his guest’s work, but did not throw 
out any hint as to the strain in which it was writien; of course 
| the latter did not put the question whether it was favorable or 
| otherwise ; that would have been to a certain extent an infringe- 
ment of the rules of good breeding. He assumed, however, 
that the review would be commendatory, from the marked at- 
tentions which the editor of ‘The Quarterly’? paid him. At last 
the hour of departure from the hospitable abode of Mr. Lockhart 
arrived, and away the Frenchman went back to Paris, in rap- 
tures at the thought of the English popularity which the forth- 
coming number of ‘ The Quarterly’ was to confer on him. On 
reaching Paris, he mentioned the circumstance tv all his friends. 
Judge then of his horror, when, in less than a fortnight after- 
wards, ‘ The Quarterly’ contained an article on his book, which, 
as a specimen of literary butchery, has scarcely ever been 
equalled.”’ 





We, and others, have doubted whether frequent re- 
view-reading had not some ill effects upon the mind. It 
tends (we have thought) to puff up the reader with an 
imagination that he is master of all that the criticised 
work contains, when in truth, he knows little more than 
is told by its title page. Thus he becomes at once shal- 
lowand vain. He is satisfied with the reviewer’s (often 
garbled) abstract of the book; and is unconsciously led 
to adopt his opinions of it, with all the unquestioning 
reverence that a pious heathen used to feel, for the res- 
ponse of an oracle. When the critic is able and sarcas- 
tic, his aim, too generally, is ‘not to aid his readers in 
entering more easily, or better prepared, into the 
thouglits, feelings, or truths, which his author endeavors 
to teach or illustrate; but, to make the author look fool- 
ish: and he prostitutes his talents to enable the com- 
mon herd of his readers to suppose themselves looking 
down from the vantage ground of superior intellect, 
upon the poor, blundering poet or philosopher, who is 
the subject of review.’ [We quote, substantially, from 
that saucy but most amusing book, “ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,”—written by no other than Mr. Lockhart 
himself. He afterwards proceeds thus] : 

‘The most vulgar blockhead who takes up and reads an ar- 
ticle in the Edinburg Review, imagines for the time that he him- 
se/f is quizzing the man of genius, whose labors are there sported 
with. His opaque features are i}luminated with triumph ; and, 
holding the journal fast in his hand, he pursues his fantastic vic- 
tory to the last extremities. Month after month, or quarter after 
quarter, this most airy species of gratification is renewed, till, 
by long habit, our blockhead at last becomes bona fide convinced, 
that he is quite superior to any thing the age can produce. Now 
and then, to be sure, some passing circumstance may dart a mo- 
mentary disturbance into the sanctuary of his self-complacency : 
but this will only make him long the more fervently for the next 
number of the Review, to convince him that he was all in the 
right,—to rekindle the fluttering lamp of his vanity, and make 
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his conceit as bright athing asever. Meantime, whatever share 
of understanding or feeling has been allowed him by nature, re- 
mains wholly uncultivated ; and the faculties of his mind are 
Jost and sunk in one blind, brute wish to see every thing levelled 
before his self-love.*? 

In all this, we fear, there is much truth; not as re- 
spects the Edinburg Review in particular—for that is 
not less impartial, and certainly far abler, than the 
Quarterly or any other existing Review ;—but as re- 
spects all criticism, which is not actuated exclusively by 
the desire to present, candidly and fully, the true cha- 
racter and a faithful summary of the works criticised. 
Some of the objections which we have made or bor- 
rowed, are perhaps successfully answered by Mr. Grant, 
in a passage which, though rather long, will so amply 
repay the trouble of perusal, that we quote it entire: 


**It has been objected to the prevalence of periodical literature 
among Us, that it has generated a taste for light or superficial 
reading, to the neglect of works containing solid information 
and of established reputation. The assumption that standard 
works are neglected at the present day, is altogether ground- 
less. They are, on the contrary, purchased and read to a much 
greater extent than ever. Aska bookseller—the best possible 
authority in such a case—how the fact stands, and he will tell 
you at once, that the demand for the works of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Pope, Addison, Hume, Gibbon, Johnson, Robertson, &e. 
has kept pace with the increased demand for periodical litera- 
ture. But why put the question to any one, when we have the 
evidence of our own ears and eyeson the subject? Are not new 
editions, in every variety of form, and at every price, announced 
every day, of the works of the authors I have mentioned? And 
do not we find those works in every house we have occasion to 
visit? Better proof sti}l--do we not find them in the heads of 
every one with whom we happen to converse ? 

**So far from periodical literature, when, like ours, of a re- 
spectable character, exerting an injurious influence on works of 
merit, it must, in the nature of things, produce a quite contrary 
effect. Itis one of the leading objects of almost every leading 
journal, and it is the only one of many, to bring before the pub- 
lic those works which display the greatest talent, and to consign 
to oblivion those which are worthless. It will hardly be disputed 
that those journalists who discharge their duty in this respect 
with judgment and impartiality, are most effective auxiliaries in 
the cause of general literature. That there are some periodicals, 
which, being the property, are prostituted to serve the purposes, 
of particular individuals, is not to be denied. The cases of this 
kind, however, are comparatively few. Inthe majority of cases, 
our periodicals are conducted on most honorable principles. 

**Tt is an acknowledged fact, that, but for the assistance of our 
periodicals, many of the most ialented authors which this coun- 
try has produced, would never have been known to public fame, 
but would, like the violet of the wilderness, have 


‘Been born to blush unseen, 
And waste their fragrance on the desert air.’ 


‘*Even the most stupendous literary work to which the crea- 
tive powers of human genius ever gave birth—‘ The Paradise 
Lost’ of Milton--was suffered for many years to linger in obscu- 
rity, until Addison, in his periodical ‘ Spectator,’ pointed out its 
innumerable and matchless beauties. There is nothing impossi- 
ble in the supposition, that but for the recommendatory criticism 
of Addison, the ‘ Paradise Lost’ would never have had the mode- 
rate fortune of reaching even a second edition :* indeed, its very 
existence might have been unknown at the present day. 

‘*In more modern times, the instances are innumerable, in 
which our greatest authors owe their deserved popularity entirely 
to the influence of our periodical literature. Icould name manv 
instances of writers themselves being perfectly conscious, and 
willing to acknowledge, that but for the assistance which periodi- 
cal literature has extended to them, their names and their works 
would have been equally unknown. There are others, again, 
among the popular authors of the present time who, in conse- 
quence of other adventitious circumstances, would, perhaps, 
have attained to a certain degree of eminence without the aids 


*[Milton’s great poem was in its fourth edition before Addi- 


of periodical literature, but who are, nevertheless, indebted to it 
for the far greater portion of their fame. The novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, for example, might have been read and admired 
to a certain extent, had there been no periodical in existence du- 
ring the term of his literary career: but I appeal to those who 
are acquainted with the literary fortunes of that singular man, 
whether, in such a case, his works would have attained a tenth 
part of the circulation of which they can boast, or himself a 
tenth part of the Jaurels which were weaved around his brow. 
The same observations apply with equal truth to many others of 
our most popular authors. 

‘“‘ There is another sense in which our periodicals have been of 
signal benefit to literature in general. I allude to the facilities 
they afford to men of genius for developing their talents. I re- 
ferred in a previous chapter to the just observation of Quintilian, 
that the greatest geniuses often lie concealed. There is infinitely 
less chance of this now than when the observation was originally 
made. Periodical literature, in the sense in which the terms are 
now generally understood, was then wholly unknown. The 
person who then published—if the word be applicable to the 
written works of Quintilian’s time--must have done so at so 
enormous an expense, as to frighten most men from becoming 
authors. The greatest geniuses must consequently, in many in- 
stances, have passed through life unnoticed and unknown. The 
case is quite otherwise now. Any man, however humble his 
station in life, possessed of literary talents of a superior order, 
has abundant opportunities furnished him of benefitting himselt 
and gratifying the world, by displaying his abilities in the pages 
of our magazines and reviews. They are open to him, without 
subjecting him to any trouble or expense. Nor isthis all. Should 
he feel that diffidence, which is usually the accompaniment of 
genius, and personally shrink from the public gaze, he can pub- 
lish his articles anonymously, and thus ascertain what the public 
opinion is regarding his writings, without any one knowing 
whose those writings are, 

‘¢ Such are some of the advantages of periodical literature.” 


However just these remarks may be (and we concur 
in most of them), there are three cautions which we 
would impress upon all readers of reviews; and with 
these cautions duly observed, we believe that the ut- 
most of Mr. G.’s encomium upon that sort of reading, 
is true: 

1. Never rely implicitly on the reviewer’s judgment 
upon the merits of the book reviewed, if it relates to 
any very important topic, or if the author, or his sub- 
ject, be one likely to excite any bias whatsoever in the 
reviewer’s mind: but appeal to the book itself, or to 
some review of a different party-complexion; or to 
both. 

2. Be in like manner guarded against taking the re- 
viewer’s summary of what the book contains, as a satis- 
faction in full of your curiosity respecting it; if it be 
evidently a profound and solid work, not wholly foreign 
to your pre-determined course of study. 

3. Do not let reviews (and fur less, the lighter parts 
of periodical literature), which, after all, are for the 
most part comparatively trashy and ephemeral,—pre- 
vent you from devoting your chief attentions to the es- 
tablished, standard authors of the language; Shaks- 
peare, Bacon, Locke, Milton, Swift, Pope, Addison, 
Goldsmith, Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, Johnson, Cow- 
per, Burke, Stewart, Kc. These are the mines of 
thought, the classic models of style, to be most deeply 
and curiously scanned. ‘THESE 

“‘exemplaria Graca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.”’ 

Mr. Grant states a most serious accusation against 
Sir Walter Scott—that, before he was known as the 
author of the Waverly Novels, he furnished a favora- 
ble Review of one of them (“Tales of my Landlord”) 





son’s notice of it.]--.4m. Editor. 


S 


to*The Quarterly Review.’ Sir Walter, however, i 
Vor. I1f.—40 
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vindicated by the American Editor, who affirms that his 
article, carefully avoiding the utterance of any opinion 
upon the work, merely illustrated it: and that some ob- 
viously misplaced censures, which Mr. Grant alleges to 
have been designed as a stratagem, to attract the public 
sympathy and favor, were in reality meant but to keep 
up the author’s whimsical incognito. We gladly em- 
brace this latter construction, as most in keeping with 
the high integrity, which belongs to the consciousness 
of exalted talents; and which conspicuously character- 
ized the favorite writer of the present age. Mr. G. of- 
fers the following refutation of a common suspicion 
efloat against authors : 

‘*1 know there is an impression abroad that it is quite a com- 
mon thing for authors to review their own works. I may be 
pardoned for digressing for a moment while I state that the im- 
pression is altogether unfounded. My acquaintance with periodi- 
cal literature generally, and especially with that of London, en- 
ables me to speak on this point in the most positive terms. Au- 
thors as a body, and the great majority of the editors of our pe- 
riodicals, ere men of too high a sense of honor to be guilty of 
such conduct. Two instances only of an author reviewing his 
own works have come to my knowledge, outof nearly a thousand 
reviews which I have known to be furnished to the London press.”’ 

There is much that we wished to quote from Mr. G.’s 
book, respecting the thirteen monthly, and the five weekly, 
literary periodicals—the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
has now attained the venerable age of 104 years (having 
been established in 1733), and for which Johnson used 
to write; the ‘Monthly Review,’ established in 1749, 
and numbering among its contributors, Smollet, Go!ld- 
smith, Johnson, Hume, Sterne, and Hawkesworth; 
the “ Monthly Magazine,” begun in 1786; and others, 
less ancient but at present more ably conducted. But 
we have filled out our allotted space; and with one 
more extract, displaying in a lively manner the fallibility 
of human judgments, we shall end, for the present, our 
pleasant sojourn in “Tur Great Merrorouis.” 

‘© On going through § The Monthly Review’ (says Mr. Grant) 
I have been often amused with the erroneous estimates which 
the writers formed, of the merits of the works they noticed. 
Many authors, Whose names are as unknown to us as to the in- 
habitants of Timbuctoo, were represented in that Review 60 or 
70 years ago, as geniuses of the first magnitude: and a popularity 
wide as the civilized world, and lasting as time itself, was confi- 
dently predicted tothem. Others, again, who were unceremoni- 
ously and at once consigned to everlasting oblivion, are now, 
and will continue to be for generations tocome, popular in no or- 
dinary degree.” 

In one form or another, the same truth, so mortifying 
to those who account Fame a divinity worthy to have 
health, peace, and life sacrificed at her shrine, has been 
reiterated times innurmerable: but by none so impres- 
sively, as Byron,* with whose exquisite lines we seize 
the pretext of a timely occasion, to beautify our page: 

‘¢ Yet what avails the sanguine poet's hope ? 

To conquer ages, and with Time to cope! 

New eras spread their wings, new nations rise, 

And other victorsf fill the’ applauding skies. 

A few brief generations fleet along, 

Whose sons forget the poet and his song: 

E’en now, what once loved Minstrels scarce may claim 
The transient mention of a dubious name! 

When Fame’s loud trump hath blown its noblest blast, 
Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last; 

And glory, like the Phenix midst her fires, 

Exhales her odors, blazes, and expires.’” 


* English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
+ In allusion to Virgil's 


‘* Tentanda via est, qua me quoque possim 





Toliere humo, victorque virfim volitare per ora." 











INVOCATION TO THE WIND. 
BY HENRY J. BRENT. 


Hail breath of the Jehovah, hail! 
Whither wilt thou now? 
To pour thy deep and stormy wail 
Upon the crater’s brow, 
That lifts his visage to the sky, 
And sternly dares thine ire ? 
Ha! but thou’lt pass the giant by, 
And scarcely cool his fire 
With thy triumphant plume! Hail wind, 
Goest thou to oceans of the north 
Where silence hath her throne, 
And from her frozen pillars sendeth forth 
Her chills around the zone— 
Where solitude is restiveless with awe— 
His cold heart quakes with dread— 
Where Nature’s self hath made no law— 
Where neither living nor the dead 
Can be—where life ne’er was, 
Nor death hath been to reap, 
Nor an hereafter, nor first cause— 
Where rolls a stagnant deep, 
O’er whieh no moon shall rise 
To light the dark profound 
Of the starless canopies, 
And no flowers shall deck the ground, 


Oh, wind—great sailing king— 
If to such realms you speed 
Upon your mighty wing, 
Let my proud soul be freed! 
If thou’lt bear me with thee, wind, 
I'll stay thy pinion’s strength, 
And pour th’ light of mind 
Upon thy journey’s length : 
I'll be with thee when thou 
Will kiss those solemn seas, 
And bathe thy giant brow 
In waves that knew no breeze, 
Till thou shall o’er them breathe, 
As thou pantest on thy traek, 
Then in billows they shall wreathe 
And foam in mountains black. 


Oh, wind, take me with thee— 
Together we will scale 
On pinions vast and free 
Those star-worlds all so pale ; 
Pallid and dim they are, 
Those regions of the dead— 
See, they march along the air, 
With a slow and mournful tread. 


Oh, wind, give ear, I pray, 

But for one moment hear-- 
We'll search the source of day 

At the dawning of the year; 
We'll travel to the lakes 

Where darkness lingereth long, 
And no melody awakes, 

But the goblin’s midnight song. 
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Thou wilt not stay thy flight— 
Pass on then mighty soul— 
Urge to the mountains height— 

Its peak is not thy goal ; 

O’er billows blow in wrath— 
They will not feel thee long ; 
O’er the heavens speed thy path— 

To the stars hymn forth thy song; 
Thy course will not endure— 

On the peaks thoul’t die away, 
Or by the ocean’s shore, 

Amid its sands decay. 


But I!—pass by ye gales, 
Pass up the cloudy steep-- 
I, when your pinion fails, 
Will swim the eternal deep— 
When thou art hushed, then I 
Will stand before the throne, 
Built up so still and high, 
Of the mute and mystic One. 


APOSTROPHE TO THE WINDS. 
BY G, B. SINGLETON. 


I 


Ye, Winds, that have been o’er the viewless waste— 

Where Nature dwells in verdure, and the wild, 

Not barren, though a wilderness, is grand, 

With flowers as sweet as e’er in garden smiled,— 

Play with my long hair, gently as a child; 

Breathe forth the story of your travel now— 

Your legends rich in full profusion piled, 

Bring swiftly ; and upon me all bestow, 

And woo my wand’ring thought, and wreathe my throb- 
bing brow. 


II 


Ye have been o’er the waste, ye solemn winds, 

Old travellers—and your journey is not done— 

Where Nature, in her cold dominion, binds 

The waters in strong ice—and the sad sun 

Grows pale in Heaven, ere half his course be run; 

And now ye bring on winter, and the gloom, 

Of your unfledged fulfilment is upon 

The half-blush’d flowers, and vanish’d is their bloom ; 

They shrink to meet your breath—they dread the un- 
erring doom. 


il 


Yet, as a minister of joy to me, 

Are your night-bringing murmurs. To my ear, 
Ye tell a tale of wondrous mystery, 

That ’tis my spirit’s happiness to hear. 

To my wild fancies, brought by ye, are near, 
Visions of by-gone nations—mightiest men,— 
Of tribes and towns, annihilate and drear. 
When ye do speak, I see them live again, 

Fresh as of old, and full of circumstance as then. 





IV 


I see the buried ages. From the tombs 

Of Africa, or those which strew the shore 

In sky-clothed Asia, where the cypress glooms, 

But graces the pure waters, brimming o’er 

With song, and lovely with becoming lore,— 

Ye bring the mighty, when the world was young,— 

Proud spirits, whose strains we hear no more ;— 

Shades of those deathless minstrels, who have sung 

When Time was yet a child, and Nature had no tongue. 
Vv 

Proud, melancholy voices do ye own— 

Voices that 1 must worship. Would that I 

Could, mounting on your pinions, rush alone 

To those far worlds, for which I can but sigh— 

Those isles I dream of, and that bluer sky, 

Where tempests come not—where the sunny time 

Lapses away in joys that never fly 

From the soft shadows of that summer cline— 

Where glory in her pall has wrapped the hills sublime. 


VI 


Thus musing fondly o’er the very spot 

Made holy by the tread of mightiest men— 

By all, and all the living world forgot— 

I would companions make of spirits then. 

The gloomy past should ope for me her den, 

And give me power to find my bosom’s want— 

T would call forth the mighty dead again, 

W hose shades, the fountains they have loved, still haunt. 
Thus would I win the lore for which my soul doth pant. 


vil 


What is unknown to ye, ye solemn airs? 
These have you seen? Around each glorious shade, 
That to my vision nightly re-appears, 
And keeps me watchful, ye have often play’d. 
Your wings have swept their armaments array’d 
For battle, ere the moment of the storm ; 
And when the fight was done, have ye not stray’d 
Among the ruins, heedless of the form, 
That was the mighty once, now victim of the worm? 
Vill 
When the young earth first drew imprison’d breath, 
Your eyes beheld it. Ye have seen it grow ; 
Saw it first leap, as from th’ embrace of death, 
Into strong life; saw the first waters flow 
Around its trembling realm—and with a glow 
Of mad, unreasoning joy, on their dark breast, 
Like one who bounds in rapture on his foe, 
Leapt fierce, till cradled on its waves to rest, 
Ye spread your sable wings, and made your might con- 
fest. 
ix 


Thus do I list your legends. Ye have told 

To willing ears that drank the honied sounds 
With a strange rapture never growing cold, 

Of the innumerous wonders of your bounds ; — 
A gracious and sweet mystery surrounds 

Your wilder stories. They are to my heart, 
As to the Pilgrim, the old Indian mounds,— 
Dumb records, that do still reveal a part, 





Yet shadow all beside with spells that baffle art. 
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WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


It was a fine Sunday forenoon. The last bell of the 
village Church had given its final toll: the congregation 
were in their pews, composing their faces and (some of 
them) their minds, to devout attention: the beaux were 
brushing their whiskers, and the belles adjusting their 
curis and smiles, for the most death-doing effect: the 
Sunday-scholars sat upon the front benches of the gal- 
lery, their whisperings and titterings not quite audible 
enough yet, to attract the forbidding nod of the teacher, 
who sat by as the censor of their conduct: the organ 
and choir had gone through the strains preliminary to 
the service: and the minister was just rising, one hand 
upon the pulpit, and the other passing his white hand- 
kerchief reverentially over his lips, ere he let them be 
the portals of Sacred Truth. 

“ Now”—thought I, seated at an angle of the gallery, 
whence nearly the whole scene was visible— now I 
am resolved, that my mind shall not run wild, as it com- 
monly does at meeting. My attention shall not waver, 
for a single minute.” So, bracing every muscle of my 
face and body, I followed the preacher steadily through 
his opening prayer, and caught every word and note of 
the succeeding hymn. Nay,I marked the text; and 
ran over the probable aspects under which the good man 
would consider it, while he was hemming! by way of 
prelude to his exerdium. This fixed my attention 
through the first page of the sermon: but there, alas! 
away flew my thoughts; and led me a wilder chase, 
surely, than ever wight was Jed by elf or bogle. They 
were seduced by something—I hardly know what— 
either uttered from the pulpit, or presented to my eyes. 
Every body knows the speed of thought: that is, every 
one knows that its speed cannot be known, or estimated: 
therefore no one will be surprised if mine had traversed 
a thousand realms, in that barely conceivable fraction 
of Eternity, somewhere elegantly called ‘less than no 
time.’ Minister and sermon vanished altogether. I 
was busy with what I, and all the world besides, had 
been, were, and would be, doing: aye, and had not been, 
were not, and never would be doing. The actual and 
the fabled past—the possible, but still more the impos- 
sible future,—flitted before me. I heard conversations 
among the dead, and the absent—saw them—talked 
with them. Presently my mind ran upon supernatural 
agencies, assisting man to see and hear things from 
which he is parted by walls, or by seas; or even by the 
grave, or by the mysterious boundaries that divide mat- 
ter and spirit. Hence the transition was natural, to 
Chrysal, and Le Diable Boiteux,* and those visions of 
Mirza, Will Honeycomb, and others, so authentically 
chronicled in The Spectator. Scareely had these oc- 
curred to me, when my mental phantasmagoria assum- 
ed a form and method, as unlike its previous irregu- 
larity, as ten thousand many-colored beads. rolling 
confusedly over the floor, are to a tasteful reticulation 
of them, assorted, and strung by the hand of Beauty 
upon silken threads: or as the types of a printer in 
that chaotic state called pi, to the prettiest verses ever 
indited by love-sick swain to his ladye-love, printed by 
those very types on a sheet of ‘* Ames’ best gilt-edged :” 


* The work of Le Sage, commonly called ‘‘The Devil on Two 
Sticks.” 








or as the harshest discords, to the same elements of 
sound, modulated by the genius of Handel and the lips 
of a land-Siren inte harmony that 
‘* floats upon the wings 
Of Silence, through the empty vaulted night, 


At every fall smoothing the Raven-down 
Of Darkness, till it smiles.’? 


Recollecting the many instances in which other peo- 
ple’s thoughts have been made visible—‘‘ How carious 
it would be,” thought I, “if what is now passing in the 
hundreds of heads before me, could but be exposed to 
my view!” Instantly, a Being, whom at a glance I 
knew to be super-human, stood beside me. She had 
not the deformity, or the arch, mischievous look, of Le 
Sage’s witty demon ; or the ethereal make of the Gold- 
Spirit, that detailed to Johnstone the no less wonderful 
than true ‘‘ Adventares of a Guinea.” A Sylph she 
certainly was: but of the German stock, as I saw by 
her rather unsylphlike form,—her sturdy shoulders, 
and broad, substantial face. Her eyes (likewise cha- 
racteristic of Germany) were so penetrating, that they 
could pierce the most solid substances, and discern 
things invisible by the best microscope—nay, even non- 
entities, material or immaterial. This was manifest 
from the ineffable intensity of her gaze, as she would 
now bend it on some tangible object near her, and now, 
like Mad Mathesis in the Dunciad, to pure spaee lift her 
ecstatic stare. Her dress, and appearance in other re- 
spects, were those usual to Sylphs: save that in her 
right hand she held a wand, and in her left what seemed 
a human skull, not ghastly and terrible, with grinning 
teeth and cross-bones, like an unmannerly memento 
mori; but scraped smooth, and its surface neatly laid off 
into thirty or forty compartments, by black lines. 

Without waiting (as the well known usage of ghosts 
is) fur me to accost her, my aérial visitant said, that she 
had seen my wish, to know what the congregation were 
thinking of; and had come to gratify it. 

“*T am,” said she, “the Spirit of PurenoLoey. The 
human mind, including those affections vulgarly sup- 
posed to dwell in the heart,—resides in the skull: and 
there every faculty, every affection, has its appropriate 
seat. See, here are the Intellectual Powers, clustered 
about the forehead: in the centre, dwell the Moral 
Feelings: and behind, are the Sensual Affections, 
Now, by observing how the organs whereby these seve- 
ral traits work, have affected the contiguous parts of 
the cranium,—I, and my favored votaries, can tell pre- 
cisely the character, and sometimes even the history, of 
man or woman. By looking at any of the five hundred 
heads before us, I can plainly see what is passing with- 
in. I have never yet gifted any mortal with that power: 
you shall be the first to receive it. Take this glass, and 
look through it at any of the heads below.” 

She then waved her wand ; and I directed the eye- 
glass as she had bidden me. 

Even I, who long have scarcely wondered at any 
thing, could not help being surprised at the spectacle 
which now presented itself. Every skull at which my 
glass pointed, became transparent: the tough, lining 
membrane disappeared : the convolusions of the brain, 
in its two hemispheres and their three lobes, pervaded 
by innumerable nerves, veins, ducts, and fibres, all 
swelling, sinking, vibrating and quivering,—were pal- 
pable to my view: and (by the magic of the wand and 
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the glass) all these workings, which, in reality, were the 
processes of thought, assumed a form as distinctly legible 
as what I am now writing. 

Briefly thanking my instructress for having so much 
improved upon the plan of Asmodeus, who, to enlighten 
Don Cleofas, (as all readers of ‘The Devil on Two 
Sticks’ will remember) had to unroof all Madrid and 
interpret to him the thoughts and actions of its inhabi- 
tants,—I set about perusing the singular pages before 
me. It was marvellous, to see how few were thinking 
of what the preacher said. Except a schoolmaster, 
who was mousing after slips in grammar,—a controver- 
sial sectarian, busied in heresy-hunting, with design to 
exercise his skill in refutation,—critics of various cali- 
bre, detecting faults or discerning beauties, in tone, look, 
gesture, emphasis, or compositionx—a young woman, 
whose attention was at least as much occupied by the 
minister’s white teeth and nicely tied cravat, as by his 
words,—an old one, who found great edification in the 
drawl and twang wherewith he uttered some long, so- 
horous names,—and a dozen pious men, with two or 
three dozen pious women, who sincerely relished the 
bread and waters of Life,—none, of fully two hundred 
whose tablets of thought I read, attended to the sermon 
any more thanI did. Each was pursuing some vagary 
of imagination, or some suggestion of memory. 

A notable country dame was reckoning up how many 
pounds of butter she had made from two milch cows, in 
the past month: and her husband, arranging the course 
of a new post-and-rail fence.—A jockey was feasting 
his hopes on the profit he should make from a horse, 
which he had bought when poor, spavined, and broken 
down, at a very low price, but by physicking and feeding 
had apparently so improved, that he expected to sell 
him to a certain greenhorn for ten times cost, as a first- 
rate steed.—A small wit was laying a train of conver- 
sation, by which he might have an opportunity to let 
off a capital pun: and he almost laughed aloud, at the 
anticipated success of his pun-trap.—A slow genius, 
much given to rounded sentences and premeditated im- 
promptus, was mourning over a lost opportunity of say- 
ing the best thing in the world, which had not occurred 
to him till it was entirely too late—An old bachelor 
was musing on some infallible rules for governing wives, 
which he designed to impress upon certain married men 
of his acquaintance. He regretted his own single state, 

only because it gave him no opportunity of putting these 
rules in practice, and setting a pattern to all husbands, in 
the difficult art of wife-ruling.—A staid and tidy spinster, 
had her thoughts engrossed by some excellent hints on 





deed, was a genteel and wealthy merchant; but had 
one brother, a blacksmith, and another, a carpenter ; 
whereas no nearer relation of the young lady’s had been 
a mechanic, than two great uncles—a shoemaker and a 
tinker. Even these were dead, and the memory of 
their vulgar trades was nearly extinct; while the black- 
smith and carpenter were living, in the neighborhood : 
she would have to assume their family name, associate 
with them, and call them “uncle!” Such a thought 
was intolerable: its odiousness could only be palliated, 
by recollecting a large fortune, which the bridegroom 
was to receive from his father. I glanced at the brains 
of the young couple. The reigning topic there, of 
course, was the happiness that awaited them. Charm- 
ing castles-in-the-air they built. These I need not de- 
scribe ; as every body has built very similar ones, and 
knows their appearance, if not their material and dura- 
bility. A pretty lass of sixteen, from contemplating 
the graceful wavings of a silken ‘zephyr’ that floated 
in spires a-down her shoulders, passed to the last even- 
ing’s party, where she and her zephyr had glided, amid 
boundless admiration, through a dozen sets of cotillons. 
A dandy near her, with equal complacency, was gazing 
on the exquisite contour of his own boot. 1 saw seve- 
ral, both ladies and gentlemen, whose pensive, down- 
cast eyes would have led me to suppose them intent 
wholly upon devotion, had I not seen that their thoughts 
were bent upon some parts of their own dress. A still 
greater number had their minds fixed, with envy, admi- 
ration, or cavilling, on the dresses of those around them. 
Beaux and belles, or those who wished to be such, were 
engrossed with the idea of the figure they made in cach 
other’s eyes: and hopes of conquest, from the conscious- 
ness of beauty, wit, or wealth, floated through many a 
brain. 

An eminent lawyer’s thoughts ran upon his success- 
ful defence, the day before, of a profligate woman, 
charged with murder. The result had confirmed what 
he had often before remarked of men—their proneness 
to judge of human conduct chiefly, if not solely, by the 
success Which crowns it. During the trial, his wretched 
client had been regarded with frowns and scowls by 
every one, except a brother lawyer, who, either from 
humanity and justice, or to show his astuteness, had 
suggested some trivial point of defence to the advocate. 
But no sooner was she acquitted, than the fickle crowd 
surrounded her with cheers, and a hundred gratulating 
hands! “Her acquittal of this charge,” thought the 
lawyer, “has made them forget not only her still possi- 
ble if not probable guilt in this instance, but the unap- 


nursery discipline; which it was a pity that all matrons| proachable infamy of her whole past life! Thus it is, 
would not adopt.—A smart lad of seventeen, was medita- | that applauses have attended the successful employ- 
ting an essay upon female education.—An elderly gentle- | ment of usurped authority by statesmen and generals, 
man was considering how much he could give his daugh- | whom failure would have made to swing as criminals. 
ter, who was soon to be married; and the probable| Victory is never called to give an account of herself. 
amount of her lover’s fortune. Kindly and parental as| Right or wrong, she is ever her own sufficient justifica- 
the spirit of his reflections manifestly was, I could not| tion.’ Another lawyer was thinking of an enemy he 
but be struck with his unconcern about the mind, tem-| had lately made, by counselling him against a lawsuit, 
per, habits, or morals, of his intended son-in-law.— | as one in which he could not possibly succeed ; and by 
“Fle is well to do in the world, makes a decent figure | refusing to undertake its management, because it was 
in society, and seems to be liked by his acquaintance,”— | plainly unjust. The litigant had gone in great wrath 
were the only thoughts at all relating to those important | to another advocate, who, less discerning or less scrupu- 
subjects, The mind of the lady-mother (who sat in| lous, had promptly engaged to carry him through with 
the same pew) was ruffled, by one great objection to| flying colors. This latter gentleman was also in the 





the match:—the young man’s family. His father, in-| congregation. 
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over his fingers; for all his dreams were of fees. He 
was at this moment chuckling over an enormous one, 
recently extorted from a widowed mother, in some very 
plain affair (which, he persuaded her, was very complex 
and critical) respecting her deceased husband’s estate. 
“Dead men’s estates,” said he to himself, “are our 
richest mines. I despise the sentimental cant about 
widows and orphans. ‘They are the very clients who 
can best afford to pay fat fees; for all they have, they 
got for nothing—a mere windfall to them.” 

A physician’s features were kindled with a fine glow, 
which, at first, I attributed to something said in the ser- 
mon: but on looking at his brain, I discovered that he 
was laying schemes of professional beneficence, and 
thinking of the indigent, whose sufferings he had gra- 
tuitously relieved. Every fibre in his organ of benevo- 
lence, thrilled with delight, as he quoted Dr. Boerhaave’s 
trite, but noble saying, that ‘The poor were his best 
patients, for God himself stood paymaster for them.” 
All the well paid triumphs of his skill among the rich 
and great—and they were many—filled a comparatively 
small space in his mind. Another Doctor was rumina- 
ting upon a decline into which a poor woman who lived 
near him was falling; and which, he had ascertained, 
proceeded partly from the want of necessaries and 
comforts, but still more from a wounded spirit,—the re- 
sult of a drunken husband’s brutality and degradation. 
The Doctor therefore resolved, secretly to supply her 
wants; and to try if the husband could not be reclaim- 
ed, by first creating a healthier social atmosphere around 
him—explaining, distinctly, the mischiefs wrought by 
strong drink—prevailing upon the moderate drinkers, 
whose example or invitations oftenest led him astray, to 
abstain entirely—reclaiming the less inveterately disso- 
lute of his boon companions—and then by approaching 
him, with kind yet frank remonstrances, and persuading 
him to read Mr. S......’s “Temperance Tales.”— 
A third physician was exulting ina profitable job he 
had made for himself, by passing off a bronchial affec- 
tion for pulmonary ; and curing it, with great eclat, after 
a studiously protracted and expensive course of treat- 
ment.—A cancer-doctor, who differed from the last 
chiefly in having no diploma, was counting up his gains 
from an art he had, of irritating a trifling sore by the 
application of his nostrums, until every body took it for 
a cancer; and then gradually healing it, by some more 
simple means, which any old woman would have em- 
ployed, but which he pretended to be of a secret com- 
position, known only to himself. Sometimes his first 
nostrums overacted their part, and made a real cancer. 
Then, death inevitably ensued. But as these cases, 
even joined to those originally cancerous, in which he 
always failed, were less than half of all that he man- 
aged ; and as he always contrived, when the result was 
fatal, to lay the blame upon some previous treatment of 
the patient, or upon the inherent malignity of the dis- 
ease; he seemed to be wonderfully successful; and 
scarcely any one questioned his infallibility. A fifth 
Doctor was brooding over the encroachments of a 
neighboring physician upon his practice. The Con- 
gress-man, and several others with large families and 
estates, had gone over to the enemy. 

A skilful mechanic, remarkable for his honesty—he 
was a tailor who never cabbaged—and even more re- 
markable as having a keen zest for literature,—but 








who had the misfortune to have incurred the habit of 
frequent intoxication, from which all his good sense, 
and deep consciousness of disgrace, could not deliver 
him—was, for the thousandth time, in secret agony, be- 
wailing the loathsome vice which he felt to be bowing 
down his soul to the dust; breathing imprecations upon 
his own childish imbecility, and upon the heartless com- 
panions who had so often tempted him astray ; and re- 
solving to make one more effort at emancipation from 
the chains of his habit, and from the fiendiike influences 
of the unprincipled or unthinking beings who called 
themselves his “ friends.”—One of these was then near 
him; and was at that moment triumphing in the recol- 
lection of having, three times in as many months, se- 
duced him from resolutions of sobriety, most solemnly 
formed ; and laying a plan to lead him again, the next 
day, into a week’s debauch. Cicero, with all his vanity, 
never plumed himself more upon the most brilliant effort 
of his eloquence—Alexander upon his greatest victory— 
no, nor even any Chesnut street or Broadway dandy 
ever exulted more in the gloss and fitting of his tailor’s 
chef d’euvre,—than this magnanimous hero of the bar- 
room, in the achievements he remembered, and the 
achievements he planned. For my part, his poor victim 
seemed to me like a wretch, struggling for life in a deep 
and filthy abyss; up the steep, slippery sides of which, 
whenever he was near escaping,—the other, like some 
foul beast, fit inhabitant of such a place, seized and 
drew him back again. 

A fresh, full-faced young man, with lively eyes, was 
meditating plans of study. He chalked out a vast 
round of knowledge for acquisition; and determined to 
set about it ‘tomorrow.’ A restricted diet, and regular 
hours for exercise, and for each one of his dozen intended 
studies, were parts of the plan. I could not help ad- 
miring his constancy, when, by movements in several 
organs which conjointly do the office of what the vulgar 
call memory, I perceived that he had resolved exactly 
the same things (including the “ tomorrow”) every week, 
for five years past. As the punster might say, he was 
evidently a young man of good resolution.—T here were 
several persons, who passed for great scholars,—now 
busied in conning over the names of different authors ; 
by quoting which, they designed to maintain and extend 
their reputations for learning. And in those reposito- 
ries of the brain, where they were commonly supposed 
to have laid up immense stores of knowledge, the fruit 
of extensive reading and profound reflection,—I foun¢ 
little more than what was contained in title pages and 
indexes: which these gentlemen got by rote, and oft 
times displayed to the wondering vulgar. One, in par- 
ticular, who was accounted a universal genius, I found 
to have derived all his classical lore from a Dictionary 
of Quotations; his knowledge of Law, Medicine, and 
Theology, from similar works in each of those Sciences ; 
and his ability to calculate Almanacs, (which had given 
him a great name as an astronomer and mathematician) 
from a set of very simple Tables in a book on Astrono- 
my, which any one might use, who had passed through 
the course of “reading, writing, and cyphering,” in an 
ordinary country school. 

In some, on the contrary, of whom the world judged 
unfavorably, I was glad to discern traits quite opposite 
to those commonly ascribed to them. A grum, proud 
looking man, of dark bilious complexion, scowling 
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hoes, and most ungracious carriage, prov yod, on exami- 
nation, to have extraordinary benevolence. His mind 
was completely engrossed by plans for relieving the dis- 
tressed, and by a delicious retrospect of innumerable 
past charities,—all studiously concealed from the public 
view, and, as far as possible, from every human eye or 
ear.—Another, whose quiet, cold aspect, and his never 
talking of Religion, because he deemed it a matter ex- 
clusively between him and his Maker, made most people 
regard him as an infide!—showed thoughts animated by 
the most fervent devotion. °*Tis true, he did not listen 
closely to the sermon: but he gave himself up to 
thanksgiving and prayer: Thanks, for unnumbered 
mercies ; and prayer, that his gratitude for them might 
be increased—that his mind might be purified and en- 
lightened, his belief guided aright, and his life made use- 
ful to mankind, and every way acceptable to Heaven. 
He breathed not a wish for health, riches, or any other 
mere earthly blessing ; but only, that, if it should please 
God to visit him with any affliction, he might be ena- 
bled to bear it with fortitude and cheerful resignation.— 
I saw more than one instance of very worthy persons, 
who had taken umbrage at some imagined tokens of 
pride in each other,—some fancied slight, or unde- 
signed offence—and were thus led to entertain mu- 
tual ill will,—which the slightest frankness in making 
an advance on either side, would effectually have dissi- 
pated. 

Party politics ran high at that time. I directed my 
glass at the head of a dispassionate, honest man, who 
had incurred the suspicion and dislike of both sides, by 
refusing to join either. The imputation of double deal- 
ing—for each party suspected him of secretly courting 
the other—had given him serious pain: but being tho- 
roughly convinced that his position, however disagreea- 
ble, was the true one for every man who wished well to 
the country, he had resolved to maintain it, at all ha- 
zards. He now communed with himself thus: “If 
there is a truth which no rational being can deny, it is, 
that no set of men, nor any system of human measures, 
is perfectly wise and honest. Yet each of these parties 
arrogates to itself and its measures such immaculate- 
ness and wisdom, that whoever questions either, is de- 
nounced, and spurned from political fellowship! If 
there is any other truth equally unquestionable, it is, 
that no large portion of such a people as ours, is utterly 
wicked or foolish, nor are their acts all worthy of con- 
demnation. Yet here, every member of either party 
(forming nearly half of our people,) is required, on 
pain of similar excommunication, to denounce the other 
party and all its acts! Is bound, on his allegiance, to be- 
lieve every leader on his ownside an angel, and every one 
on the other side a demon! For there is no limit, short 
of this, when once it is assumed and conceded, that 
party connexions, and not inherent merits or Jaults, are to 
determine the allotment of praise or blame. It cannot 
be for the public good—it cannot be rigur—that prin- 
ciples so irreconcilable with truth and justice shall pre- 
vail! No! I see faults—many and grievous faults—~-on 
both sides; in men, and in measures. I will censure 
all that 1 see!—I discern much that is praiseworthy on 
both sides: there are men of talents and virtue on 
both——-of whom, some are my personal friends and all 
have my respect. ‘May my right hand forget her cun- 





if 1 do1 not ‘dings to those virtuous friends, chitin, that 
merited respect, and praise those laudable measures !— 

In practice, how works this vaunted system of party 
discipline? It arrays the two halves of society against 
each other—sets neighbors, friends, and even brothers 
at varlance—causes angry paroxysms of contention, in 
which not only the good feelings of men are turned to 
bitterness, but their morals are often debauched, and a 
sure foundation laid in their profligacy, and blind devo- 
tion to party leaders, for the overthrow of their liber- 
ties!—In elections, it directs the voter’s choice by con- 
siderations the most foreign and impertinent that can be 
conceived: makes him choose a sheriff, constable, or 
state legislator, not by his real fitness for the office in 
view, but by his wearing the badge of this or that party!— 
a criterion about as rational, as that adopted in Lilliput,— 
where appointments were regulated by the candidate’s 
wearing high-heeled or low-heeled shoes, and breaking 
his eggs at the little or the big end!—W hoever goes to 
such an extreme of bigotry, as to let party ties govern 
his vote, will find himself served like Addison’s good 
tory knight; who would stop at none but tory inns; 
and thus invariably met with the worst fare, and beds 
the most full of vermin, on all the road. For candi- 
dates, like Sir Roger’s landlords, finding that a prefer- 
ence can be obtained at the cheap price of loyalty toa 
party, will not think of buying it with the more scarce 
and precious coin of integrity, knowledge, and skill in 
business.” He went on to recapitulate, mentally, the mea- 
sures which he thought especially good or bad, in each 
party; and concluded by a solemn resolve, that he 
NEVER would list under the banner, or adopt the distinc- 
tive name, of either; but (despite the proscription by 
both, which he saw to attend such a course) would make 
war upon what was evil, and uphold what was gvuod, in 
both, so long as he preserved his Reason. As he took 
this vow, though his brain heaved with intense emotion, 
his brow was calm and smooth as marble ; and his whole 
aspect wore the appearance only of cool yet earnest at- 
tention to the preacher. 

Near him sat a thorough going partisan; one who 
read nothing but the “ Clarion of Freedom,” a newspa- 
per, the confessed organ of his party: or, if he ever did 
look into the “‘ Star of Liberty” on the other side, it was 
only ‘ to see what new lies its editor was telling--what 
new trick he was about to play.’ His mind was now 
engaged in surveying the relative merits of the two 
sides. On his own, all seemed bright and spotless, 
“Were ever statesmen so pure, so able?” thought he— 
“Was ever eloquence so splendid, or reasoning so un- 
answerable? Was ever a party so palpably, so indispu- 
tably RIGHT, in all its aims, in all its acts, in all its mem- 
bers ?”—On the opposite side, it was far otherwise, 
There, all was black. Folly, falsehood, corruption, pro- 
fligacy of every hue and in every form, composed an as- 
semblage without one redeeming virtue: a hideous 
monster, with which it became all good men and true 
patriots, to wage implacable war. Such ‘vere the ideas 
he had drawn from the “ Clarion of Freedom.”—It 
chanced, that not far off, and just beyond our neutral 
friend, sat as devoted a member of the opposite party: 
one, whose oracle was the “ Star of Liberty,” and who 
regarded the hostile paper as the repository of all that 
was vile. I found in his brain almost an exact copy of 





ning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth,’ 


the thoughts which I had just read in that of his adver- 
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sary. The names only, were reversed. ‘There was the 
same unqualified approbation of all upon his own side: 
the same undiscriminating anathema of all upon the 
other side. He held it the plainest dictate of reason, 
the first duty of man, the sternest injunction of patri- 
otism,—to disbelieve every fact asserted in the “ Cla- 
vion of Freedom;” to contemn all its doctrines and ar- 
guments; to denounce all the men it advocated: and, 
as implicitly, to confide in the “ Star of Liberty.” Even 
facts and opinions he had himself once maintained,— 
arguments he had once held unanswerable,—he now 
repudiated, in obedience to the ‘presto, change!’ of his 
yarty leaders.—Each of these two partisans appeared 
utterly ignorant of the great mass of facts and reason- 
ings, by which the other’s mind was influenced ; or in- 
capable of appreciating their truth or weight, because 
they had always been presented to him in such a light 
as to seem untrue, or in such a connexion as to shock 
his preconceived ideas. Each of them also, I could per- 
ceive, regarded the neutral who sat between them, with 
distrust and dislike. Each suspected him of attach- 
ment to the opposite party, and of standing aloof osten- 
sibly from both, only to conciliate both; or with the 
view of joining that which should ultimately prove the 
stronger. ‘He is a trimmer’—thought they. I saw, 
that if he had chosen neutrality with any hope of 
securing his peace or strengthening his interest, he had 
made a wide mistake. He was exposed to the fire of 
both parties: he had effectually cut himself off from 
the sympathies, and incurred the fixed displeasure, of 
both. He was in the most uncomfortable of positions; 
unless the consciousness of rectitude, and the convic- 
tion that he had reason and justice on his side, could 
support and cheer him. 

The times were prolific of such political aspirants, 
as the morbid state of public feeling which I have ex- 
emplified, might be expected to produce. The keeper 
of atippling shop, who, partly by selling, and partly 
by giving away his liquors, had risen high in favor 
with the topers around him ;—a merchant, not much 
better, who had treated his customers till they ran 
largely in his debt, and through fear as well as through 
liking, were ready to give him their votes;—a deputy 
sheriff, who had been for three years courting popu- 
larity by the most loose-handed performance of his 
duties ;—and an attorney who, finding that none would 
éntrust him with practice, had “quitted the law,” and 
set up for a politician ;—all these candidates for a seat 
in the Legislature were now subjected to my observa- 
tion. Parties in that district were not very nearly 
balanced: one of them had a clear and decided prepon- 
derance. Our eandidates therefore knew they must be 
of that side: and they were now considering how 
they might evince their loyalty most clearly, and turn 
it to the best account. They were all conning over the 
favorite doctrines of the ruling party,—studying the 
strongest words whereby to express their devotion to 
its chiefs,—and repeating to themselves the main 
test-words of orthodoxy,—so that (as a statesman 
of Lilliput would say) they might make it evident 
that ‘their shoe-heels were of the proper height,’ and 
that ‘they broke their eggs at the right end.’ I could 
not discover that one of them bestowed a thought on 
the extent of knowledge, the powers of mind, the 
habits of industry, or the skill in business, which he 





ought to carry with him into such an office ; or on the 
important measures of legislation which were needed 
for the public weal. All these things were immaterial, 
if they practised the arts of electioneering with suffi- 
cient diligence, and showed themselves right upon ‘ the 
shoe-heel and egg questions.’ 

I was struck with the contrast between the views 
which two minds (both more than ordinarily enlight- 
ened), took, of the probable extent of human improve- 
ment, and the probable permanence of popular Govern- 
ment. One of them had small hopes, and no very 
strong wishes, on these subjects. He revolved the 
advances and retrogressions in society :—he thought 
of Nineveh—Egypt—Jerusalem—T yre—Carthage— 
Greece—Rome—Venice—Florence ;—of the Ages of 
Pericles and Augustus,—and then of the Gothic night 
which followed :—of France, and her vain spasms of 
freedom, ending in a full return of Bourbon despotism ; 
of Holland and Switzerland, with their brief mockery 
of republican forms, and briefer enjoyment of actual 
republican Liberty ;—of England, perpetually boasting 
of her freedom, yet presenting, with it, the strangest 
medley of oppression and corruption, and seeming 
ready, for half a century, to be shivered by the fearful 
elements that have been at work inher system. Finally, 
he thought of the United States: and here, despond- 
ence took possession of his mind. He saw the people 
so often duped—such a mass of ignorance in them, and 
so frightful an amount of depravity in their leaders and 
agents—the paths to preferment trodden so much more 
successfully by impudence, cunning, and contempt for 
principle, than by modest worth—such blind surren- 
ders of individual opinion to party dictation, and such 
proneness to be infuriated by party bigotry ;—all this, 
too, in the very childhood of our institutions ;—that to 
his view, this vaunted “ experiment” of ours was already 
atanend. Its failure was demonstrated. “It is idle,” 
thought he, ‘to hope that five-sixths of mankind will not 
always remain in darkness, and in slavery. How small 
a proportion of the earth is occupied by nations that 
can pretend to be called civilized! And of these, how 
few individuals are not sunk in ignorance! Five sixths,— 
didI say? I might have said, ninety nine hundredths, 
Then, as to slavery,—how much fewer nations are 
free, than are civilized! And among the pitiably few 
that enjoy the name of FREE, how large a number of 
persons does poverty, ignorance, vice, or some other 
allotment of their destiny, make virtual if not actual 
slaves !—Can the blind partisan, who shapes all his 
opinions by those of his newspaper editor, and casts his 
vote after the bidding or example of party file-leaders,— 
be deemed a freeman ? Or the tippler,—who, with no 
opinions at all, votes as he is desired by the neighboring 
grog-seller, or for the candidate who gives him the 
most whiskey : Is hea freeman ?—Human society, and 
the human intellect, are constantly revolving in cycles. 
In every country, after Freedom comes Anarchy; then 
Despotism ; then Freedom again; and so on, forever. 
Despotism has the longest turn, except where Freedom 
is mitigated by a large infusion of monarchy, or aristo- 
cracy: then, she may be saved, for centuries, from 
perishing by her own excesses. Very similar are the 
fluctuations in literature and science.”—On the whole, 
I perceived that he was (to use the mildest epithet) a 





conservative,—averse to all reforms in society, especially 
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to those which aimed at liberalizing its institutions: 
and cherishing, almost unconsciously, in the recesses of 
his mind, a desire to see that ‘infusion of monarchy or 
aristocracy,’ which he thought necessary to restrain the 
‘excesses’ of Freedom. 1 further discovered, that he 
had lately been defeated in a great political contest; 
and that he was much afflicted with dyspepsia. 
Far different was the tenor of the other’s reflections. 
His wishes were ardent, and his hopes earnest, that 
Mankind might advance, not indeed to perfection, but 
almost infinitely far towards it, in knowledge, and vir- 
tue; and upon those foundations, build an edifice of 
free government, which might last as long as Time. He 
looked back over History, as searchingly and intelli- 
gently as the conservative did: but while he saw much 
there to appal, he saw likewise much to cheer him. He 
acknowledged nearly the same cycles in mind and in 
government: but he remarked, that no relapse had gone 
back to so low a point of depression, as that, whence 
the preceding advance had begun; and that every on- 
ward bound which Improvement took, had overgone 
her previous ones, so that on the whole, ground was 
gained. ‘Greece and Rome,” thought he, ‘‘ were at once 
freer and more intellectual than any people who had 
gone before them: This age is equally far superior to 
Greece and Rome. Written constitutions—represen- 
tative government—well devised checks and balances— 
separate departments for the exercise of different func- 
tions—Jury Trial—the Art of Printing—a code of In- 
ternational Law, not generally binding, ’tis true, but 
persuasively operating to assuage the horrors of War, 
and to make intercourse more liberal and profitable in 
peace,—enlarged ideas of Commerce—Inventions and 
discoveries in Physical Science—Improvements in Ma- 
chinery—to say nothing of Christianity, and the moral 
benefits it has brought in its train—all these create, in 
modern Times, an amount of Freedom, knowledge, 
and happiness, which Greece and Rome, or any former 
age, never knew. Nor, thanks to the Press—can things 
ever fall back quite to the condition, in which they 
were during the Middle Ages.—Undoubtedly, a great, 
a deplorable ignorance prevails. But that can be re- 
moved. Nearly all human beings are capable of in- 
struction: and the DESIRE OF KNOWLEDGE is one of 
the most unfailing of human traits. Attempts to diffuse 
knowledge have never been properly made, without suc- 
cess. It is at this moment, spreading, surely and stea- 
dily, if not rapidly: and every moment, its course is 
quickened ; for every mind that receives, immediately 
longs to impartit. At some propitious juncture,—from 
among the millions who are now enjoying its influences, 
there will arise some happy genius, to devise a plan 
which will leave no cottager without his modicum of 
intellectual pleasures; his needful share of moral prin- 
ciple and political knowledge, to guide his conduct as a 
man and acitizen. ’Tis only for a few of the master 
spirits of the time to will it, and that glorious consum- 
mation might even now come quickly to pass. Once 
have a stock of educated and virtuous perents, imbued 
with those rational ideas about the rearing up of youth, 
which are now beginning to be current,—and much may 
be done towards guarding their children from passion 
and vice.”—It would be too long, to copy all of his 
reverie. In brief—he anticipated a nearly universal 


and upon them asa basis, the establishment of rationally 

free political institutions. His delineation of his plans 

and pf their results, was not more crude, vague, or unrea- 

sonable, than were the ideas of the Marquis of W orcester, 

150 years ago, about the steam engine; or more shock- 

ing to the skeptical, conservative minds of this day, than 

those ideas were, to the “ practical” plodders of the 

Marquis’s time. At all events, he seemed to me far 

more worthy of envy and esteem than his neighbor: 

and I could not scan the noble, well balanced develop- 

ments of all his faculties and feelings, without cordially 

agreeing with the poet, that the energies of elevated 

and generous Hope ever “ burn the brightest in the pu- 

rest heart ;” and with a clever contemporary authoress,* 

that they grow most vigorously in the strongest mind. 

I peeped into the sconce of a young man whose chief 
reading had been in Novels. He was fancying himself 
mounted upon a proud charger, bearing down whole 
squadrons in a field of battle. His imagination de- 
picted glistening bayonets, waving banners, booming 
cannon-balls, smoke, dust and blood; through all of 
which he was borne unhurt and victorious, till the enemy 
were driven out of the field. ‘The scene then changed 

toa splendid parlor, where sat his “ Ladye-love:” at 
whose feet, of course, he laid his laurels. Scarcely had 

I time to see that she received them with a gracious 
smile, when his thoughts transferred him suddenly toa 
vast and gorgeous Legislative Hall, crowded with 
statesmen and fair ladies. ‘This august and brilliant as- 
sembly he held enchained for hours, by a strain of elo- 
quence such as had never been heard there before, even 
from Randolph, or Clay, or Ames.—Curious to know 
who it was that indulged in these sublime cogitations, 
yet not knowing where to look for information,—I 
chanced to aim my glass at a worthy Tailor in the 
same pew. He was thinking of his cabbage-drawer, 
and of a good-for-nothing journeyman who had left it 
open the day before, by which means a rogue of a ser- 
vant had been enabled to steal a whole week’s plunder. 
I found that this journeyman was the warrior and 
orator. 

I also saw the thoughts of a novel-reading young 
lady. She fancied herself the wife of a great General. 
A splendid coach, with four white horses—an immense 
apartment, decked for a ball, at which she was the pre- 
siding deity—chairs and ottomans, covered with sky- 
blue satin---chandeliers of imperial magnificence--- 
music, ravishing enough to “take the prison’d soul, 
And lapit in Elysium”—obsequious colonels, and proud, 
envying ladies—were the images pictured on her brain, 

Not a few were mentally passing judgment upon the 
characters of their acquaintance: and some, took occa- 
sion to exhibit their estimate of human nature in gene- 
ral. The kindly tempered and upright, I found, inva- 
riably leaned towards the favorable side, in these judg- 
ments. On the other hand, I saw Dr. Johnson’s indig- 
nant saying completely verified, that “ He who accuses 
all men of Knavery, convicts at least one:” for in 
whatever brain I read willing sneers at the folly, or 
assurance of the wickedness, of any large portion of 
mankind, I discovered also a lurking wish to take ad- 
vantage of that folly, or to league with that wickedness, 

But far the most generally absorbing themes of untold 
thought were Love, Courtship, and Matrimony. I 





diffusion of knowledge and virtue, and by their means, 


* Characteristics of Women—“ Portia.” 
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never, before, fully believed in the universality of 
Love’s dominion. “ The court, the camp, the grove,” I 
knew he ruled: but the Church I had supposed to be 
exempt from his sway. He seemed aware, however, 
that the ground was holy; and trod it with a softness, 
purity, and reverence, becoming the Sanctuary. I con- 
fine my narrative to a few of the rarest forms in which 
the agency of this all-conquering passion appeared to 
me. It seemed, like Caligula, to delight in showing its 
power by the strangest, as well as the most cruel 
caprices. EquaLs were never mutually smitten, except 
where both were but ordinary in mind, person, or 
gharacter. The beautiful were commonly enamored of 
the ugly ; the dwarfish, of the tall; the clever, of the 
simple; the meck, of the turbulent and fierce. I saw 
not a single woman of uncommon talents, who (if she 
loved at all) did not love a weak man.—I read a plausi- 
ble solution of this phenomenon that day, in the brain 
of a philosophic and speculative, though rather conceited 
fellow, whose addresses had that very morning been 
utterly repelled by a lady of confessedly fine intellect— 
an intellect, as he fancied, nearly equal, and of temper, 
tastes, and sentiments exactly congenial, to his own. 
“[t is all owing to their love of sway:” said he, pet- 
tishly. “They think a husband of inferior mind will 
always be submissive, dutiful, and admiring; will 
always look to his wife for orders, and even for ideas. 
Now, apart from the hatefulness of this unnatural 
inversion, they do not reflect that ‘the greater the fool, the 
more stubborn the mule.’ Besides,—how can they 
expect their talents to be duly appreciated, except by 
men of talents? Then, how far nobler a gratification 
it is, to enjoy the love and admiration of an equal ora 
superior, than of a dolt !”—In one respect, the penchant 
for inequality seemed not to prevail. The rich were 
not often in love with the poor; and in some honorable 
instances, the poor could not be captivated by the rich.— 
I was a good deal touched by the case of a young lady, 
whose affections had been engaged by a swain now 
gone to make the tour of Europe. His father, being 
averse to their union, had taken this means to prevent 
it. With his son, the stratagem succeeded: he forgot 
his vows, amid the whirl of travel and the varying glare 
of novelty: and the forsaken girl was at this moment 
dwelling, with a hidden anguish that threatened her 
life, upon the news of his intended marriage to a foreign 
woman. Instead of the execrations his falsehood de- 
served, she invoked Heaven's forgiveness and blessings 
upon him!—I was next attracted by the chagrin of a 
plain-sailing fellow, who in boyhood had been so struck 
with Dr. Fothergill’s counsel to a wooer—“ my advice 
to thee, friend, is, to court in thine every day clothes”— 
that he resolved to follow both its letter and spirit: 
believing, that he should thus at once fulfil the dictate 
of honesty, in showing himself to the mistress as he 
must daily appear to the wife; and avert the disap- 
pointment and bitterness which he supposed too apt to 
result from a married pair’s beholding each other free 
from the disguises of courtship. Accordingly, he waited 
upon the lady of his choice, not only in his shabby 
working clothes, but in his work-day manners: nay, in 
the exuberance of his honesty, he even put on ill man- 
ners that were unnatural tohim. He was discarded, of 
course ; and I traced these reflections in his perturbed 


policy.’ It has proved the worst,tome. Had I decked 
myself off in false colors,—practised airs and graces 
which Nature never gave me,—feigned a smooth, soft 
speech,—and assumed that courteous bearing which no 
husband long maintains,—my fate might have been very 
different. The boy in the story, who showed the 
bruised side of his melon, was a fool: and the au- 
thor who made him succeed in spite of that folly, 
showed her ignorance of the world. No, no—honesty 
is not the best policy. As fraud is necessary to success 
in jockeyship, so are disguises in courtship.”—He did 
not consider, that dress and manners being the usually 
received signs of character, it was natural that he should 
be judged by them. How could the lady know, that 
as he, while a lover, seemed far inferior to other lovers, 
he would not as a husband be proportionally inferior ?— 
One of the most deeply smitten swains that I saw, was 
a reputed cynic—a perpetual sneerer at love and matri- 
mony. Swift’s “Receipt for Courtship” (‘‘ Two or three 
dears, and two or three sweets,” &c.) had been always 
on his lips. But his time came at last: he was ensnared 
by the greatest coquette in the neighborhood; and I 
saw in his brain several very tolerable stanzas of an 
impassioned ode to her dimple.—A poor fellow not far 
off, was seriously thinking of suicide: and another was 
resolving to join the pending struggle in Texas, where, 
should he fall, he hoped “she” would hear of it, and 
pity him. 

Some of the fair ones who caused all this trouble 
being present, I looked, to see how they were affected 
by the agonies of their lovers; not doubting, that com- 
passion, sympathy, or perhaps even gratitude for such 
kind regards, would create at least a sort of involun- 
tary return of affection. No such thing. In some, I 
perceived only a feeling of contempt or of hatred, to- 
wards their despairing swains: others sat, like Epicu- 
rean deities, wrapt in the serene light of Beauty, and 
absorbed in the contemplation of their own felicity ; 
insensible alike to the prayers, the sufferings, and the 
sacrifices, of mortals. But though thus unkind or in- 
different to those who were dying for them,—they, too, 
were not wholly exempt from the power of the wniver- 
sal conqueror. I might here disclose many curious 
discoveries I made ; tending to throw much light on the 
obscure and interesting subject to which they relate. 
But it would be ungenerous—perhaps not honorable— 
to publish female weaknesses, which I learned only 
through female agency: the Sylph’s confidence in me 
must not be violated: so 1 shall be silent. 

Many other singular phenomena came under my no- 
tice; which I forbear mentioning, lest my readers be 
wearied with the length of my narration. At last my 
vision was terminated in a manner as whimsical as its 
commencement. 

There was a surprising number of persons engaged 
in examining the elevations and depressions in the 
skulis of those around them, and thence inferring what 
qualities dwelt within. My glass enabled me to test 
the accuracy of these inferences. They were nearly as 
often right, as wrong: and in the former case, were 
generally aided by recourse to the countenance, or to 
the observer’s previous knowledge of the observed. It 
is fair to confess, however, that I saw no case in which, 
when the bump-monger knew beforehand the existence 





brain: “Let no one hereafter say ‘Honesty is the best 


of any particular quality, he failed to find a bump for 





























































it. I was led hence to ponder upon the knack Philoso- 
phy has, of finding or making facts to confirm her theo- 
ries, insomuch that every conceivable theory is sure to 
be amply supported by observation or experiment, or 
both ; and was admiring the always happier adaptation 
of artificial, or made facts, than that of préexisting ones, 
to the purposes of Philosophy,—as a coat, made to 
order, fits better than one found ready made, in a slop- 
shop: when my Sylph fixed her keen gaze upon me, 
and reading my thoughts—“Ingrate!” said she, “are 
you disparaging my darling science ?”—‘‘ How !” an- 
swered I: ‘‘ No, fair Sylph, I was not thinking of it, 
atall. I appeal to the Great Searcher of Hearts’—— 
“Searcher of Heads, sir, if you please. ‘The heart is 
only a cellular muscle, with a congeries of veins and 
arteries, filled with nothing but blood.”—“I beg par- 
don, Madam—I appeal to the Great Searcher of Heads, 
that I was only making some general reflections about 
those people there, who seem to me to be cheating Physi- 
ognomy and History of their dues, by pretending to learn 
what they alone disclose, from the bumps on” 
“Bumps!” roared the Sylph: “is it thus you nickname 
the developments of mind on the cranium? Is it thus 
you vilify the sublime science of PurenoLocy ?”— 
** Phrenology, madam! Is that Phrenclogy? I thought 
Phrenology consisted in the use of this glass, aided by 
your wand and presence. Without such aid, I cannot 
believe that my good friends there can see the wonder- 
ful things which I have seen. What they are doing, 
should rather be called Bump-oLo” 

Here the Sylph, in a rage, snatched the glass from 
my hand, waved her wand backwards, and vanished. 
Instantly, my vision was at an end. Skulls resumed 
their native thickness and opacity. I recollected my 
errand at church, and, with shame, my resoiutions of 
attention ; and listened closely to the remaining ‘ Se- 
venthly’ of the sermon. 

When all the services were over, and the congrega- 
tion dispersing, I met my pious and excellent friend, 
Mrs. B*****, in the church-entry. “Ah! Mr. 'T#***,” 
said she, “1 begin to have hopes of you. I never be- 
held such unwinking attention as you paid to the ser- 
mon. Was it not in Mr. ’s best style ?”—I was 
not graceless enough to make any direct reply, or even 
to ask my friend how she had found time, from her own 
devotions, to watch mine: I could only make her a 
bow, and hurried away to my own room, in order to 
write down what I had seen, while it was fresh in my 
memory. 

Whether the thoughts I had seemed so distinctly to 
read, were really passing in the minds of those who 
had been sitting before me,—or the Sylph’s wand and 
glass had created an illusion which cheated my sight,— 
I shall not take upon me to decide. I, however, do 
rather deem the former supposition the more probable, 
inasmuch as some of the persons in question, (who 
were of my acquaintance) are well known to entertain 
the opinions and sentiments which are here ascribed to 
them: andas the glass told the truth so far, methinks we 
are persuasively moved to credit its testimony altogether. 
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MORAL, 


To him who covets improvement, either from con- 
versation, public discourse, or study, there is no enemy 
more formidable—nor any whose evil influences need 
more to be counteracted by diligence or averted by 
prayer,-—than Wanverninc THovucnrs. 


1-3 Something, perhaps, of what may be called the pilot of 
the foregoing piece, was suggested by a book which the author 
read ten or eleven years ago, but of which he has forgotten the 
title ; ascribed to Judge Clayton, of Georgia, writing under the 
nom de guerre of Wrangham Fitzramble, Esquire. He does 
not owe more to that work, however, than to Le Diable Boiteuz, 
The Adventures of a Guinea, and the several Visions in the Spec- 
tator. How much is berrowed from them, let the reader judge. 


TULRUMBLE AND OLIVER TWIST. 


The Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble, once Mayor of Mud- 
fog. By Boz. With other Tales and Sketches from 
Bentley’s Miscellany and the Library of Fiction, Phila- 
delphia. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 


Oliver Twist, or the Parish Boy’s Progress. By Boz. 
With other Tales and Sketches from Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany, and the Library of Fiction. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard. 


A writer, who chooses to be known to the literary 
world by the name of “ Boz,” has, for some time past, 
been exhibiting his antics before the public. We have 
never sought his acquaintance, for the same reason that 
we should avoid a fellow who might thrust himself into 
an assembly room, and invite the notice of the company 
by the dress and grimaces of a Merry-Andrew. We 
would ask ourselves, in such a case, what man, capable 
of refinement, would choose to be a buffoon ?—What 
man, possessing a particle of self-respect, would descend 
to an exhibition so degrading and disgusting? We 
should certainly suspect the intruder to be some clown 
of a circus, or bear-garden, escaped from his employer, 
and hold ourselves in readiness, at the first hint from 
the managers, to put him out. 

Can we be blamed for coming to a somewhat similar 
conclusion in the case of a writer who thinks proper to 
announce himself by such a mountebank designation 
as that of “‘Boz?” What right has he that we should 
suppose him anything better than the Jack-Pudding of 
a drunken club? 

The reader may ask, “How then it comes that we 
take any notice of the volumes before us?” We an- 
swer as follows: They were laid upon our table, and, 
on taking up one of them, we found, on what should 
have been a blank page at the end, a publisher’s notice 
of “The posthumous papers of the Pickwick Cuvs, 
containing a faithful record of the perambulations, 
perils, adventures, and sporting transactions of the cor- 


One other observation it is incumbent upon me to responding members. Edited by Boz. The very great 
offer ; and the reader may take it as that ingredient or | demand for this humorous work,” &c. Also, “ A new 


appendage hereof, which no History, whether feigned, 


edition of the Tuces at Ramscate, embracing the 


like some others, or veracious like this, should want;—| last sketches of every day life, and every day people. 





namely, a 


By Boz. The first edition being entirely exhausted.”’ 
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Appended to these notices was the following from the 
Metropolitan Magazine : 

“We cannot too strongly recommend these facetious 
works. ‘They are perfect pictures of the morals, man- 
ners and habits of a great portion of English society. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a more pleasantly read- 
ing miscellany—delightful from the abundance of its 
sly humor, and instructive in every chapter. * * * 
Taken altogether, we have rarely met with works that 
have pleased us more, and we know that our taste is 
always that of the public.” 

Thus admonished, it behooved us, who live by the fa- 
wor of the public, and whose duty it is to minister to 
the public taste, to avail ourselves of this opportunity 
to improve our acquaintance with it. Instead of being 
called upon by the master of ceremonies to aid in eject- 
ing the intruder, behold he is introduced to us by the 
manager himself, as a gentieman of the first fashion, 
whom not to know would argue ourselves unknown. 

We are always ready to defer to authority, though 
we cannot lay aside our tastes. We determined, there- 
fore, to man ourselves to the task, and to make the ac- 
quaintance of the grotesque stranger. Yet we had 
our misgivings, and wished to qualify ourselves, on the 
easiest terms, to say that we were acquainted with this 
very popular and much admired Mr. Boz. Observing 
that in each of the volumes before us there was one 
tale, and one only from his pen, and finding that one of 
these consisted of eighteen, and the other of twenty-five 
pages, small duodecimo, we took up the volumes with 
a light heart, and went to work with something like the 
same consolation with which Fergus M'Ivor went to 
the scaffold. ‘Let them spin out the business as they 
will,” said he, “they cannot make it last mueh over 
half an hour.” 

Thus it was that we became acquainted with the 
“Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble,” and the “ Progress of 
Oliver Twist, the Parish Boy.” The result of this was, 
that we were not only confirmed in our suspicions of 
the true character of the writer, but that our indigna- 
tion was strongly excited against the critic who had 
palmed him on our notice. We felt called upon to ex- 
pose the one and denounce the other as proper objects 
for the contempt and indignation of the public. To 
qualify ourselves for this duty, and to secure ourselves 
against any possibility of injustice, we undertook and 
faithfully accomplished the loathsome task of reading 
these volumes through. Having completed it, we de- 
termined that if, from this time forth, any of our read- 
ers suffers himself to be cheated out of his money or 
his time by Mr. Boz himself, or any of his associates, 
aiders and abettors, it shall not be our fault. 

The first of the tales, from the pen of Boz himself, 
is introduced by the following passage: 

_  Mudfog is a pleasant town--a remarkably pleasant town-- 
situated in a charming hollow by the side of ariver, from which 
river, Mudfog derives an agreeable scent of pitch, tar, coals, and 
rope-yarn, @ roving population in oil-skin hats, a pretty steady 
influx of drunken bargemen, and a great many other maritime 
advantages. There is a good deal of water about Mudfog, and 
yet it is not exactly the sort of town for a watering place, either- 
Water is a perverse sort of element at the best of times, and in 
Mudfog it is particularly so. In winter it comes oozing down the 
streets and tumbling over the fields,—nay, rushes into the very 
cellars and kitchens of the houses, with a lavish prodigality that 


might well be dispensed with ; but in the hot summer weather it 
will dry up, and turn green; and although green is a very geod 











color in its way, especially in grass, still it certainly is not be- 
coming to water ; and it cannot be denied that the beauty of Mud- 
fog is rather impaired, even by this trifling circumstance. Mud- 
fog is a healthy place--very healthy ;--damp, perhaps, but none 
the worse for that. It’s quite a mistake to suppose that damp is 
unwholesome: plants thrive best in damp situations, and why 
shouldn’t men? The inhabitants of Mudfog are unanimous in 
asserting that there exists not a finer race of people on the face 
of the earth; here we have an indisputable and veracious con- 
tradiction of the vulgar error at once. So, admitting Mudfog to 
be damp, we distinctly state that it is salubrious.”? 


In this place lives a man who, by quiet industry, has 
raised himself from poverty to wealth, and in due sea- 
son is chosen mayor of the town. He has just before 
witnessed a Lord Mayor’s procession in London, and 
determines to have a pageant of his own. In this at- 
tempt he makes himself ridiculous of course. In the 
hands of Mr. Boz, to whom nothing is ridiculous that 
is not preposterous, and nothing absurd merely because 
it is unnatural or impossible, the thing is so managed, 
that we can hardly conceive how it could provoke a 
smile, except from one to whom the highest of all en- 
tertainments would be a grinning match. The cream 
of the joke is, that Tulrumble gets a suit of brazen ar- 
mor, and dresses up in it a fellow who gets drunk, and 
behaves like a drunkard, and so the pageant ends, 
Tulrumble attempts reforms, and becomes unpopular— 
then gives up the attempt and recovers his standing. 
This is the whole story. The drunkenness of the man 
in armor is the only incident. 

Oliver Twist is a boy born in a workhouse, of a mo- 
ther, (a nameless vagrant,) to whom his birth is fatal. 
It seems that this is but an introductory chapter, con- 
sisting of sneers at the poor laws and their ministers, 
and a history of what Oliver did and what he did not 
eat. The only incident is, that he once ventured to ask 
for more. The story stops short, without telling the 
consequence of this interesting and important occurrence. 

Such are the tales. For the manner and execution, 
we refer to the passage quoted above. We are not 
sure that these are not the worst stories in the two vo- 
lumes. But the rest, with one exception, are nearly of 
the same character, and if they are not equally bad, it 
would seem to be because the writers could not make 
them so. They certainly strove hard to do it. 

They all have this common quality of being the 
worst told stories that we ever read. ‘There is scarcely 
one of them of which a marginal abstract would not be 
decidedly better than the tale itself as told—not one 
that would not be improved by being condensed into 
one or two pages. Such of them as are worth telling 
at all, might be told over a bottle at midnight, and a 
good story teller would not give five minutes to one of 
them. Many would be best told in one sentence. 
Take this for example: 

“Richie Barter was a merchant’s clerk, who ruined 
himself by marrying his master’s widow, thinking he 
had left her 40,0001, when her whole legacy was 5001.” 

Is that the whole story? Yes. No incident? None. 
No character? Nothing like it. The writers of this 
school have no idea of character, beyond the grand di- 
vision of fools and knaves—bullies and cowards. Of 
any modifications and minglings of qualities, they seem 
to have noconception. Of such at least they make no 
exhibition, though personages are occasionally intro- 
duced, which we may suppose (as the contrary is not 
made to appear,) to be men and women such as God 
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makes. But these do but come on the stage and go off 
again like a servant or messenger ina play, without at- 
tracting the notice of the author or the audience. 

We would not willingly have our veracity suspected, 
and we cannot venture to vindicate it by giving extracts, 
at once extravagant and dull, preposterous, yet not lu- 
dicrous. We feel, therefore, that it becomes us to ac- 
count for that sort of popularity which encourages such 
writers to put forth their trash upon the public, and se- 
cures them such a sale as makes their works more pro- 
fitable to the bookseller than others of greater merit. 

We take it, that there is nothing that tradesmen like 
so well as quick returns. This is true of booksellers as 
well as others, and therefore nothing suits the bookseller 
better than a work for which a ready market is afforded 
by the city where he publishes. On such sales he saves 
all discounts and commissions, and thus secures to him- 
self not only a quick return, but a larger profit, than on 
books which must be sent abroad in quest of purchasers. 

We have said that, with a single exception, none of 
these tales is much better than those which we have 
abridged, though none of them is, perhaps, so excellently 
bad as those two. The excepted tale is called Edward 
Saville, and is by Charles Whitehead. We have never 
met with Mr. Whitehead before, and should be happy 
to cultivate his acquaintance, had we not found him in 
such company. We hope he was lugged into it against 
his will, or at least blundered into it by mistake. His 
little tale really surprised us as much as would the ap- 
pearance of a genuine diamond among the glass beads 
and tinsel trumpery of a woman of the town. 

We have a double purpose in mentioning it. It is 
short, and might be read, while standing on one foot, at 
a bookseller’s counter, and might be the means of cheat- 
ing some man of taste into the purchase of the work. 
We hope that all such among our readers may escape 
that imposition by means of this notice. We are more- 
over bound to return our acknowledgments to Mr. 

Whitehead for the pleasure we experienced in reading 
this little production; and we would requite it by a 
word of advice. He has heard the adage noscitur a 
socio. ‘They, whose names are connected with his, will 
not be judged of by him. Mr. Boz is obviously the 
criterion writer by whom the rest would like to be esti- 
mated. We can hardly think that Mr. Whitehead 
would choose to be valued by the same standard. We 
therefore warn him against his associates, and call upon 
him to ‘come out from among them, for he is not of them.” 

This advice will probably never reach him, but it 
may be of service to our readers hereafter to recognize 
the name of Mr. Charles Whitehead as that of one 
who can write and does write interestingly, and in good 
taste. It may serve an opposite and more important 
purpose to know, that the gentlemen who have chosen 
Mr. Boz as their exemplar, as far as their names are 
given, are Samuel Lover, T. Haynes Baayly, Douglas 
Jerrold, T. S. Coyne, Alexander Campbell, J. A. Wade, 
and Hamilton Reynolds. We hope that our readers 
will remember and shun them as we shall do. They 
are bad company and dull company; such as we may 
suppose assembled at the Boar’s head in East-cheap 
when the Prince and old Jack were both absent, and 
with them all the spirit and all the wit of the club. 
Bardolph’s red nose and the “fumors” of Corporal 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE: 


A Love-Story. By the author of “ Vivian Grey.” Phila- 
delphia, E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 


‘By the author of Vivian Grey!’ How the sight 

of these words delighted our eyes, and with what eager 

zest we betook ourselves to the perusal of the work! 

We were glad to find ourselves once more engaged with 

a writer in whom we are always sure to find much that 
is original and nothing common-place, and whose faults 
are chiefly such as spring from the exuberance of ge- 
nius. We have always regretted that we see so little 
of Mr. D'Israeli. We have sometimes wondered at it; 
but when we have expressed this wonder, we have been 
told that he is not popular as a novelist in his own 
country, and that his labors in that line have proved 
unprofitable. If this be so, we should not wonder if he 
renouncedhis pen forever in indignant disgust. ‘To be 
postponed to Bulwer is bad enough: Bulwer, whose 
heavy wing (to borrow a thought from Pollock,) comes 
flapping laboriously as he strives to work his way up 
into the regions where the mind of D’lsraeli floats at 
ease amid the creations of his own genius that people 
the ethereal expanse! This is bad enough. But to be 
neglected by the admirers of James and Ritchie! To 
see “‘ Philip Augustus” and “ One in a Thousand” pre- 
ferred to “Vivian Grey” and “Contarini Fleming,” is 
more than any man should be expected to endure. 

But “a prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country ;” and we find pleasure in the belief, that 
there is no writer of novels now living whose powers 
are estimated so highly by the best judges among us, 
as Mr. D'Israeli’s. The work before us is a striking 
example of the versatility of his genius. At first, we 
hardly knew how to believe that it was actually his. 
The reader can hardly fail to remember the peculiar 
characteristics of Vivian Grey. The suddenness, the 
abruptness, the total absence of detail, the disregard of 
all connection between antecedents and consequents, 
leave us at a loss to know whether we have been asleep 
or awake—whether the vivid images which have flitted 
so distinctly before us, and which did but flit and pass 
away, were the fragments of a broken and disjointed 
dream, or occasional glimpses of the affairs of men of 
flesh and blood transacted before us, but so as to let us 
see but part of what was done, or but a narrative so 
contrived as to seem to tell us every thing, and still to 
leave us in perplexed and wondering ignorance. 

The story before us is told in a style exactly the re- 
verse of this. The preliminary circumstances are laid 
before us with the distinctness and precision of a law- 
yer’s brief, so that without being wearied with a long 
detail, we find ourselves in full possession of all the cir- 
cumstanees of all the parties, and of their mutual rela- 
tions to each other. They are placed, as on a chess- 
board, before the game begins. We understand pre- 
cisely who is who, and what is what, and can, at any 
moment, without confusion, trace the progress of each 
piece from his original position, and see the philosophy 
of ail the moves which have conducted him to his pre- 
sent place. 

Such is the impression made upon us by the mere 
manner in which this story is told, and at the same time 
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piece by this attention to detail. ‘There is, indeed, one 
signal exception to the generality of this account, in 
which we are left to guess and wonder with as much 
perplexity (though certainly with less interest,) as at 
any tour de main in Vivian Grey. 

We now proceed to give an abstract of our author’s 
story, to which we propose to add some specimens of 
the good and bad of his style. 

Sir Ratcliffe Armyn is a decayed baronet, whose 
family came in with the conqueror, and flourished un- 
der the long line of his descendants, until the spirit of 
religious controversy began to mingle itself with politi- 
cal strifes. It was the fate of this family to cling to the 
falling fortunes of the Catholic church, and to incur at- 
tainders and forfeitures, by which its wealth and power 
were so reduced, that a large landed estate mortgaged 
to its full value was all that remained to Sir Ratcliffe. 
With the estate and the mortgage he inherited the pride 
of his family, and this determined him to keep together 
his patrimonial acres, paying nearly every shilling of 
his rents to keep down the interest of his debts. In 
this way he lives in poverty and obscurity in one cor- 
nev of his old dilapidated baronial mansion. His wife, 
the daughter of a wealthy nobleman, brings him no 
dowry, but she brings what is better—a kind and gene- 
rous heart, a cheerful temper, and a disposition to share 
his poverty without a murmur. They have an only 
son, who, under the tuition of a Catholic priest who has 
sought and found a shelter under the roof of his early 
friend Sir Ratcliffe, grows up an elegant, accomplished, 
and well instructed young man. 

For this youth a commission in the army is obtained, 
and he sails for Malta, where he spends three years or 
more. While there, the heir apparent of his grandfa- 
ther, Lord Grandison, dies, and the old nobleman is left 
to choose whether he will leave the bulk of his estate 
to the daughter of a deceased ‘son, or to the only son of 
his daughter. He distinctly avows his preference of 
the latter, and the young man is taught to regard him- 
self as the heir of 15,0001. sterling per annum. This 
arrangement is made so notorious, that he finds no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining credit to any amount at Malta. 
The consequence is, that while he purchases his way to 
the rank of captain, he at the same time acquires the 
most ruinous habits of self indulgence and extravagance. 
An only son, brought up at home, his self love had been 
cultivated from his birth to the day that he left his family 
to join his regiment. ‘There, handsome, accomplished, 
talented, and rich, he found himself the favorite of his 
companions, the pet of the regiment, and the darling of 
the ladies. ‘The consequence was, that by the time of 
his grandfather's death, Ferdinand Armyn was, in his 
estimation, the most important personage in the world, 
and the only one whose comfort or happiness he was at 
all interested in, or at all bound to provide for. In this 
view of the subject he found himself countenanced by 
the unanimous concurrence of all his little world at 
Malta. But here he was doomed to the same fate 
which many a politician experiences, who, after being 
the leader of a dominant party, suddenly finds himself 
ina lean minority. Into the leanest of all minorities, 
Captain Ferdinand Armyn was doomed to fall, as soon 
as it was known that his grandfather was actually dead, 
and had left his whole estate to the daughter of his son. 

Unpleasant as this intelligence was, it might have 








been more so, had the whole truth reached Malta before 
the captain’s departure. But he sailed as soon as he 
heard of the old lord’s death; and it was not until his 
arrival in England that he learned the nature of his tes- 
tamentary dispositions. 

What was to be done?’ He owed some 15,0001., and 
had nothing to pay withal; but he had a pretty cousin 
to whom the estate had been left, and on her he finds 
that his handsome person and fine address have made 
a favorable impression. For her he cares not a straw: 
but what of that? He courts her and is accepted, and 
his Maltese creditors hearing at the same moment that 
he is not the heir, but that he is to marry the heiress, 
refrain from pressing their demands. 

Soon after this snug arrangement has been agreed 
upon, he meets with the lady whose name designates 
the work, and a mutual tumbling into love at first sight 
is the consequence. Here then isa new toy on which 
Mr. Ferdinand Armyn has set his heart, and he snatches 
at it as unhesitatingly as he had snatched at his cousin’s 
fortune, and with the like success. But unluckily he 
cannot have both, and Miss Temple is the daughter of 
a gentleman of very moderate fortune. Of course she 
is not let into the secret of his prior engagement; so 
leaving her in the dark about that, he hies away to see 
his cousin, with a full purpose of breaking off from it. 
But his heart fails him, and he trifles away the time, 
until Miss Temple becomes uneasy at his protracted 
absence, and until she hears from the best authority 
that he is certainly engaged (as he certainly was) to 
his cousin, and that a short day was fixed for their nup- 
tials. This intelligence comes in such a shape as to 
leave no doubt in the mind of either father or daughter 
of its truth; whereupon they give Captain Armyn the 
slip, retire to the Continent, and establish themselves at 
Pisa. At length the lover makes his appearance, but 
the birds are flown. The consequence is a desperate 
illness, in which he is tenderly nursed by his poor mo- 
ther and his abused cousin, who is not yet undeceived. 
At length he recovers slowly; his tutor explains the 
real state of afiairs to Miss Grandison, and they agree 
that, for the present, the knowledge of the truth shall 
go no further. Sir Ratcliffe and his wife, therefore, are 
still happy in the belief that their son is about to marry 
an heiress, whose wealth will restore the splendor of 
their house, and his creditors rest in the comfortable as- 
surance that, sooner or later, their debts will be paid 
with large accumulated interest. Meantime, Miss 
Temple at Pisa meets with Lord Montfort, who is the 
equal of Armyn in all that he ought to be, and his op- 
posite in all that he ought not to be. Of course he falls 
in love with the lady, and addresses her. She rejects 
him, assuring him of her esteem, but at the same time 
avowing her hopeless attachment to another man. But 
Lord Montfort is quite too philosophical to be put aside 
by any such difficulties. He knows that women must 
marry, and that if a good woman does not learn to love 
her husband, it must be her husband’s fault. Of the 
moral worth of Miss Temple there can be no doubt. 
He therefore plainly places the matter on that footing, 
and on further consideration he is accepted. 

On the return of Miss Temple with her father and 
lover to England, they are thrown by successive chances 
into the society of the Armyns. In the meantime the 
secret steals out that the captain is not to marry Miss 
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Grandison. Miss Temple also discovers that, instead 
of forsaking her for Miss Grandison, he had forsaken 
Miss Grandison for her. Miss Temple was no lawyer, 
but the story of the lawyer’s bull and the farmer’s ox 
is true of all mankind, and womankind too, and so she 
forgives him with all her heart. 

But the creditors of Captain Armyn are, by no 
means, so indulgent. The discovery that he is not to 
marry his wealthy cousin, rouses their resentment as 
well as their fears, and he is thrown into prison. From 
this he is relieved by Lord Montfort, at the earnest en- 
treaty of Miss Temple. But his lordship does not stop 
there. He resigns the lady herself to her first lover, and 
being doomed, as it seems, to take up with the leavings 
of the irresistible Captain Armyn, he seeks and finds 
consolation with his rejected cousin Miss Grandison. 
An unexpected legacy makes Mr. Temple a rich man, 
and ail ends well and prosperously. 

For this story, merely as a tale, we have not much to 
say. If the execution were not at all superior to the 
material, we should have little praise to bestow, and 
there would be no need to condemn a work having no- 
thing to redeem it from early oblivion. Indeed, in the 
management of the story, there is one fault which ap- 
pears more glaringly than in our hasty abstract. It is 
the suddenness of the change of partners. It not only 
is not explained when and how Miss Temple’s hold on 
Lord Montfort’s heart became relaxed, and when he 
first became sensible of the attractions of Kate Gran- 
dison, and she of his, but the possibility of any such 
change of feeling is almost negatived. On one day we 
have Lord Montfort the devoted and plighted lover of 
Miss Temple; on the same day we have Miss Grandi- 
son light-hearted, cheerful and free as air; on the same 
day we have a conversation between her and the young 
nobleman, which leads the reader to believe that they 
have no thought of each other, and early the next 
morning he announces to Armyn that they are betrothed 
to each other, and that Miss Temple is free. It follows 
that all this unprepared change of position and plan 
takes place in one evening, and that between persons 
of the utmost refinement and delicacy. Now, this is 
intolerable. It is done, indeed, so barefacedly, that the 
writer seems determined todefy censure. He had tied 
a knot too hard for him, and in the exercise of his ple- 
nary sovereignty, he cuts it without ceremony. The 
only thing that palliates this, is the cool impudence with 
which he does it; and it is certainly less provoking 
than the bungling contrivances to which so many wri- 
ters resort in like cases. It is more tolerable, for exam- 
ple, than Fanny Wharton’s discovery of Harvey Birch’s 
secret haunt, and her accidental meeting there with Har- 
per, alias General Washington. It will be seen we 
speak of Cooper’s Spy—decidedly his best work, if he 
had stopt in the middle of the second volume, by giving 
his court martial sense enough to acquit young Whar- 
ton. So much have we been disgusted with such 
clumsy blunders, that after the first start of surprise, 
we are not sure that we did not forgive Mr. D’Israeli’s 
abruptness, in consideration of his manifest contempt 
of them. 

After ail this, the reader may perhaps ask, what 
merit there can be in such a tale as we have sketched ? 
We will answer by begging him to make a like abridge- 


of Dona Inez, and the bed-chamber of Dona Julia, to 
his last critical rencontre with the Duchess of Fitz 
Fulke. Trace him from the chaste bosom of Haider to 
the voluptuous embrace of Duder, and the sensual style 
of Catherine of Russia, and while you look on the 
skeleton of this monster of poetical creations, think of 
it as it stands in the living verse of Byron. Is it not 
true, that of all the marvellous productions of that won- 
derful man, this strange, wild, extravagant, shocking, 
horrible, incredible, and impossible tale, is the most 
wonderful and the most fascinating? What makes it so ? 
It is the power of genius. It is the creative energy 
which has invested it with every thing that can recom- 
mend it to the poetic sense. The music and the hues, 
and the odors of poetry, are all there, and we revel 
among them as in a Paphian bower, where every ob- 
ject glows in beauty, and every breath of heaven redo- 
lent of roses wafts melody to the ear. 

We hazard nothing in saying that the work before 
us abounds in passages which will not lose by compari- 
son with parallel passages in Don Juan. When young 
Armyn and the heroine meet, they fall in love at the 
moment, and hence with them as with Rosalind, your 
only true love is love at first sight. D’Israeli of course 
adopts the idea as the only one which can mitigate the 
character of his hero from the coldly selfish to the pas- 
sionately selfish. Then comes a string of rhapsodies, in 
which all the poetry of the passion is combined. We 
present one or two specimens, in which we are at once 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the execution, and shocked 
at the picture of the human heart that it displays. We 
fear it is too true an account of the nature and opera- 
tion of a passion, which they who feel and cherish it, 
are in the habit of regarding as generous, refined, and 
magnanimous. 


** Amid the gloom and travail] of existence suddenly to behold 
a beautiful being, and, as instantaneously, to feel an overwhelm- 
ing conviction that with that fair form for ever our destiny 
must be entwined; that there is no more joy but in her joy, no 
sorrow but when she grieves; thatin her sight of love, in her 
smile of fondness, hereafter is all bliss; to feel our flaunty am- 
bition fade away like a shrivelled gourd before her visions; to 
feel fame a juggle and posterity a lie ; andto be prepared at once, 
for this great object, to forfeit and fling away all former hopes, 
ties, schemes, views; to violate in her favor every duty of socie- 
ty :—thisis a lover, and this is love! Magnificent, sublime, di- 
vine sentiment! An immortal flame burns in the breast of that 
man who adores and is adored. He is an ethereal being. The 
accidents of earth touch him not. Revolutions of empires, 
changes of creed, mutations of opinion, are to him but the clouds 
and meteors of a stormy sky. The schemes and struggles of 
mankind are, in his thinking, but the anxieties of pigmies, and 
the fantastical achievements of apes. Nothing can subdue him. 
He laughs alike at loss of fortune, loss of friends, Joss of cha- 
racter. The deeds and thoughts of men are to him equally in- 
different. He does not mingle in their paths of callous bustle, 
or hold himself responsible to the airy impostures before which 
they bow down. He is a mariner, who, in the sea of life, keeps 
his gaze fixedly on a single star; and, if that do not shine, he 
Jets go the rudder, and glories when his barque descends into the 
bottomless gulf.” 

‘* What a mystery islove! All the necessities and habits of 
our life sink before it. Food and sleep, that seem to divide our 
being, as day and night divide time, lose all their influence over 
the lover. He is, indeed, a spiritualized being, fit only to live 
upon ambrosia, and slumber in an imaginary paradise. The 
cares of the world do not touch him ; its most stirring events are 
to him but the dusty incidents of by-gone annals. All the for- 
tune of the world without his mistress is misery; and with her 
all its mischances a transient dream. Revolutions, earthquakes, 
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childish games distasteful to a manly spirit. Men love in the 
plague, and forget the pest, though it rages about them. They 
bear a charmed life, and think not of destruction until it touches 
their idol, and then they die without a pang, like zealots for 
their persecuted creed. A man in love wanders in the world as 
a soymnambulist, with eyes that seem to open to those that watch 
him, yet in fact view nothing but their own inward fancies.” 

‘“‘ The magic of first love is our ignorance that it can ever end. 
It is the dark couviction that feelings the most ardent may yet 
grow cold, and that emotions the most constant and confirmed 
are, nevertheless, liable to change, that taints the feebler spell 
of our later passions, though they may spring from a heart that 
has lost little of its original freshness, and be offered to one in- 
finitely more worthy of the devotion than our first idolatry. To 
gaze upon a face, and to believe that for ever we must behold it 
with the same adoration; thatthose eyes, in whose light we live, 
will for ever meet ours with mutual glances of rapture and de- 
votedness; to be conscious that all conversation with others 
sounds vapid and spiritless, compared with the endless expres- 
sion of our affection; to feel our heart rise at the favored voice ; 
and to beiieve that life must hereafter consist of a ramble 
through the world, pressing but one fond hand, and leaning but 
upon one faithful breast; oh! must this sweet credulity indeed 
be dissipated? Is there no hope for them so full of hope? no 
pity for them so abounding with love? 

** And can it be possible that the hour can ever arrive when the 
former votaries of a mutual passion so exquisite and engrossing 
can meet each other with indifference, almost with unconscious- 
ness, and recall with an effort their vanished scenes of felicity— 
that quick yet profound sympathy, that ready yet boundless 
confidence, all that charming abandonment of self, and that 
vigilant and prescient fondness that anticipates all our wants 
and all our wishes? It makes the heart ache but to picture such 
vicissitudes to the imagination. They are images full of dis- 
tress, and misery, and gloom. The knowledge that such 
changes can occur flits over the mind like the thought of death, 
obscuring all our gay fancies with its bat-like wing, and tainting 
the healthy atmosphere of our happiness with its venomous ex- 
pirations. It is not so much ruined cities, that were once the 
capital glories of the world, or mouldering temples breathing 
with oracles no more believed, or arches of triumph that have 
forgotten the heroic name they were piled up to celebrate, that 
fill my mind with half so mournful an impression of the insta- 
bility of human fortunes, as these sad spectacles of exhausted 
affections, and, as it were, traditionary fragments of expired pas- 
sion.”? 


Itis from passages like these that we have learned to 
speak of the faults of D’Israeli as those of exuberant 
genius. Here is the genius, and here are the faults. In 
this splendid declamation we see no appearance of la- 
bor, no spurring of a jaded fancy, no ringing the changes 
on the hackneyed cant of romantic love. All is vivid, 
and much original; yet in the very last and most beau- 
tiful sentence there is a grammatical fault so glaring, as 
to show that the passage flowed spontaneously from the 
pen, and could not even have been read over with a 
critical eye. ‘We certainly did not discover it at the 
first perusal, and we trust there are few readers so cold 
as to have perceived it. But it is there, and does but 
enhance the beauty of the passage, by showing that it 
was perfectly unstudied. 

The following is in a different style, but shows equal 
power. We cannot imagine anything more tender and 
more true to nature in its best aspects. It is the ac- 
count of the parting of Ferdinand from his parents, 
when he first leaves them to join his regiment: 


“Tt was singular at dinner, in what excellent spirits every 
body determined to be. The dinner, also, generally a very sim- 
ple repast, was almost as elaborate as the demeanor of the 
guests, and, although no one felt inclined to eat, consisted of 
every dish and delicacy which was supposed to be a favorite 
with Ferdinand. Sir Ratcliffe, in general so grave, was to-day 
quite joyous, and produced a magnum of claret, which he had 
himself discovered in the old cellars, and of which even Glas- 








tonbury, an habitual water-drinker, ventured to partake. As 
for Lady Armyn, she scarcely ever ceased talking ; she founda 
jest in every sentence, and seemed only uneasy when there was 
silence. Ferdinand, of course, yielded himself to the apparent 
spirit of the party ; and, had a stranger been present, he could 
only have supposed that they were celebrating some anniversary 
of domestic joy. It seemed rather a birthday feast than the last 
social meeting of those who had lived together so long, and loved 
each other so dearly. 

‘* But, as the evening drew on, their hearts began to grow 
heavy, and every one was glad that the early departure of the 
travellers on the morrow was an excuse for speedily retiring. 

*** No adieus to-night !? said Lady Armyn with a gay air, as 
she scarcely returned the habitual embrace of herson. ‘ We 
shall be all up to-morrow.’ 

*¢ So wishing his last good night, with a charged heart and fal- 
tering tongue, Ferdinand Armyn took up his candle and retired 
tohischamber. He could notrefrain from exercising an unusual 
scrutiny when he had entered the room. He held up the light 
to the old accustomed walls, and threw a parting glance of affec- 
tion at the curtains. There was the glass vase which his mother 
had never omitted each day to fill with fresh flowers, and the 
counterpane that was her own handy work. He kissed it: and, 
flinging off his clothes, was glad when he was surrounded by 
darkness, and buried in his bed. 

‘There was a gentle tap at his door. He started. 

**¢ Are you in bed, my Ferdinand?’ inquired his mother’s 
voice? 

‘* Ere he could reply he heard the door open, and he observed 
a tall white figure approaching him. 

** Lady Armyn, without speaking, knelt down by his bed-side, 
and took him in her arms. She buried her face in his breast. 
He felt her tears upon his heart. He could not move; he could 
not speak. At length he sobbed aloud. 

**<May our Father that is in heaven bless you, my darling 
child; may He guard over you; may He preserve you!’ Very 
weak was her still solemn voice. ‘I would have spared you 
this, my darling. For you, not for myself, have I controlled my 
feelings. But I knew not the strength of a mother’s love. Alas! 
what mother has a child like thee? Oh! Ferdinand, my first, 
my only-born ; child of love, and joy, and happiness, that never 
cost me a thought of sorrow, so kind, so gentle, and so dutiful !— 
must we, oh! must we indeed part ?? 

***It is too cruel,’ continued Lady Armyn, kissing with a 
thousand kisses her weeping child. ‘ What have I done to de- 
serve such misery as this? Ferdinand, beloved Ferdinand, I 
shallidie.’ 

**«T will not go, mother, I will not go,’ wildly exclaimed the 
boy, disengaging himself from her embrace, and starting up in 
his bed. ‘Mother, I cannot go. No, no, it never can be goud 
to leave a home like this.’ 

*** Hush! hush! my darling. What words arethese? How 
unkind, how wicked is it of me to say,all this. Would that I 
had not come! Ionly meant to Jisten at your doora minute, 
and hear you move, perhaps to hear you speak--and like a 
fool--how naughty of me!--never, never shall I forgive my- 
self—like a miserable fool I entered.’ 

‘*¢My own, own mother—what shall I say ?~-what shall I 
do? TI love you, mother, with all my heart, and soul and 
spirit’s strength: Ilove you mother. There is no mother loved as 
you are loved !” 

***«Tis that that makes me mad. I know it. Oh why are 
you not like other children, Ferdinand! When your uncle left 
us, my father said ‘Good bye,’ and shook his hand; and he, 
he scarcely kissed us, he was so glad to leave his home; but 
you——To-morrow--no, not to-morrow. Can it be to-morrow !* 

*¢¢ Mother, let me get up and call my father, and tell him I will 
not go.’ 

**¢ Good God! what words are these? Not go. *Tis all your 
hope to go; all ours, dear child. What would your father say 
were he to hear me speak thus? Oh! that I had not entered! 
What a fool I am !? 

‘< ‘Dearest, dearest mother, believe me we shall soon meet.’ 

**¢ Shall we soon meet! God! how joyous will be the day.’ 

*¢¢ And I—I will write to you by every ship.’ 

*©¢Oh! never fail, Ferdinand, never fail.’ 

*** And send you a gazelle, and you shall call it by my name, 
dear mother.’ 

‘© ¢ Darling child !” 
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‘©¢ You know I have often stayed a month at grandpapa’s, and 
once six weeks. Why! eight times six weeks, and | shall be 
home again.’ 

‘** Home! home again! eight times six weeks--A year, nearly 
a year! It seems eternity. Winter, aud spring, and summer 
and winter, again—allto pass away. And for seventeen years 
he has scarcely been out of my sight. Oh! my idol, my beloved, 
my darling Ferdinand, L cannot believe it; I cannot believe that 
we are to part.’ 

‘** Mother, dearest mother, think of my father, dearest ; think 
how much his hopes are placed on me; think, dearest mother, 
how much I have to do. All now depends on me, you know. I 
must restore our house.’ 

***O! Ferdinand, | dare not express the thoughts that rise 
upon me; yet! would say thac, had I but my child, I could live 
in peace, how or where I care not.’ 

*** Dearest mother, you uoman me.? 

“It is very wicked. Lama foul; Inever, no! never shall I 
pardon myself tor this night, Ferdinand.? 

*** Sweet mother, I beseech you calm yourself. Believe me 
we shall indeed meet very soon, and, somehow or other, a little 
bird whispers to me we shall yet be very happy.’ 

*** Bat will you be the same Ferdinand to me as before? Ay! 
there itis, my child. You will be a man when you come back, 
and be ashamed to love your mother. Promise me now,’ said 
Lady Armyn, with extraordiiary energy, ‘ promise me, Ferdi- 
nand, you will always love me. Do uot let them make you 
ashamed of loving me. They will joke, and jest, and ridicule 
all home affections. You are very young, sweet love, very, 
very young, and very inexperienced and susceptible. Do not 
Jet them spoil your frank and beautiful nature. Do not Jet them 
lead you astray. Remember Aru:yn, sweetest dear, dear Ar- 
myn, and these who live there. Trust me, oh! yes, indeed 
believe me darling, you will never find friends in this world like 
those you leave at Armyn.? 

***7] Know it,? exclaimed Ferdinand, with streaming eyes; 
‘God be my witness how deeply I feel that truth. If I furget 
thee and thein, dear mothe’, may God indeed forget me. 

*** My darling, darling Ferdinand,’ said Lady Armyn, in a 
calm toue, ‘1am better now. I hardly am sorry that I did come 
now. It wiil be a consolation to me in your absence to remember 
all you have said. Good night, my beloved child, my darling love, 
good night. I shall net come down to-morrow, dear. We will 
not meet again: I will say good-bye to you from the window. 
Be happy, oh! be happy, ny dear Ferdinand, and as you say, 
indeed, we shall soon meet again. FEight-and-forty weeks! 
Why, what are eight-and-forty weeks! Itis not quite a year. 
Courage, my sweet boy! let us keep up each other's spirits, 
love. Who knows what may yet come from this your first ven- 
ture in the world? I am fall of hope. [trust you wil! find all 
that you want. I packed up every thing myself. Whenever 
you want any thing write to your mother. Mind, you have eight 
packages ; | have written them down on a card, and placed it on 
the hall table. And tase the greatest care of old Sir Ferdinand’s 
sword. Iam very superstitious about that sword, aid while you 
have itl am sure you will succeed. I have ever thought that, 
had he taken it with him to France, all would have gone richt 
with him. God bless, God Almighty bless you, child. Be of 
good heart. I will write you every thing that takes place, and, 
as you say, we shall soon meet. Indeed, after to-night,’ she 
added, in a more mournful tone, ‘we have naught else to think 
of butof meeting. I fear itis very late. Your father will be 
surprised at my absence.’ She rose from his bed, and walked 
up and down the room several times in silence ; then again ap- 
proaching him, she folded him in her arms, and instantly quit- 
ted the chamber, without again speaking.” 


In the same tender, natural, and beautiful strain, is 
the following scene between Miss Temple and her fa- 
ther, immediately after she hears that Ferdinand is 
about to marry Miss Grandison. Observe that Mr. 
Temple only suspects the connexion between his 
daughter and Ferdinand. She has, most improperly, 
concealed it from him: 

** Some one knocked gently at her door. She did not answer: 
she feizned sleep. Yet the door opened; she felt, thouch her 
eyes were shut and her back turned, that there was a light in 


the room. Atender step approached her bed. It could be but 


one person ; that person whoin she had herself deceived. She 
knew it was her father. 


‘* Mr. Temple seated himself by her bedside; he bent his head 


and pressed his lips upon her forehead. In her desolation some | 


one still loved her. She could not resist the impulse: she held 
forth her hand without opening her eyes; her father held it 
clasped in his. 

‘** Henrietta,’ he at length said, in a tone of peculiar sweet- 
ness. 

*** Oh! do not speak, my father. Donot speak. You alone 
have cause to reproach me. Spare me; spare your child.’ 

‘**] came to console, not to reproach,’ said Mr Temple. 
‘ But, if it please you, I will not speak ; let me, however, re- 
main.’ 
_ «Father, we must speak. It relieves me even to confess my 
indiscretion, my fatal folly. Father, I feel; yet why, I know 
not; I feel that you know all! 

*** 1 know much, my Henrietta, but I do not know all.’ 
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*<* And, if you knew all, you would not hate me ?? 

‘*Hate you, my Henrietia! These are strange words to use 
to a father: to a father, I would add, like me. No one can love 
you, Henrietta, as your father loves you; yet, speak to me not 
merely as a father; speak to me as your earliest, your best, 
your fondest, your most faithful friend.’ 

‘* She pressed his hand, but answer, that she could not. 

** * Henrietta, dearest, dearest Henrietta, answer mie one ques- 
tion.’ 

***]tremble, Sir.’ 

** Then we will speak to-morrow.’ 

°° Oh! no, to-night, to-night. To-morrow may never come. 
There is no night tor me; Icannot sleep. I should go mad if 
it were not for you. J will speak ; I will answer any questions. 
My conscience is quite clear except to you; no one, ho power 
on earth or heaven, can reproach me except my futher.’ 

‘“**He never will. But, dearest, tell Ine: summon up your 
courage to meet my question; are you engaged to this person 7? 

**¢T was,’ 

‘*¢ Positively engaged ?? ; 

“¢* Long ere this I had supposed we should have claimed your 
sanction. He left me only to speak to his father.’ . 

‘** This may be the idle tattle of chattering women 2? 

6+ ¢ No, no,’ said Henrietta, in a voice of a deep melancholy ; 
‘my fears had foreseen this dark reality. This week has been 
a very hell to me; and yet, 1 hoped, and hoped, and hoped. 
Oh! what a fool have I been !? =n, 

‘*¢] Know this person was your constant companion In my 
absence: that you have corresponded with him. Has he writ- 
ten very recently ?° 

** * Within two days.’ 

*¢¢ And his letters ?? 

‘¢< Have been of late most vague. Oh! my father: indeed, 
indeed I have not conducted myself so ill as you perhaps ima- 
eine. I shrunk from this secret engagement; 1 opposed by 
every argument in my power, this clandestine correspondence ; 
but it was only for a week, a single week ; and reasons, plausi- 
ble and specious reasons, were plentiful. Alas! alas! all is 
explained nuw,. Ali that was strange, mysterious, pet plexed in 
his views and conduct, and which, when it crossed my mind, I 
dismissed with contempt; all is now too clear.’ 

‘* + Henrietta, he is unworthy of you.’ 

‘¢¢ Hush! hush! dear father. An hour ago 1 loved him. 
Spare him, if you only wish to spare me.’ 

*¢¢Cling to my heart, my child, my pure and faultless child! 
A father’s love lias comfort. Is it not so 7? 

‘6¢T feel it is; I feel calmer since you came and we have 
spoken. Father, I never can be happy again; my spirit is quite 
broken. And yet, I feel I have a heart now, which I thonghtl 
had not before youcame. Dear, dear father,’ she said, rising 
and putting her hands round Mr. Temple’s neck and Jeanivg on 
his bosom, and speaking in a sweet yet very mournful voice, 
‘henceforth your happiness shall be mine. 1 will not disgrace 
you; you shall not see me grieve ; [ will atone, I will endeavor 
tu atone, for my great sins, for sins they were, towards you.’ 

«6 My child, the time will come when we shall remember this 
bitterness only as a lesson. But I know the human heatt too 
well to endeavor to stem your sorrow now, I only came to 
soothe it. My blessing is upon you, my sweetchild. Let us talk 
no more. Henrietta, do me one favor; jet me send your maid to 
you. Try, my love, to sleep; try to compose yourself.’ 

‘** These people, to-morrow, what shall I do 7 

““¢Leavealltome. Keep your chamber untilthey have gone, 
You need appear no more.’ 

‘©¢Oh! that no human being might again see me!” 

‘¢¢ Hush! sweetest! that is net a wise wish. Be calm; we 
shall yet be happy. To-morrow we will talk; and so good 
night, my child, good night, my own Henrietta.’ 

“Mr. Temple lefithe room. He bid the maid go to her mistress 
in as calm a tone as if, indeed, her complait had been only 
a headache ; and then he entered his own apartment. Over the 
ma:telpiece was a portrait of his daughter, gay and smiling as 
the spring ; the room was adorned with her drawings. He drew 
the chair near the fire, and gazed for some time abstracted upon 
the flame, and then hid his weeping countenance in his hauds, 
He sobbed convulsively.” - 


After reading these extracts the reader may be at a 
loss to understand why it is that Mr. D'Israeli is so lit- 
tle of a favorite with the English pubiic. We shall 
offer one conjecture on the subject, and, in so doing, 
shall find occasion to add all that it remains for us to 
say of this work. 

In this day there are parties in every thing; and to 
stand well with ali parties is not given toman. Even 
Scott’s merits as a novelist began to be questioned by 
the worshippers of the great Juggernaut of Europe, 
as soon as his life of Napoleon appeared. With less 
than transcendant power he would have been decried 
as a mere scribbler by all the members of that church. 
Now, it is Mr. D’Israeli’s misfortune that there is some- 
thing about him offensive to all parties, and therefore he 
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is taken up by neither. We proceed to explain this. 
He thus speaks of the Marquess of Montfort: 


‘*The young marquess was an excellent specimen of a class 
superior in talents, intelligence, and accomplishments, in public 
spiritand in private virtues, to any in the world—the English 
nobility.” 


Can we wonder after this that Mr. Daniel O’Connell, 
in the fury of his crusade against the house of peers, 
has thought proper to denounce Mr. D’Israeli in terms 
too gross to be admitted to a place on our pages? Can 
we doubt that among all readers of his school there is 
no favor for one who speaks thus of the English no- 
bility ? 

But what of that? Thus proscribed by their ene- 
mies, what is there to prevent that wealthy and intelli- 
gent body, and all the readers of their party, from af- 
tording to Mr. D’Israeli their powerful and valuable 
patronage? Every thing, if we but suppose them to 
deserve half the praise he gives them. 

Ferdinand Armyn is manifestly a great favorite 
with our author. Yet is there nothing in his character 
to recommend him to any well formed mind, but that 
of a young woman in the impassioned frenzy of first 
love. It is impossible to detect in him any principle of 
action but selfishness, and that a selfishness unrestrained 
by any laws, whether natural or conventional. He is 
a demon in the garb of an angel of light. Nor is he 
merely odious. He is contemptible too. With courage, 
address, and talent of the first order, he is a singing 
coxcomb, who prides himself more on his mellifluous 
voice, and the beauty and graces of his person, than on 
those qualities which fitted him to shine among the 
great ones of the earth. His selfishness is of the most 
paltry character, and shows itself under the most dis- 
gusting aspects. If he loved anything beside himself, 
it was Henrietta Temple. Yet see how he loved her. 
Read this account of his feelings, when, having, as he 
thought, destroyed her by his baseness, he finds her 
surviving the blow, and restored to a hope of happiness 
in the arms of another: 


** When he had thought of her before, pining perhaps in some 
foreign solitude, he had never ceased reproaching himself for 
his conduct, and had accused himself of deception and cruelty ; 
but now, in this moment of her flush prosperity, ‘ esteemed 
one of the richest heiresses in England? (he ground his teeth as 
he recalled that phrase,) and the affianced bride of a great no- 
ble, (his old companion, Lord Montfort, too; what a strange 
thing is life!) proud, smiling, and prosperous, while he was 
alone, with a broken heart and worse than desperate fortunes, 
and all for her sake, his soul became bitter ; he reproached her 
with wantof fecling; he pictured her as void of genuine sensi- 
bility ; he dilated on her indifference since they had parted; her 
silence, so strane, now no longer inexplicable; the total want 
of interest she had exhibited as to his career; he sneered at the 
lightness of her temperament; he cursed her caprice; he de- 
nounced her infernal treachery ; in the distorted phantom of his 
ss imagination, she became to him even an object of 
hatred.” 


Take the following conversation: 


** “Ts she married ?? inquired Ferdinand. 

‘¢ * No; but she is going to be.’ 

‘© ¢] know it,’ said Ferdinand. 

** Glastonbury stared. 

** © You Know it? what, to Digby ?? 

‘¢ © Digby, or whatever his name may be; damn him.’ 

*** Hush! hush !? said Glastonbury. 

s¢ ¢ May all the curses——’ 

“¢ « God forbid,’ said Glastonbury, interrupting him. 

‘© ¢ Unfeeling, fickle, false, treacherous——’ 

** * She is an angel,’ said Glastonbury, ‘avery angel. She 
has fainted, and nearly in my arms.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Painted! nearly in your arms! Oh! tell me all, tell me 
all, Glastonbury,’ exclaimed Ferdinand, starting up in his bed 
with an eager voice and sparkling eyes. ‘ Does she love me ?? 

*** 1 fear so,’ said Glastonbury. 

S66 Fear!) 

** *Oh ! how I pity her poor innocent heart,’ said Glastonbury. 

‘** When I told her of all your sufferings—~’ 

*** Did you tell her! What then ? 


‘ 








‘¢ ¢ And she herself has barely recovered froin a long and ter- 
rible illness.’ 

** ‘My own Henrietta! Now I could die happy,’ said Ferdinand, 

*¢ *T thought it would break your heart,’ said Glastonbury. 

** ¢It isthe only happy moment I have known tor mouths,’ 
said Ferdinand. 

‘* ©] was so overwhelmed that I lost my presence of mind,’ 
said Glastonbury. ‘I really never meantto tell you any thing. 
I do not know how I came into your reom.’ 

*¢ ¢ Dear, dear Glastonbury, I ain myself again !? 

‘¢ “Only think,’ said Glastonbury, * 1 never was so unhappy 
in my life.’ 

‘* © T have endured for the last four hours the tortures of the 
damned,’ said Ferdinand, ‘to think that she was going to be 
married, to be married to another; that she was happy, proud, 
prosperous, totally regardless of me, perhaps utterly forgetful 
of the past, and that 1 was dying like a dog in this cursed cara- 
vanserai. ©! Glastonbury, nathing that 1 have ever endured 
has been equal to the hell of this day! And now you have come 
and made me comparatively happy. I shall get up directly.’ 

** Glastonbury looked quite astonished ; he could not com- 
prehend how this fatal intelligence could have produced effects 
so directly contrary to these he had anticipated. However, in 
answer to Ferdinand’s reiterated inquiries, he contrived to give 
a detailed account of every thing that had occurred, and Ferdi- 
nand’s running commentary continued to be one of constant 
self-congratulation.’ 


Now this amiable passion is the bright feature in Mr. 
Ferdinand Armyn’s character. Apart from this he is 
the slave of appetite and vanity—a mere adventurer, a 
fortune-hunter, and a legacy-hunter, who bilks his cre- 
ditors, and spends the money that does not belong to 
him in wasteful self-indulgence, unmindful of the ne- 
cessities of parents, whom their devotion to him has 
beggared. 

But the depravity of Mr. D’Israeli’s moral tastes is 
not exhibited in his manifest liking of this character 
alone. For this he might find some apology with a 
class of readers who are not the worst customers of the 
writers of “Love Stories.” We have said that he miti- 
gates the character of his hero from the coldly selfish to 
the passionately selfish. The difference is like that be- 
tween manslaughter and murder. But manslaughter it- 
self is felony; and it is not probable that felons of any 
kind, their aiders or abettors, should find favor with “a 
class superior in talents, intelligence and accomplish- 
ments, in public spirit and in private virtues, to any in 
the world.” 

But, as we have said, the evidences of a corrupt mo- 
ral taste do not stop here. Under the name of Mr. 
Bond Sharpe, our author takes occasion to show up, 
with manifest tokens of high approbation and perfect 
sympathy, the character of Gadly the prize-fighter and 
black-leg, the keeper of a London Hell, the New-mar- 
ket Jockey, who tampers with stable boys and race- 
riders, and selis the benefit of his intrigues to the rich 
and noble, who hire him to bet for them. 

Another character who figures here, and is in high 
favor with the author, is the witty and agreeable but 
detestably profligate Count D’Orsay, who is exhibited 
under the name of the Count de Mirabel. We beg 
pardon for alluding to anything so indecent as Willis’s 
revelations of what he was permitted to see in private 
society; but the introduction of this personage by 
D'Israeli, transported us at once to the Circean Boudoir 
of Lady Blessington, where we find both together. If 
the reader remembers Mr. Willis’s account of our au- 
thor’s manners and appearance, he will be at at no loss 
to account for that penchant for puppyism which displays 
itself not in this work alone, but in every character in 
the exhibition of which he seems to find peculiar pleasure. 

We think we have shown why Mr. D’Israeli has 
failed to find that encouragement to which his eminent 
talents would seem to entitle him, but which he does 
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not, in fact, deserve. For ourselves, while we admire 
the talent disp!ayed in this work, we neither recommend 
nor approve it. We think it calculated to do harm. 
We think it teaches a lesson in that pernicious school 
of morals and manners, where the mind is prepared for 
intercourse with the world, by eradicating its best feel- 
ings. Time was, when in the training of a gentleman, 
the first lesson was to divest himself of selfishness, or 
at least of any appearance of it. The Genius of Al- 
macks, which, like the cholera, has found its way across 
the Atlantic, is introducing a new system. In that 
school of the Graces the first position is selfishness, the 
next insolence. ‘The rest is in order. 





MISS SEDGWICK. 


The Poor Rich Man, and The Rich Poor Man. By the 
author of “* Hope Leslie,” “The Linwoods,” &c. 


Miss Sepewicx, beyond al! question, is the Edge- 
worth of America. For skill in the art of interweav- 
ing the most impressive moral lessons, with trains of 
incident that rivet the attention and pass irresistibly 
home to the heart,—for narratives at once natural, sim- 
ple, touching, and so contrived that no one can rise from 
the perusa! without feeling himself elevated and im- 
proved,—and for the truest and happiest exhibitions of 
character, discriminated exactly according to sex, age, 
condition, and country,—our country-woman has, in 
our judgment, no equal on this side the Atlantic. So 
just and so captivating are her portraitures of New 
England manners and character, that if she only had 
that personal acquaintance and consequent personal 
standing in the South, which Miss Edgeworth has long 
enjoyed in England,—so as to make her writings cur- 
rent here,—she might be expected to do as much to- 
wards dispelling our acknowledged and indisputable 
prejudices against the North, as Miss Edgeworth has 
done towards raising the [rish character, in English 
eyes. And if she but knew, from familiar personal 
observation, those good points of Southern life, which 
ace either wholly unknown or have been shamefully 
Imisrepresented, to the mass of her immediate country- 
men,—she might, with her uncommon powers, work a 
change not less salutary, in their feelings towards us of 
the South. In being the messenger of Truth, between 
two people whose animosities nearly all arise from 
ignorance of each other’s real merits, she would be the 
messenger of Peace and Love. 

Of “ Hope Leslie” we shall perhaps give a detailed 
opinion hereafter. Of “The Linwoods,” we have 
already spoken; and we have briefly expressed the 
high admiration we felt, for Miss Sedgwick’s “Tales 
and Sketches”—especially “ A Reminiscence of Fede- 
ralism,” “Old Maids,” and “ ‘The Eldest Sister ;” three 
tales, which we would have read by every man, wo- 
man, and child in these United States. 

We are disposed to speak even more strongly in 
praise of “'The Poor Ricu Man, and The Ricu Poor 
Man.” 

It is a story, mostly, of humble life. Morris Finley, 
having by sordid means acquired wealth which neither 
he nor his proud, vain wife,—still less their spoiled and 
silly daughter—knows how to enjoy rationally or to 


curse of poverty,—is justly called “The Poor Rich 
Man.” Harry Aikin, as justly and as quaintly, is call- 
ed “The Rich Poor Man; because amid toilsome 
penury, he and a wife likeminded with himself, not 
only live happily, rearing up their children to virtue 
and industry, but contrive to extend helps to the needy 
around them, which might put many whose incomes are 
thousands, to the blush. ‘The following is an outline 
of their history. 

Charlotte and Susan May were the daughters of a 
poor cottager named Philip May, who lived ina New 
England village. ‘Uncle Phil,’ as every body called 
him, was an easy, indolent, kind-hearted man, with 
none of the energy, or talent for making his way in the 
world, by which New Englanders in general are cha- 
racterized: consequently, he, and his, always felt the 
pinch of want—or rather would have felt it, had not his 
own equable, contented disposition, and the equally 
cheerful but more active tempers of his daughters, mace 
poverty always wear a smile. ‘ Lottie,” as the elder 
was generally called, had, in childhood, through her 
good father’s carelessness, received a hurt which made 
her a cripple for life. But it did not hinder her from 
doing much towards increasing the comforts of his 
household, ‘“ Industry and frugality are wonderful mul- 
tipliers of small means. Philip May brought in but lit- 
tle: but that little was well administered. His house 
was clean—his garden productive (the girls kept it 
wed)—his furniture carefully preserved—his family 
comfortably clad—and his girls schooled. No wonder 
Uncle Phil never dreamed he was a poor man!” 

At length Charlotte’s case became so bad, that a visit 
toa New York physician, eminent in diseases of the 
spine, was deemed necessary. But after all the re- 
sources of the family were reckoned up, there wanted 
fully fifty dollars of the sum requisite for such a jour- 
ney! and how could that sum ever be raised ? 

Harry Aikin, a schoolmate and playfellow of the 
two girls, was the youngest of a neighboring farmer’s 
twelve children, Harry, admitted as a brother into all 
their councils and plans, knew what Lottie’s health 
required, and knew how far her means fell short of 
what was needed. He took his measures accordingly. 
Foregoing a half year’s schooling, which his father 
offered him and upon which he had been eagerly bent,— 
he hired himself (at the age of fourteen) to a liberal 
bookseller, as travelling agent, or pedler; and in a few 
months returned with his earnings to his native village. 
W hat ensued, our author can best tell : 


‘¢A winter had passed away, and one of our ungenial springs, 
always unkind to invalids, was wearing to the last days of May. 
Charlotte’s disease was aggravated by long confinement, and as 
she sat toiling over an old coat of her father’s, her eye turned 
sadly towards the cold sky and the thinly-clad boughs of the 
trees that were rustling against the window, and that, like her, 
seemed pining for warmth and sunshine. ‘ Will summer ever 
come ?? she thought; and then, suppressing a sigh of impa- 
tience, she added, ‘but I don’t mean to murmur.’ At this mo- 
ment Susan bounded into the room, her cheek flushed with plea- 
sure. 

‘¢ © Good news, good news!’ she cried, clapping her hands ; 
‘Harry has got home!” 

‘“* © Has he?? 

‘¢ ¢ Why, Lottie, you don’t seem a bit joyful ? 

‘¢ The tears came to Charlotte’s eyes. ‘I have got to be a poor 
creature indeed,’ she said, ‘ when the news of Harry’s getting 
home does not make me joyful.’ 

‘6 ¢Oh, but Lottie, it’s only because you did not sleep Jast 
night: take a little of your mixture and lie down, and by the 
time Harry gets up here—he told me he should come right up— 
you will Jook glad; Iam sure you feel so now.? 





use beneficently,—and feeling, therefore, more than the 


‘© ¢1 do, Susy : Essex never seems Essex when Harry is out 
of it. 
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‘© * No, Lam sure it does not; but, then, if he did not go away, 
we should not have the joy of his coming home.’ Susan was 
the first lo sce the compensation. 

*** J hope,’ said Charlotte, after a short pause, ‘ that Harry 
will not go away again on this business; he may be getting mo- 
ney, butthen he should have been at school the past winter. 
You know what Doctor Allen used to say to mother—‘ Educa- 
tion is the best capital for a young manu to begin with’ lam 
afraid Harry has caught some of Morris Fiuley’s wotions.? 

** *Oh, no, no, Charlotte !—they are different as day and night. 
I am sure, if Harry is eager to get money, it's because he has 
some good use for it, and not, Lke Morris, just for the money’s 
sake.’ 

‘**T hope it is so, but even then I do not like this travelling 
about; Tam atraid he will get an unsettled disposition.’ 

*** Why, Charlotte, it is not so very pleasant travelling about 
in freezing winter weather, and deep muddy spring roads, ped- 
dling books.’ 

** The subject of their discussion broke it off by his entrance; 


e . ; r 
aud, after mutual kind greetings were over, he sat down by 


Charlotte with a face that; lainly indicated he had something to 
say, and knew not how to begin. 

**¢ Have you had good luck, Harry 7? asked Charlotte. 

*** Very !) the revy was most emphatic. 

“* Well, Lhope it won't turn your head.’ 

*°*}dont know,’ he replied, with a smile ; ‘it feels very light 
just now, and my heart too. 

** Charlotte looked grave. 

*©* No one would think, said Susan, * that Charlotte was glad 
to see you, Harry ; but she is, for we both Jove you just as well 
as if you were a brother— having none that’s natural, you know. 
But poor Lottie is worse than ever this spring, and nothing 
seems t» do her any good; and I have been trying to persuade 
her to send round a subseription-paper to get money to go to 
New York; maybe she’ll consent now you have come to ask 
her.’ 

‘** That's the very thing,’ said Harry, ‘I want to speak to 
her about.’ 

*** Oh, deut, Harry; if our friends and neighbors were to 
think of it themselves, I would accept the money thankfully, 
but I cannot ask for it.? 

** You need not, Charlotte--you need not--but you will take 
it from a brother, as Susy almost calls me, won't you 7? 

** He hastily took from his pocketbook five ten-dollar notes, 
and put them on Charlotte’s lap. 

*©* Harry !? Charlotte feebly articulated. 

‘©*Oh, Harry, Harry !? shouted Susan, throwing her arms 
round his neck in a transport of joy, and then starting back and 
slightly blushing ; ‘did I not tell you so, Lottie ?? she said. 

**Charlotte smiled through her tears. ‘ Not precisely so, Susy, 
for who couldhave expected this? Bui I might have known it 
was not for the money, as you did say, but for what the money 
would bring, that Harry was working.’ 

‘¢* And what could money bring so good as better health for 
you, Charlotte? Your suffering is the only thing that ever 
makes me unhappy; and so, after all, it is selfishness in me.’ 

“ Happy would it be for our race if there were more such 
selfishness as Harry Aikin’s. The benevolert principle is, after 
all, the true alchymy that converts the lead to gold.” 


The journey was now resolved upon; and the pre- 
parations began. Here again, some things are said so 
much better than we could say them, that we must 
hope to be pardoned for a long quotation; the longest 
we intend to make: 


“If any of my readers have chanced to hear a gentleman 
curse his tailor, who has sent home, atthe last monient, some 
new exquisite articles of apparel ior a journey, when they were 
found to be a hair’s breadth too tight or too loose; or if they 
have assisted atthe perplexed deliberations of a fine lady as to 
the coler and matetial of her new dresses and new hat, and 
have witnessed her vexations with dressmakers and miliners, 
we invite them to peep into the dwelling of our young friends. 
and witiess the aetual happiness resuldng from the successful 
expedients and infivite ingenuity of the poor. 

** The practicability of the long-wished-for journey had been 
announced to Uncle Phil, and they were entering upon delibera- 
tions about the outfit, when their father, beginning, as need was, 
at the crown of his head, exclaimed, ‘1 declare, gals, I never 
told you my bad Inck about my tether hat. I Jaid it down by 
the door just for a minute last Sabbath, and our plaguy pup run 
off with it into a mud-puddle--it was the worse for wear before, 
and it looks like all natur now.’ 

**¢ Let us look at it, father,’ said Susan ; ‘there are not many 
people that know you in New York, and maybe we can smooth 
it up and make it do.? The hat was brought, and examined, 
and heads mournfully shaken over it; no domestic smocthing- 
up process would make it decent, and decency was to be uttain- 
ed. Suddenly, Charlotte remembered that during her only well 
week that spring, she had bound some hats for Mr. Ellis, the 
hatter, and Susan was despatched to ascertain if her earnings 
amounted to enough to pay for the re-dressing of her father’s 
hat. Iriseould scarcely have returned quicker than did Susan ; 
indeed, her little divinity-ship seldom went on such pleasant 
errands. ‘ Every body in the world is kind to us,’ said Susan, 
as she re-entered, breathless. ‘Mr. Ellis has sent full pay for 
your work, Lottie, and says he'll dress father’s hat over for no- 


. 








thing. I'm so glad, for now you can get a new riband for your 
bonnet.’ : 

“+ ¢ After all the necessaries are provided.’ 

** * Anybody but you, Lettie, would call that a necessary. Do 
look at this old dud—aljl fiaved out. It has been turned, and 
died, and sponged, and now it is not fitto wear in Essex ; what 
will they say to itin New York ! 

‘* + We'll see, Susy, how we come out. Father’s Sunday coat 
must be turned.? The coat was turned, and the girls were de- 
lighted to see it look a/most as well as new ; and even Susan was 
satisfied to pay the hat-money to Sally Fen, the tailoress. 

* A long deliberation followed upon father’s nether garments, 
and they came to the conclusion they were quite too bad to be 
worn where father was not known and respected. And, to get 
new ones, Charlotte must give up buying a new cloak, and make 
her old one do. There isa lively pleasure in this aking do that 
the rich know not of; the cloak was turned, rebound; ard new 
evllared, and Susan said, ‘Considering what a preity color it 
was, and how natural Charlotte looked in it, she did not know 
but what she Jiked it beter than a new one.’ And now, after 
Chai lotte had bleached and remodelled her five-year old Dun- 
stable, her dress was in order for the expedition—al] but the 
riband, on which Susan’s mind was still intert. * Not but just 
ninepence left,’ said she to Charlotte, after the last little debs 
for the outfit was paid. ‘ Ninepeuce won't buy the riband, 
that’s certain, though Mr. Turner is selling off so cheap. Why 
can’t you break into the fifty dollars; Ido hate to have you seen 
in New York with that old ridand, Lottie.’ 

*** But f must, Susan—-for [told Harry I would not touch the 
fifiy dollars till we started.’ 

**< Well, vive me the ninepence, then.’ Susan’s face bright- 
ened. She had resolved, as a Jast resert, to invest in the riband 
a certain precious quarter of a dollar which Harry bad given 
her ages and ages ago, and which she had ever since wern as@ 
locket. She left her sister abruptly ; and. as she slid the coin 
from the riband, * Dear liitle locket,’ said she, ‘ Isuppose you 
will seem to other folks just like any other quarter, and they 
will just pass you from hand to hand without thinking at al} 
about you--how foolish Iam! she cashed a tear from her 
eye—‘ Sha’n’t I love Harry just as well, and won’t he love me 
just as well, and sha’n’t I think of him more than ever now he 
has been so kind to Lottie, without having this to put me in 
mind of him ?? This point settled io her own satisfaction, she 
turned as usual to the bright side. ‘ How lucky Mr. Turner is 
selling off--I wonder what color Ihad best get-—Charlotte would 
like brown, it’s so durable; but she looks so pretty in pink. It 
takes off her pale look, and casts such a rosy shadew on her 
cheek. ButI am afraid she will think pink too gay for her.’ 
Thus weighing utility and sobriety against taste and beeoming- 
ness, Susan entered the shop, and walking up tothe ceunter, 
espied in a glass case a pink and brown plaid riband. Her own 
taste was gratified, and Charlotte’s economy and preference of 
modest colors would be satisfied ; in short, it was (all women 
will understand me) just the thing. She was satisfied, delight- 
ed, and, had nct the master of the shop kept her waiting five 
minutes, she would have forgotten the inestimable value of 
that ‘quarter,’ that in addition to the ninepence must be paid. 
But in five minutes the feelings go through many changes; and, 
when Mr. Fuller said, ** Here is your riband, Susan May !°? 
Susan was standing with her back to the counter, and looking 
at the ‘* quarter”? as if she were studying it. She hadon a deep 
sun-bonnet; as she raised her head it fell back and disclosed a 
tear on her cheek, and disclosed it, too, to Harry Aiken, who 
had come in unobserved, and was standing before her. She 
hastily threw down the money—it rolled on to the floor—he 
picked itup; he recoguized it, and at once understood the whole. 
Susan left the shop first, and we believe few ladies, though they 
may have spent hundreds in the splendid shops of Broadway, 
have had half the pleasure from their purchases that Susan 
May had fiom the acquisition of this two yards of plaid riband. 
We ask, which was richest (in the true sense of the word), the 
buyer of Caxhmire shawls and blonde capes, or our little friend 
Susan? And when Harry, overtaking her before she reached 
her own door-step, restored the precious ‘quarter,’ she was 
not conscious of an ungratified wish. Had they been a little 
older, there might have been some shyness, some blushes and 
stammerings ; but now, Susan frankly told him her reluctance 
to part with it, her joy in getting it back again; and, suspend- 
ing it by its accustomed riband, she wore it ever after, a little 
nearer the heart than before !”? 


Susy, at Mrs. Aikin’s desire, being left in her care, 
the invalid and her father set out in Mr. Sibley’s wagon, 
lent for the purpose. It is not easy to find a descrip- 
tion more graphic, or dialogue more natural and striking, 
than the following : 


‘* They travelled slowly, but he was never impatient, and she 
never wearied, for she was an observer and lover of nature. 
The earth was clothed with its richest green; was all green, 
but of infinitely varied teints. The young corn was shooting 
forth ; the wmter wheat already waved over many a fertile hill- 
side ; the gardens were newly made, and clean, and full of pro- 
mise--flowers, in this month of their abundance, perfirmed the 
woods, und decked the gardens and courtyards, and where no- 





thing else grew, there were lilachs and we in plenty. The 
young lambs were frolicking in the fields—the chickens peep- 
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ing about the barnyards ; and birds, thousands of them, singing | air;’ and the only bureau and the only rocking-chair were in 


at their work. 


Char'otte’s room, because, as she said ‘Susy had always some 


“Our travellers were descending a mountain where their | good reason at hand for giving her the best of every thing.’ 


view extended over an immense tract of country, for the most 
part richly cuiiivated. 


“Our friends were undeniably what the world calls poor. But 


they had affection, intelligence, temperance, contentment, and 


“*L declare,’ exclaimed Uncle Phil, ‘low much land there is | godliness. Were they poor?) We shall see. In the meantime, 


in the world. and I dow’t own a fout on’t, only our litle half-acre 
lot-—-it don’t seem hardly right.’ Uncle Phil was no agrarian, 
and he immediately added, ‘ Butafter all, I guess Lain better off 
without it--it would be a dreadful care.’ 

“+ Coutentiment with godliness is great gain,’ said Charlotte. 

“*You’ve hitthe nailon the head, Lottie; I dow’t Know who 
should be contented if 1 ain’t—I always have enough, and every 
body is friendly to me—and you and Susan are worth a mint of 
money tome. For all what I said about the land, I really think 
I have gotiny full share.’ 

“*Wecanall have our share inthe beauties of God’s earth 
without owning, as you sav, a foot of it,’ rejoined Charlotte. 
‘We wust feel it isour Father’s Lam sure the richest man in 
the world cannot take more pleasure in looking ata beautiful 
prospect than 1 do--or in breathing this sweet, sweet air. It 
seems to me, father, asif every thing I looked upon was ready 
to burst forth ina hymn of praise—and there is enough in my 
heart to wake verses of if Louly knew how.’ 

«¢That’s the nystery, Lottie, how they do it--I can make one 
line, but Ican never get a fellow to it.’ 

“* Well, father, as Susy would say, it’s a comfort to have the 
feeling, though you can't express it.’ ” 

The troublesome inquisitiveness, which some ascribe 
to the Northern people, is much more truthfully charac- 
terized in these two, short paragraphs: 


“Uncle Phil found out the little histories of all the wayfarers 
he wet, and frankly told his own. Charlutie’s pale sweet face 
attracted generat sympathy. Country people have time for 
little by-the-way kindnesses; and the laudlady, and her daugh- 
ters, and her domestics inquired into Charlotte’s malady, sug- 
gested remedies, and described similar cases. 

‘- The open-hearted commmnicativeness of our people is often 
laughed at; butis it nota sign of a blameless life and social spirit?” 


Poor Charlotte’s malady was not cured by the New 
York Physician: but he prescribed a course of treat- 
ment, by which her sufferings were materially alle- 
viated, and her life rendered not only tolerable, but 
comparatively easy. It did not consist in medicine. It 
consisted in proper victuals and clothing—cold bread 
always, and flannel all the year round—having her 
room constantly well aired—taking plenty of exercise— 
and, above all, bathing her whole person every day in cold 
water, and rubbing her skin till it was dry and warm—or, 
if conveniences for bathing were not at hand, using a 
tub, or even a basin of water, and a sponge: The flannel 
to consist of drawers and a waistcoat with sleeves ; and 
to be worn next the skin. ‘These prescriptions, designed 
to invigorate the general system, and not for local relief 
merely, are justified by that high medical authority, 
Dr. Combe; from whose work on “ Physiology, as ap- 
plied to the preservation of Bodily and Mental Health,”* 
our authoress extracts some pages in a note. 

In the course of time, Harry Aikin and Susan May 
were married: and went to live in the city of New 
York, whither Uncle Phil and Lottie accompanied 
them. Harry there followed the trade of carman: his 
wife plied her needle to good purpose: her sister aided 
her in all her work: and Uncle Phil, true to his charac- 
ter of jack-at-all-trades—that sure mark of laziness— 
and true also to the simple kindness of his nature, ren- 
dered a thousand little services, of which, nursing the 
children was the chief. They occupied part of a small 

house, where 


“one room served as kitchen, parlor, and bedroom. It was 
furnished only with articles of the first necessity. There was 
a snug little bedroom for Uncle Phil, which he said suited him 
exactly ; and a comfortable, good-sized one for Charlotte, with 
a ueat rag carpet on it, ‘because Lottie suffered with cold feer;’ 
and a fireplace in it, ‘ for Lottie must have a fire when she had 
sick turns;’ and two windows, ‘ for all Lottie’s living was fresh 


* We have already given this admirable work a passing enco- 
mium, in a Notice of the ** Medical Review ;” and we design 
hereafter to present it more fully for the instruction of our 


let us see if there is not some misuse of terms in this world. 
Morris Finley had -gotin on the world. He had so far secured 
his main chance, that he was engaged in profitable business. 
He lived in a good house, fashionably farnished; and his wife, 
like the wives of other flourishing young merchants, dressed in 
expensive materials, made in the latest fashion. Neither Morria 
nor his wife was vicious. They were only selfish and ostenta- 
tious, with unfurnished minds, and hearts as empty as their 
purses were full. 

** Husband,’ said Mrs. Finley to her partner, who had just 
come home from Wall--treet to dinner, his mind engrossed with 
some unaccountable rise in the stocks. ‘Husband, mother has 
been here.’ 

“* Well, what of that?’ 

** She has given up her house.’ 

** What of that? 

“*Why, you know what of that as well as I do; she does not 
know what she is to do next.’ 

‘We must premise that Finley’s father-in-law had made some 
unfortuuate, as wellus fortunate speculations; had died, and left 
his wife and an unmarried daughter penniless. 

“*7T aim sure I cannot say what she is to do next,’ replied Fin- 
ley; ‘she is lucky to have one daughter well provided for, 
What does she propose ?’ 

*** She did not propose anything. She sat and cried the whole 
morning.’ 

“*Of course she cannot expect to have a home here.’ 

***Of course not. Itold her, said I, ‘Mother,if Iwere to ask 
husband to invite you here, we could not accoinmodate you, for 
we have not a roum to spare: you know we must ext in the 
basement, to keep the parlors in order for coinpany ; and in the 
second story there is only the nursery and our bed-chamber; 
and ore of the third-story rooms we must keep fora spare room ; 
and, when Sabina Jane gets to be a little older, she must have the 
back upper chamber; and so,’ said I, ‘mother, you see, if hus- 
band were perfectly willing, it is impossible.’ ’?” 

After this truly filial conclusion, it was determined 
also, that Mrs. Finley’s sister, Miss Helen Maria, being 
fitted for nothing else, might try to obtain a place as 
governess: at all events, that they would not be bur- 
thened with her. ‘The old lady could not expect Mr, 
Finley to be her security for the rent of a genteel 
boarding house which she wished to take; but he 
thought of a very cheap mansion, which he could pro- 
cure for her, of a man who was “ not particular about 
security,” and for which Mr. F. proposed to advance 
the first quarter’s rent: for, said he, “I aint one that 
holds to shirking poor relations.” Mrs. F. echoed this 
sentiment ; and her husband, dismissing that subject 
with the apothegm,—“ Folks that mean to go ahead in 
the world must avoid all unnecessary expenses ;” in- 
quired 

“* Has the man heen here about the curtains?’ 

** Yes; and I find the fawn, with blue borders, cost, for each 
window, twenty doilars more than the others.’ 

‘-* Bless my soul! how is that? 

“The fixtures are very showy and expensive-—-I don’t make 
a point of those--but the blue and fawn is such alovely contrast, 
aud such a match for my carpet. If there’s anything I do care 
about, it’s a match,’ 

“But the price, wife, is enormous.’ 

“*Butitis not more than Mrs Jolinsou Smith gave for hers.’ 

“* Are you sure of that? 

“¢ Positive; Miss Saltus told me so, and Miss Saltus made 
them up. I should not depend on what Mrs Johnson Smith 
said, for she always makes it out that her thiugs cost more than 
any body else’s; but lcanrely on Mss Saltus.’ 

“* Well, if that’s the case, take the blue and fawn. 1 hope I can 
afford what Johnson Smith can; but mind and make your bar- 
gain with that Saltus woinan beforehand; work is slack just 
ucw, and she can’t afford to lie by with that old blind mether 


on her hands. Get your work done as well and as cheapas you 
can; for, remember, we must avoid all unnecessary expenses,’ 


We are presently furnished with a precious pattern 
of parental treatment and moral discipline: 


“ ‘What ails Sabina Jane? seems to me she does nothing but 
bawl.’ 

“Mrs. Finley opened the door to inquire, and in rushed a pale 
little girl, with a bit of plum-cake in her hand. 

“Take care, Judy,’ said the mother, picking up the crumbs 
the child profusely scattered; ‘you should not let Sabina Jane 
come into the parlor; it’s no place for children.’ 





readers. 


‘** She would come, ma’am,’ 
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‘Oh, Sabina Jane, my darling, go back tothe nursery, thaVsa 
good child.’ 

“<T wont, bwon’t?? 

Mes. Finley, ina low voice to the nurse--‘ Coax her, Judy— 
tell her you'll take her out to walk.’ 

“Tcau’ttake her out ma’ata--imy foot is lame.? 

“*Oh, only just tell her so, to pacify her. Stop, Sabina Jane, 
and listen to mother; Sabina Jane shall go out walking in Broad- 
way, and have on her pretty velvet cap, and her cloak, all trimmed 
with pink--there, that?s a good girl! now she?ll go with Judy. 
Get out her things, Judy—imake her look like a little beauty !? 

“he litte dupe returned tothe nursery, and in two minutes 
was bawling louder than ever, having been quieted just that time 
by her wother’s precious lesson ia lying aud vanity.” 

Reluctantly, we here close our outline and extracts ; 
partly, because the space we have for them is filled, 
but chiefly, because it mortifies us to see how inexpres- 
sibl¥ short they fall, of conveying any adequate idea of 
the book’s merits—of the just and shrewd remark, the 
lively delineation, the spirited dialogue, or the touch- 
ing incident, which occurs in almost every page. Not 
the least merit of the work is, that never once, (to the 
best of our belief) is vraisemblance violated— the mo- 
desty of Nature’ overstepped. There is not a fact, 
which may not well have occurred: not a sentence, 
which is not appropriate to the person by whom it is 
uttered. All is probable—life-like—well assorted. Not 
a particle of romance appears. In this respect—simpli- 
city, and likelihood of plot—we iust own our prime 
favorite, Miss Edgeworth, to have been here surpass- 
ed—though, by the by, we do not agree with the Edin- 
burg Review, that she is remarkable for clumsiness in 
the contrivance ofa story. But her heroes and heroines 
are often so clever and so good; are so wonderfully 
favored with fine opportunities for heroism ; and im- 
prove every opportunity so marvellously well ;—that 
poor human nature remains with upturned eyes and 
folded arms, in mute despair of ever equalling such 
perfection. Not so in The Poor Rich Man, and The 
Rich Poor Man. Here, no achievement startles, as 
incredible or strange; no good act, as improbable; no 
tenor of life, as impracticable ; no speech even, as un- 
naturally wise, or eloquent. Any heart, not pitiably 
depraved—any sound mind, reasonably conversant with 
the world—will feel and know that all is practicable ; 
will recognize every thing which happens, or is done, 
or said—as consistent with experience, or with obser- 
vation. The sagest thoughts appear (and are) mere, 
plain, common-sense: the most pathetic scenes are 
evident transcripts of every-day life: the most moving 
and beautiful language comes from people whom it so 
perfectly suits, that they seem, while uttering it, to 
stand visible before us, in their work-day clothes, To 
have been thus, as it were, common-place, and yet have 
made a story of so much good sense and such enchain- 
ing interest,—is among the highest triumphs of talent. 
Perhaps the best praise ever bestowed upon Burns, 
was unconsciously given by the old housekeeper, who 
wondered what her mistress could find to admire in the 
Cotier’s Saturday Night: for, said she, “It tells o’ 

just nae mair than I used to see every Saturday, in my 
father’s house.” And a good reader-aloud of Shak- 
speare, will often make a half-attentive listener fancy, 
that a passage is spoken, to or of some actually present 
person or thing: so inevitably (when the Bard spurns 
not the bounded reign of Existence) does presiding Truth 


confess the accuracy with which Hedrew “each change 
of many-colored life.” 
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The vuigar notion of criticism IS, that it is synoni- 








mous with ‘fault-finding.’ We did intend to humor 
this idea, by exhibiting a list of offences against gram- 
mar or rhetoric, which we doubted not we should de- 
tect. But on the closest scrutiny, they all (save one) 
turn out to be provincialisms, or other improprieties, 
entirely in character with the persons who are guilty of 
them. Such is the clipping of the infinitive mood, 
thus— She will be glad to:” a New Englandism, 


' against which this journal has heretofore protested, but 


which isat least appropriate, in the mouth of a poor New 
England woman. Such are Uncle Phil’s “ chores,”— 
kind of,’—“ ena most,”—&e., which stamp his charac- 
ter with stronger verisimilitude and individuality. But 
there is one exception to our general justification of 
seeming faults. Somewhere in the book, our eye caught 
the phrase “was being executed ;” and this, not used 
by such an ambitious vulgarian as Mrs, Finley, or Mrs. 
Finley’s waiting maid, whose lips it would have well 
become; but by the authoress, in proper person! 
Again and again, we aver this to be a violation of 
English idiom, and countenanced by no respectable 
precedent, of twenty years’ standing. Tis pity, that 
Miss Sedgwick should have lent it the sanction of her 
authority. She is a writer to establish precedents: 
and ought therefore to be on her guard. 

But how small, how immeasurably small a deduction 
is this, from what the world owes her for having writ- 
ten Tue Poor Ricu Man, ann Tue Ricu Poor Maw! 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


Thoughts on Popular and Liberal Education, with some Defence 
of the English and Saxon Languages ; in the form of an Ad- 
dress to the Philomathean Society of Indiana College. Deliv- 
ered September 28th, 13836. By Charles Caldwell, M. D. 8 vo. 
pp. 73. 


This is a valuable pamphlet, and worthy, we think, of special 
notice. It is written, indeed, (or, we might almost say, spoken,) 
with a degree of force and freedom that we like. It contains, 
too, many just and weighty sentiments upon different topics, 
which we can hardly commend too much. The writer’s thoughts 
on Popular Education, more particularly, are generally such as 
we should be heartily glad to see current in our state, and 
throughout our whole South, as well as West. 

We are not quite as well pleased, howe¥er, we confess, with 
his views upon the subject of Liberal Education, which certainly 
strike us as rather illiberal, and we must say, altogether unwor- 
thy ofascholar. We refer here, exclusively, to his harsh reflec- 
tions upon the study of the Greek and Latin languages, which 
he seems, most unaccountably, inclined to disparage and de- 
grade. It is true he does not venture to declare open war against 
them atonce. On the contrary, he professes to entertain a due 
respect for them—-in their proper places—and even condescends 
to quote a Latin sentence himself, ‘the more conclusively to 
show,’ as he says, ‘‘that he is not a foe to that Janguage’»—to 
Wit, ‘* rari nantcs in gurgite vasto’*>—(as good, no doubt, for the 
purpose, ase pluribus unum, which another eminent doctor is 
said to have uttered on receiving his degree from a learned Uni- 
versity--in order to show his humanity.) But then he depreci- 
ates and decries all the arguments which are commonly and 
justly urged in their favor, in such a manner, that itis difficult 
to reconcile his professions with his proceeding. 

Thus, he denies that the study of the Greek and Latin Jan- 
guages is such ‘‘an excellent, if not essential mode of exercise, 
to strengthen all the faculties of the mind, and fit them for the 
performance of other tasks ;?? but, on the contrary, contends that 
**the study of them, as mere languages, exercises the faculty of 
Language ; and there the matter ends.” (As if, by the way, it 
were possible to study them as mere languages, and without ne- 
cessarily studying many other things at the sametime.) This 
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assertion, however, we see, is founded altogether upon the theory 
of phrenology, so called, in which he appears to be a devout be- 
liever, and according to which no faculty, or rather organ, of the 
mind, can be improved by the exercise of any other. But is this 
theory of phrenology true? On the contrary, does not the very 
fact that the study of these languages docs exercise and improve 
several of the faculties of the mind, if not all of them, go far to 
explode this fantastic theory itself, upon its own principle ? 

He contends, also, that a knowledge of Greek and Latin is by 
no means necessary, or even very important, to ‘‘a thorough 
understanding of English.*? He admits, indeed, ‘‘that no one 
can comprehend the etymology of a large portion of our lan- 
guage without an acquaintance with Greek and Latin as fully as 
with it.” But then he contends that ‘to be acquainted with the 
etymology of words, and so to understand their meaning and 
uses, as to apply them with readiness and correctness, elegance 
and force, to all the requisite purposes of speech, are differcnt 
and independent attributes of mind.”? (As if the study of the 
etymology of words did not necessarily involve the study of their 
meaning, or as if the process of trans/ation at least did not inevi- 
tably do so; and, at the same time, naturally induce a habit of 
weighing them, and a faculty of appreciating their ‘‘ force and 
elegance,”? which can hardly be acquired in any other manner.) 
But how is this? Did he not tell us, a liule while ago, that there 





was but one faculty, or organ, of Language; and are we now 
to understand that there is one organ for the etymology and an- 
other ‘‘ different and independenv” one for the meaning of words? 
Really phrenology must be a very agreeable science. 

But we have no time, or space, to state all our writer’s views 
on this subject—much less to discuss them--and we must, there- 
fore, satisfy ourselves with protesting against this part of his 
pamphlet, whilst we give him our cordial thanks for nearly all 
the resi. 





TO OUR READERS. 


We publish the following second letter from our correspondent 
** Oxoniensis,”? upon the subject of Huddesford’s ** Lines to My 
Wife,” &c. with great pleasure; and shall subjoin a few re- 
marks, which may be better understood after the letter is read. 
We must add here, however, in order that the letter itself (or a 
part of it,) may be better understood, that having found out (by 
the help of a literary friend,) the real name of our correspondent, 
we took the liberty to write to him eo nomine, (as he would say,) 
and this is his answer: 


Charlesion, S. C. May 10th, 1837. 

Mr. White :—1 have received four numbers of your ‘* Literary 
Messenger,’? and am much obliged to you for sending them. If 
any future occasion of contributing to the work should present 
itself, I shall certainly embrace it; but it is seldom that I am in- 
duced to trouble other people with any remarks of my own. I 
supposed that, in this instance, at least, my incognito would have 
been secure; for, 1 do not believe that any body in Richmond 
knows my hand-writing, though I have formerly had some ac- 
quaintances there: at any rate, I shall, in future, preserve the 
same fictitious signature. At present, I shall content mysel{ 
with sending you two or three quotations, illustrative of the con- 
nection between the Ivy and the Elm. They will show that, 
however grateful, and even necessary, the entwinement may be 
to the former, it is generally supposed to end in the death of the 
latter, and, of course, that the separation cannot be fatal to the 
tree, whatever may be the case with the parasitical creeper. The 
author of the additional stanza in your Magazine mistakes this 
point of Natural History ; perhaps, not altogether without pre- 
cedent. But, my chief objection to his lines arises from the pastry- 
cook metaphor, of *‘ rolling all their wishes into one ;? for which 
Mr. Huddesford would probably have been flogged, if his little 
poem had been a Winchester exercise, shown up to Dr. Warton. 

I omitted to mention, in my last, that these lines are selected 
by the Monthly Reviewer (February 1306), who introduces them, 
as a specimen of Mr. Huddesford’s merit, in the following man- 
ner: ‘* Weturn to the following song; which, if our readers ad- 
mire it as much as we do, they will thank us for transcribing.» 

It is a little singular that the writer of the article should have 
been wholly ignorant of the very pretty lines of Lapraik, as 








he should risk, as original, what he has inseried in his 
‘*Chaplet.”” That one of these poets must have copied from the 
other, appears to be indisputable. I cannot avoid preferring the 
Scotch—where, by the by, the physiology of the Elm and Ivy is 
more correctly given. 

I will conclude with three or four extracts confirmatory of the 
remark contained in my last communication. 

** Hedera, Wy. Planta perpetud virens, cum per se stare non 
possit (for which reason, I suppose, Bacchus, a notorious drun- 
kard, was crowned with Ivy,) arboribus et parietibus adeé arcté 
adheret ut rumpat parietes et arbores necat.?? Faccio/at/, in 
Hedera. An evergreen, which adheres so closely to walls and 
trees, as to split the former and Aill the latter. 

You will find in Beloe’s Aulus Gellius, the exquisitely elegant 
prologue, spoken by Laberius, a Roman Knight, who was in- 
duced, by the irresistible persuasion of Julius Cesar, to exhibit 
himself on the Stage, and that, too, at a very advanced age. 
The lines end thus (Beloe’s Aul. Gel. Vol. Il, p. 133) : 


** Ut hedera serpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetustas, amplexu annorum, enecat: 
Sepulcri similis, nihil nisi nomen retineo.”? 


‘The creeping Ivy clasps and kills the tree,?? &c.—or, in Rol- 
lin’s admirable French version: De méme que le lierre, embras- 
sant un arbre, Vepurse insensiblement et le tue, ainsi la veeillesse, 
par les années dont ella me charge, me laisse sans force ct sans 
vie, &c.—Cours. d’ Etudes, 1, 294. 

Again: 


*¢ See, Elfrida, 
Ah see! how round yon branching Elm the Ivy 
Clasps its green folds, and poisons what supports it.” 
Mason’s Elfrida. 


And Shakspeare: 


‘¢ Thou art an Elm, my husband, I, a vine, 
Whose weakness, married to thy stronger state, 
Makes me with thy strength to communicate. 
If ought possess thee, from me, it is dross, 
Usurping Ivy, briar, or idle moss ; 
Who, all for want of pruning, with intrusion 
Infect thy sap, and live on thy confusion.,”’ 
Com. of Errors, 2,2. 
** Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms— 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honey-suckle, 
Gently entwist—the female [ry so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the Elm.’ 
Mid-Summer’s N. Dreams, 4, 1. 


Shakspeare does not, in this last passage, state the consequen- 
ces of this entwistment ; but he does not say that the Elm would 
be killed by separation. Milton is equally silent on that point: 


** Led the vine 
To wed her Elm: She, spous‘d, about him twines 


Her marriageable arms.’’— Paradise Lost, v, 215. 


Nobody doubts that this is pleasant enough to the ** female 
Ivy’’--but, in how many instances, would the tree be glad to be 
relieved ! 

The heroine of the following anecdote seems to have carried 
matters a little too far: 

‘¢Longinus affirms that a lady in Cologne, in that situation 
where a lady’s longings must be gratified, took such a fancy to 
taste the flesh of her husband, that she assassinated him, and, 
after eating as much as she could, while he was fresh, salted 
the rest.°—.Albion, April 29th, 1837. 

By the by, what has Cologne (co nomine) to do with Longinus ? 

I regret that these extracts should cost you double postage, 
and can only hope that you may think them worth the money. 
If not, you have your self, only, to blame; for, I had no thought 
of adding any thing to my first com:nunication. 

Allow me to conclude with a hepe that you (or somebody else), 
may, some day, succeed in discovering the author of “* Junius? 
Letters,” as you have done in translating my incognito. I shall, 
nevertheless, adhere to my signature of 

OXONIENSIS. 


In mitigation of damages, and to fill up my paper, I send you 
a conjectural reading of a passage in Macheth--Act V, Scene 
the last. 





quoted by Buras—and that, if Mr. Huddesford ever saw them, 
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When the approach of his foes is announced, in such force as 
torender resistance hopeless, the thought of suicide suggests it- 
self, ard is thus repelled: 

“Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword? while I see lives, 
The gashes do better upon them.” 


In the first place, no lives were, then, in sight ; and if there 
had been, he must have been dreadfully alarmed to talk nonsense. 
Shakspeare undoubtedly wrote: 

‘While i foe lives.” 

The mistake, by the copyist, of the dotted figure for the dotted 
letter, and of f fur s, occasioned the vile blunder. As to the 
plural relative pronoun ‘‘ them,’ it means those foes, ** while 
one of them is left me.’? There is scarcely a page of Shaks- 
pedre that does not exhibit such inaccuracies as this. 

If ever Ishould, like poor Laberius, be compelled to exhibit 
myself upon any stage, in the character of Macbeth, I shall not 
hesitate to speak the passage (meo periculo, as Dr. Bentley says, ) 
as it is here amended. 

I proposed this conjectural alteration, some time since, through 
a friend, to Mrs. Kemble Butler; but I don’t know that she ever 
received it. If Mrs. Siddons, whom I knew intimately, had been 
alive, I should have submitted it to her. Whatever might have 
been her opinion, Iam sure that it would have given her plea- 
sure, if she could have acquiesced in mine. 

Upon another passage of Macbeth I will, at some future time, 
indulge my conjectural vein, if your insertion of this should en- 
courage me to do so. oO. 


We thank our correspondent for his communication, and may 
say that we pretty nearly agree with him in most of histhoughts. 
But what do we think of his quotations against the Ivy, whose 
cause we undertook to defend against his former attack ?--Why 
we think that some of thein sustain his point of physiology com- 
pletely. Bute certainly did not doubt that before. On the con- 
trary, our readers may remember, we expressly admitted it; and 
our precise position was, that the plant, notwithstanding its se- 
eret fault of being a little too ex/geante, was still a very proper 
and classical emblem of connubial affection and fidelity. This 
was our point of poetry, and the quotations evidently do not dis- 
turb it. Indeed the two last of them, from the highest authori- 
ties of Parnassus, Shakspeare and Milton, expressly confirm it. 
Thus Shakspeare manifestly considers the ‘‘ female Ivy” as, 
poetically at least, in the same category with the ‘* woodbine,”’ 
(against which our correspondent brings no charge of undue ex- 
action,) and if he does not ‘* state the consequences of this en- 
twistinent,” (or rather ‘‘ enringment,’’) it is only because, as we 
said, a poet satisfies himself with the superficial appearance of 
things, without inquiring too minutely into the physiology of 
them ; leaving the simpler, or the satirist to do that, if he likes. 
And the extract from Milton is even still more to our purpose, 
and indeed exactly in point. 

** Led the vine 

To wed her Elm: she, spous’d, about him twines 

Her marriageable arms?’-- 
just all we could wish. We must say, however, in candor, that 
we apprehend we cannot fairly use this quotation ; for it is the 
Grape, we think, thatthe poet means here, and not the Ivy, as 
the rest of the passage (which our correspondent omits,) seems 
to show—in these words : 

‘* and with her brings 
Her dower, th’ adopted clusters to adorn ° 
His barren leaves.” 
(By the way, we suspect that our correspondent was led into this 
mistake by his knowledge that the Ivy was most commonly, and 
indeed almost invariably, married to the Elm, by the parson po- 
ets.) But, happily, if we must give up this quotation, we can 
draw out another, from the same author, almost as good, to 
supply its place. It runs thus: 
‘whether to wind 

The twoodbine round this arbor, or direct 

The clasping Ivy where to climb.”—Par. Lost, TX. 215. 
For here again our plant is linked with the woodbine, and spoken 
of as equally innocent in its embraces. We could add many 
more quotations from other authors to prove our point; but we 
think them unnecessary ; especially as we do not understand our 
correspondent to dispute it seriously ; and as to his pleasantries, 


We will only add, that we shall always be happy to hear from 
our correspondent, whenever he chooses to ‘‘ indulge his con- 
jectural vein,’ or any other; and certainly shall not presume 
to ‘* translate his incognito,” any further than to express our 
hope, that he may long continue to gratify his literary taste, by 
roving among all the flowers of poesy—‘* modo apis Mantiniae,”’ 
as Horace says--and favoring us, from time to time, with some 
small portions of their gathered sweets. 





We add here, a pleasant note which our juvenile Mes- 
senger has begged leave to append to the letter of ‘* Oxoniensis,” 
by way of aiding his argument against the Ivy ; in the following 
words: 


NOTE BY PRINTER’S DEVIL. 


In addition to the illustrations of Oxoniensis, which are gene- 
rally very happy, and evince a highly cultivated taste, as well 
as extensive reading,--I am tempted to give another, though not 
exactly applicable; and though unable to quote it im eztenso, 
perhaps Ozoniensis, if he thinks it worth the trouble, may com- 
plete it. 

When Lord Macartney was sent Ambassador from England to 
the Emperor of China, one object cf his splendid embassy was 
a commercial treaty between the two countries. In this he was 
wholly unsuccessful, though treated with every honor that could 
be shown him by the Monarch of the greatest Empire that has 
ever existed—-and ample returns were made for the rich pre- 
sents that he carried from England. Among them, it was said, 
were some poetical prov uctions of the aged Emperor Kien Long, 
who was admitted, by the best and most impartial critics of 
China, to be the first Poet of that or any age or country.-- 
Before the return of the embassy, the Editor of one of the lead- 
ing London newspapers, very naturally and laudably, undertook 
to eratify the public curiosity with anticipated translations of 
some of these productions. They were, of course, copied by at 
least one of our American Editors, and I remember to have met 
with them some years since in a file of old newspapers that hap- 
pened to be preserved in a printing office where I then worked. 
Il only recollect a few lines, or parts of lines, of a fable--‘* The 
Oak and the Vine.”? think they were nearly thus: 

** When tree to tree spoke, 

Said the Vine to the Oak, 

Let’s together our branches intwine, 
United we'll rise aloft to the skies, 
Yes, Oak, you shall rise with the Vine.*? 

I forget the rest of the fable, but it, of course, terminated in the 
Oak’s declining the connection, as having no occasion for it. 

Your readers may, perhaps, be very little pleased with your 
permitting one of your underlings to ‘‘ start from his sphere ;” 
and it certainly would not be allowable from any other motive 
than that of recovering, what I thought at least a very creditable 
jeu Wesprit, which, if not already lost in oblivion, is in danger 
of it, unless rescued by YOUR MESSENGER, 





And we must add here, also, on our side, the following poeti- 
cal sally which we have just received from a friend, who has 
espoused the cause of our ‘‘female Ivy,’ (as Shakspeare calls 
it,) with great gallantry, and we must think, of course, with 


perfect success. 
LINES. 
TO “OXONIENSIS.” 


On reading his remarks respecting the Ivy and the Elm. 





O blame not the Ivy, dear B - 
If her fondness and frailty are such, 
That she hangs on her favorite tree, 
And hugs him a little too much. 


°Tis her nature to do so--her fate-- 
Implanted by heaven above ; 

And if she e’er strangles her mate, 
It is not from malice--but love. 


So the generous Elm must forgive 
Her fault for the sake of her charms: 
And feel himself happy to live— 





we rather choose to enjoy, than undertake to explode them. 


Or even to die--in her arms. 





